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PRELIMINARY MEETINGS. 



The New England Shorthand Reporters' Association was 
organized in 1890, with the objects, as set forth in the Constitu- 
tion, of *'the maintenance of a proper standard of efficiency in 
the profession and promotion of good-fellowship among short- 
hand reporters." The movement which led to its formation 
began with an informal meeting held in Boston, Nov. 16, 1889, 
in response to an invitation issued by Mr. William B. Wright to 
the shorthand reporters practising in Boston and vicinity. Nine 
])ersons were present at the meeting, and Mr. Wright was elected 
temporary Chairman and Frank H. Burt temporary Secretary. 
After a full discussion it was unanimously voted, " That it is ex- 
pedient to form an association of the shorthand reporters of New 
England, on substantially the same basis as the New York State 
Stenographers' Association." A committee, consisting of the 
Chairman, the Secretary, Mr. A. T. Lovell and Col. S. J. Menard, 
was appointed to communicate with stenographers in the New 
England States and ascertain what support could be relied on 
for the proposed association. 

A second meeting was held in Boston, Jan. 30, 1890, at which 
the committee reported that the responses from members of the 
profession had been numerous and gratifying, and that expres- 
sions of hearty sympathy with the movement and offers of co- 
operation had been received from well-known stenographers. 
The name of Mr. J. M. W. Yerrinton was added to the Com- 
mittee on Organization, and the meeting adjourned to meet at 
Young's Hotel, Boston, Feb. 15, 1890. 

Pursuant to adjournment, a meeting was held at Young's Hotel, 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1890. It was voted to organize under the name 
of " The New England Shorthand Reporters' Association " ; and a 
series of resolutions was adopted setting forth the essential feat- 
ures of the organization, substantially as embodied subsequently 
in the Constitution. The standard of membership was declared 



to be "the ability to write one hundred and fifty words per 
minute for five consecutive minutes and to read the same cor- 
rectly." 

The following temporary oflScers were elected : — 

President. — James M. W. Yerrinton, Boston. 

Vice-Presidents, — Rev. F. G. Morris, Eaathampton, Mass.; 
Wells II. Johnson, Concord, N.IL; John II. Mlmms, St. Al- 
bans, Vt. ; Edwin R. Gardiner, Providence, R.I. ; Frank 
G. Fowlkr, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Secretary. — Frank II. Burt, Boston. 

Treasurer. — James P. Bacon, Boston. 

Executive Committee. — The President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer, ex officio; Arthur T. Lovell, Boston; William B. 
Wright, Boston; Herbert M. Wilson, Worcester; Samuel 
J. Menard, Boston. 

Committee on Constitution and Py-laios. — A. T. Lovell, C. H. 
LiBBY, and W. K. Armistead, Boston. 

Committee on Membership. — J. M. W. Yerrinton, James P. 
Bacon, and Stephen O'Mkara, Boston. 

The Committee on Membership were authorized to admit to 
permanent membership such applicants as they should find 
qualified. 

President Yerrinton, on assuming the chair, addressed the 
Association as follows : — 

Gentlemen^ — I of course need not say that I am riiuch gratified 
with the honor you have done me, which I hope is due, in part at 
least, to personal feeling toward me ; and yet I must say that 
I fear that it is largely owing to my age rather than to any per- 
sonal acquaintance which some of you can have had with me. I 
regret to say that of late years I have not kept up the acquaint, 
ance which I had in former years with the reporting fraternity- 
You may very well imagine, perhaps, that in my earlier experi- 
ence in professional life I knew every reporter not only in this 
State, but throughout New Englnnd ; and I had a very large ac- 
quaintance with all the newspaper editors, proprietors, and I 
might almost say printers, at any rate in Massachusetts, and 
largely in all parts of New England as well. But such have been 
the changes during these many years that I have gradually lost 
my grip, as the saying is, of the gentlemen connected with news- 
paper work, and somewhat so with those more especially at work 



in my own profession. Still, gentlemen, as I said, I am very glad 
to be with you, and very glad to receive this mark of your kind 
feeling toward me. I hope that we have started an organization 
this evening which will tend to elevate the. standard of our profes- 
sion, and create for it that feeling of respect which it has always 
seemed to me it was worthy of possessing in the minds of the 
general community. I hope I may say without vanity that in 
my life I have tried to do what I could to maintain a high stand- 
ard of integrity and of capacity in the work I was called upon to 
do. If I have failed, it has been, not because of any want of 
effort, but because, unfortunately, of my lack of ability. I am 
sorry to say that I began in the profession feeling that I had not 
a sufHcient groundwork for it. I had not the educational advan- 
tages in my early life that many of you gentlemen have had, and 
whatever knowledge or skill I have acquired has been attained 
by hard work. I hope that you do not start handicapped as I 
was, and that you will have greater freedom of action, greater 
capacity, and greater reward. 

I can only say again, gentlemen, that I thank you most heart- 
ily for the honor you have done me, and that, so far as lies within 
my humble ability, I trust that the Association will receive at 
least no detriment from my hands. 

Upon the adjournment of the meeting the members partook of 
dinner at the invitation of the President. 



PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 



A meeting for the permanent organization of the Association 
was held at the Atlantic House, Nantasket Beach, on Wednes- 
day, July 9, 1890. The following members were present: 
J. M. W. Yerrinton, President; J. P. Bacon, W. K. Armistead, 
Y. A. Nichols, Frank H. Burt, W. B. Wright, G. W. Millard, 
C. H. Libby, E. E. Marshall, H. M. Wilson, and A. T. Lovell. 

There were also present E. W. L. Nichols, of Boston, and 
C. H. Goodell, of Worcester. 

The members arrived by the morning boats from Boston, and 
several hours were passed in enjoying the attractions of the 
beach. At two o'clock dinner was served at the Atlantic House. 

At the conclusion of the dinner the business meeting was 
called to order by the President, who spoke as follows : — 

Gentlemen^ — Those of you who remember the illustrious Peck- 
sniff will recall that, when he had partaken of his frugal meal, 
he said that, in view of the wondrous working of the mechanism 
inside, he felt that he was " a benefactor of his kind." I hope 
* that you all have the same feeling. Permit me to congratulate 
you and felicitate myself on this pleasant gathering and on this 
delightful day. I trust that it may j)rove auspicious as indicat- 
ing the voyage of the craft which we are to launch to-day, that it 
may have smooth watere under its keel, a bright sky above it, 
and prosperous gales to waft it to the full realization of the hopes 
of those who projected the adventure. 

Letters and telegrams of regret from a large number of absent 
members and others were read by the Secretary. 

Mr. Wright announced the receipt from Mr. Jerome B. How- 
ard, of Cincinnati, of six valuable books on shorthand, as a gift 
for the library of the Association. It was voted that the thanks 
of the Association be extended to the donor. 



The Committee appointed for that purpose reported a draft of 
Constitution and By-laws, which was considered article by article, 
amended in several details, and adopted. 

The following ofScers were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year : — 

President. — J. M. W. Yerbinton. 

Vice-Presidents, — Rev. F. G. Morris, Northampton, Mass.; 
Reubl Small, Portland, Me. ; W. H. Johnson, Concord, N.II. ; 
John H. Mimms, St. Albans, Vt. ; Edwin R. Gardiner, Provi- 
dence, R.I. ; Frank G. Fowler, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Recording Secretary, — Frank H. Burt. 

Corresponding Secretary, — William B. Wright. 

Treasurer. — J. P. Bacon. 

JExecutive Committee. — The President, Secretaries, and Treas- 
urer, ex officio; Arthur T. Lovell, H. M. Wilson, of Worces- 
ter, and Col. S. J. Menard. 

Membership Committee, — J. M. W. Yerrinton, J. P. Bacon, 
and Stephen O'Meara. 



FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 



The first annual meeting of the New England Shortliand He- 
porters' Association was held at the Atlantic House, Nantasket 
Beach, on Wednesday, July 15, 1891. 

Dinner was served at three o'clock p.m., the following members 
being present : J. M. W. Yerrinton, President; E. K. Gardiner, 
J. P. Bacon, W. H. Johnson, Col. S. J. Men:ird, W. B. Wright, 
and J. C. Miller. 

There were also present George R. Bishop, of New York, and 
George Farnell, of Providence, li.I. 

After dinner the meeting was called to order by President 
Yerrinton, who addressed the Association as follows: — 



ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

GenUemen of the New England Shorthayid Heporters" Associa- 
tion^ — In the order of business set forth in your By-laws, the 
first clause calls for an address by the President. I very much 
regret that I have been in such a condition of health of Lite as to 
preclude the preparation of anything worthy to be dignified with 
the name of an address. I know I may rely upon your kindness 
to j)ardon my shortcoming in this respect, in view of the cause. 

J^et me say, in the first place, in the absence of the Secretary, 
to whom you would naturally look for a report of the condition 
of the Association, that we have, at the termination of the first 
year of its existence, a membershij) of twenty-eight, embracing 
representative men from all of the New England States, mostly, 
however, as was to be expected, from the State of Massachusetts. 
This is, perhaps, as large a membership as we could reasonably 
hope to obtain in so short a time, and with so little effort as has 
been made in that direction ; but it is to be regretted that there 
are several leading men of the profession who have not seen fit 
as yet to join the Association. I know I express the feeling of 
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all when I say that I trust they may soon be led to see the light 
and have the gi'ace to come up to it. 

In considering what I could do that would be of service to you 
on this occasion, it occurred to me that perhaps a review of the 
legal status of the profession, as exemplified by the statutes of 
the several New England States, might prove interesting and 
instructive. I cannot hope that it will be entertaining^ but it 
will certainly be suggestive as indicating the progress which has 
been made in something over a score of years in securing a firm 
foothold for the profession in the courts. The changes which 
have been made in the laws in respect of the employment of 
reporters in legal proceedings show, in the main, a better and 
more enlightened appreciation of the value and importance, even 
necessity^ of such service, and a readiness on the part of legis- 
lators to grant a fair and honorable compensation therefor. I 
crave your patience as I read these dry and flavorless statutes, 
save that here and there the stenographer who reads or hears 
them detects the ** smell of cash," which, according to the. Em- 
peror Vespasian, " is good." 

MAINE. 

The State of Maine passed a general law, in 1867 or there- 
abouts, providing for the appointment by the presiding justice at 
any term of the Supreme Judicial or Superior Court of a stenog- 
rapher to report the proceedings, who was to be an oflicer of the 
court and be sworn to a faithful discharge of his duty. He was 
to take full notes of all oral testimony and other proceedings in 
the trial of causes, including the charge of the justice, and furnish 
for the use of the court a fair, legible longhand copy of so much 
of his notes as the court should direct. His compensation was 
not to exceed five dollars a day for attendance, six cents a mile 
for actual travel, and ten cents for every one hundred words of 
longhand copy furnished for the use of the court. He was also 
required to furnish* transcripts to parties at the same rate. By 
one of the sections of the law it is provided that, "whenever it 
becomes necessary, in any court in the State, to prove the testi- 
mony of a witness at the trial of any former case in any court 
in the State, the certified copy of the notes of such testimony, 
taken by the stenographic reporter at the court where said witness 
testified, is evidence to prove the same." (Chapter 82, Sees. 145 
and 146, R. S.) 
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This law, so far as I can ascertain, remained unchanged until 
1889, when by Chapter 205 of the laws of that year the salary 
of the Cumberland County stenographer was fixed at $1,500, 
"in full for all services now legally chargeable by him to said 
county." I infer that this change was made because of the great 
amount of business transacted by the courts of that county, in 
which the city of Portland is located, and several large towns. 

In 1885 the legislature saw fit to enact a law providing for the 
appointment of stenographers " as commissioners to take deposi- 
tions and disclosures of trustees"; said commissioners to be 
appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent of the 
council, upon the written recommendation of any judge of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, to hold oflice for four years, to act 
throughout the State, and to have and exercise the same powers 
in taking depositions and disclosures of trustees as are exercised 
by justices of the peace. The notes of the commissioners are 
required to be taken and transcribed in full by questions and 
answers, and read to the trustee or deponent, and signed by him. 
Or he may waive the reading, in which case the deposition or 
disclosure is to be admissible without his signature. The com- 
missioners are to receive the same fees as justices of the peace, 
and twenty cents a page for their transcripts. (Chapter 327, 
Laws of 1885.) 

The sphere of the stenographers of Maine was further enlarged 
by the legislature of the present year by the passage of a law 
authorizing judges of Courts of Probate and Insolvency to em- 
ploy them at hearings and examinations in those courts, when- 
ever they may deem it necessary or advisable. They are to be 
sworn to a faithful discharge of their duties, and to take full 
notes of all oral testimony and of such other proceedings as 
the judge may direct, and, when required by the judge, furnish 
for the files of the court a correct and legible longhand or type- 
written transcript of the notes of the oral testimony of any per- 
son testifying at such hearing or submitting to such examina- 
tion, such transcription to be made in full, by questions and 
answers. 

By Section 2 of the Act it is provided that said transcript 
" shall be read to the person whose testimony or examination it 
is, at a time and place to be appointed by the judge, unless such 
person or his counsel waives such reading," and, if found to be 
correct, it shall be signed by the person testifying. 
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Section 3 contains provisions which are quite novel, and such 
as are not to be found, so far as I know, upon the statute book 
of any other New England State. I will therefore quote it in 
full : — 

Sect. 3. MaDifest errors or mistakes in any traDScript may be corrected, under 
the direction of the judge, according to the facts. Bat when an error or mistake 
is alleged by the party conducting the hearing or examination, or by his coun- 
sel, or by the person testifying or submitting to examination, or by his counsel, 
and said parties cannot agree whether or not there is such an error or mistake 
as alleged, or what correction should be made, the judge shall decide whether or 
not such an error or mistake exists, and may allow or disallow a correction 
according as he may find the fact ; but in such case the judge shall annex to the 
transcript a certificate signed by him, stating the alleged error or mistake, and 
by whom alleged, and the correction allowed or disallowed. In case the said 
parties mutually agree that there is an error or mistake in the transcript, and in 
like manner agree what the correction should be, the transcript may be cor- 
rected according to such agreement ; but such correction shall be stated and made 
ic the presence of the judge. No changes or alterations shall be made in any 
transcript except in the presence of the judge or the person appointed by the 
judge to take the examination. 

The compensation provided for the stenographer is five dollars 
a day for services and travel at the rate of twelve cents per 
mile, ten cents for every hundred words, to be allowed by the 
judge and paid by the county in which the court or examination 
is held. In probate matters the stenographer's fee is to be paid 
to the register for the county out of the estate in the hands of 
the executor, administrator, or guardian, and in insolvent matters 
it is to be paid to the register of the county by the assignee. 

In addition to the transcript to be furnished the judge, as pro- 
vided in Section 1, the stenographer is required, by Section 7, 
"to furnish correct and legible longhand or typewritten copies of 
their notes of the oral testimony taken to any person calling for 
the same, upon payment of ten cents for every hundred words of 
the copy furnished." (Chapter 64, Acts of 1891.) 



NEW HAMPSniRB. 

As the existing law of New Hampshire will be superseded on 
Jan. 1, 1892, by the Revision of the Statutes adopted by the last 
legislature, I shall not occupy your time by reading the original 
statute. The new law in regard to the matter of reporters con- 
tains but two sections, which are very brief : — 
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Skct. 22. A stenographer may be employed in any jadicial proceeding 
whenever the court shall so order or the parties agree. He shall be sworn be- 
fore entering upon his duties. He shall make for the ose of the court and the 
parties a true report of all proceedings, the original of which and a copy of it 
written out in full shall, as soon as practicable, be placed on file. 

Sect. 23. A reasonable compensation shall be allowed to the stenographer, 
to be paid by the parties, in whole or in part, and taxed in the bill of costs, or 
by the county, as the court may order. (Chapter 227, P. S.) 

In addition to this law providing for the employment of sten- 
ographers in the courts, the State reporter is authorized to em- 
ploy a stenographer to assist him at the law terms of the Supreme 
Court, who is to be paid a reasonable comj)ensation. (Chapter 
214, Sec. 4, P. S.) 

VERMONT. 

The Green Mountain State, by an Act passed in 18G9, author- 
ized the employment of reporters in the county courts in these 
terms : — 

Section 1. That each county court may, in their discretion, appoint and 
employ a reporter to fully report the proceedings of said court, at any term 
thereof, for the use and convenience of said court and all parties having busi 
ness therein. 

Sect. 2. Such reporter shall be sworn to the faithful discharge of his duty 
before entering upon the same, and shall be responsible for the correctness of his 
reports, and may be discharged at any time by said county court, in their 
discretion. 

Sect. 3. The said county court is hereby authorized and empowered to audit 
and adjust the account of said reporter, and certify the same to the auditor of 
accounts, who shall draw an order for the amount allowed upon the Treasurer 
of the State. [Acts of 1869, No. 52.] 

This Act remained in force until 1878, when it was so amended 
as to read as follows, greatly enlarging the phonographic field 
of operations : — 

Seot. 2. The presiding judge of each county court, and the chancellor of 
each court of chancery, may, each in his discretion, appoint and employ a steno- 
graphic reporter to make a verbatim report of the proceedings of either of said 
courts at any term thereof, and of such proceedings in hearings before auditors, 
referees, and masters in chancery as either such presiding judge or such chan- 
cellor may order to be reported, for the use and convenience of said courts and 
of all parties having business therein. 

Sect. 3. Such reporter shall be sworn to the faithful discharge of the duties 
of his office before entering upon the same ; and it shall be within the power of 
said presiding judge, or of said chancellor, to discharge him at any time he may- 
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see fit; and such reporter shall be respoDsible for the correctness of his reports 
and of all copies thereof made by hira, or ander his direction, and certified to by 
him to be correct ; and sach reporter shall, within twenty days from the rising 
of sach coanty court, file with the clerk thereof certified copies of the evidence 
and proceedings in all cases directed by said presiding judge of such coanty 
court; and said presiding judge shall so direct, in all cases founded upon in- 
dictments for murder, or for any felony, the commission of which may be 
punished by imprisonment in the State Prison for ten years or more, in which 
a conviction has been had; said copies to be verbatim transcripts of the evidence 
and proceedings and to be a part of the files of such county court ; and said 
reporter shall furnish a verbatim and certified transcript of the evidence and 
proceedings in every hearing reported by him, under the order of either said 
presiding judge of such county court or of said chancellor of such court of 
chancery, to the auditor, referee, or master in chancery, as the case may be, 
within twenty days after the termination of such hearing ; and said reporter shall 
furnish a verbatim and certified transcript of the evidence and proceedings in 
every trial and hearing reported by him, to any party in interest, upon request 
of such party, within twenty days from the time of making such request, and 
shall receive in payment therefor five cents per folio of one hundred words. 

Sf.ct. 4. All transcripts of evidence or proceedings in any cause or hearing 
tried in either of such courts, or in any cause or hearing tried before au auditor, 
referee, or master in chancery, ordered to be reported by said presiding judge of 
such county court or said chancellor of such court of chancery, which said tran- 
scripts are made by or under the direction of said reporter, and duly certified 
by him to be a verbatim transcript of his verbatim stenographic notes of 
such evidence or proceedings, shall be received as evidence in any court in this 
State in any cause, where the subject-matter would be admissible under the 
rules of evidence. 

Sect. 5. The presiding judge of such county court or the chancellor, of 
such court of chancery, as the case may be, is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to audit and allow the accounts of said reporter ; and the county clerk 
shall thereupon pay such accounts as allowed by the presiding judge or chan- 
cellor out of the funds in his hands provided for the payment of court expenses. 
[Acts of 1878, No. 45.] 

At the same session of the legislature the following law was 
passed : — 

Section 1. In all trials on indictment in this State, the penalty of which, if 
sustained by the verdict, would be death or imprisonment at hard labor in the 
State Prison, ten years or more, the presiding judge at the trial shall procure a 
stenographer to take down all the proceedings of the trial, at the expense of the 
State, and shall cause all or any part or parts of the same to be written out in 
plain English, as circumstances may require. 

Seot. 2. Whenever sentence of death or imprisonment for life at hard labor 
in the State Prison shall be pronounced upon a convict-, it shall be the duty of 
the clerk of the court in which such convict was tried to procure a copy of the 
indictment, testimony on trial, charge of the court, verdict of the jury, and sen- 
tence of the court, in plain English, and file the same in the office of said county 
clerk for future use. [Acts of 1878^ No. 36.] 
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It will be seen that no provision is made in these acts for 
salary or per diern^ but I believe the judges have agreed that the 
amount to be paid the reporters for note- taking shall be seven 
dollars per day. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The earliest statute providing for reporting in any of the courts 
in this Commonwealth was the Act entitled "An Act for the 
preservation of evidence in certain cases in Suffolk County," 
approved June 3, 1870, the passage of which was secured mainly 
through the efforts of Mr. Jay Read Pember, now of Vermont. 
By this Act the judges of the Superior Court were authorized to 
appoint a shorthand reporter for the first and second sessions of 
that court in Suffolk County, — the only sessions then existing. 
The salary was fixed at $2,000. The important section of the 
Act read as follows: — 

Whenever, in the trial of any action in said court for said connty, both parties 
to the same shall agree in writing that a stenographic report of the evidence, or 
of the chartre of the presiding judge, or of any part of the proceedings, shall be 
taken, or whenever, upon the application of either party to an action, the presid- 
ing judge shall deem it advisable that a stenographic report of any part of the 
proceedings shall be taken, it shall be the duty of the stenographers so appointed 
to cause full stenographic notes to be taken of such proceedings, or any part 
thereof which may be so required ; and it shall further be the duty of the said 
stenographers to furnish to either party to such action, upon request, a transcript 
of such part of the notes so taken as may be required, on payment, on behalf of 
such party, of seven cents per hundred words for each and every copy so tran- 
scribed and furnished ; and, in case the presiding judge shall require a transcript 
of any part of the stenographic notes so taken, he may order the expenses 
thereon to be paid equally by the parties to the action, at the rate of seven cents 
for every hundred words so transcribed, and may enforce payment thereof, and 
the amount so paid may be allowed to the prevailing party in action. 

In 1885 the legislature passed an Act providing for the appoint- 
ment of a stenographer for the Superior Court for civil business in 
each county, excluding Suffolk, who was required to report every 
case, and allowed fiper diem of seven dollars, and seven cents per 
folio for transcripts. The other provisions of the Act were sub- 
stantially the same as those of the one relating to Suffolk Coimty, 
with this exception. The Act provides that "during the trial 
of a case at which the stenographer is present the examination 
of witnesses shall not be interrupted for the purpose of having 
notes of their testimony taken except by such stenographer," — a 
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provision which is not embodied, in form or substance, in the 
prior Act applicable to Suffolk County alone. By an amendment 
passed in 1887 the compensation was increased to nine dollars 
per day, and ten cents per folio for transcripts. 

By Chapter 24 of the Acts of 1887 the judges of the Superior 
Court were authorized to appoint stenographers for the four 
courts in Suffolk County, and to "direct said stenographers to 
serve in either of said sessions as the necessities of the service 
may require." The salary of the stenographers in the first and 
second sessions was fixed at $2,000 per year, and that of the sten- 
ographers of the third and fourth sessions at $1,500 per year, and 
the price of transcripts was increased from seven to ten cents per 
folio. The provision in the Act of 1870 authorizing the employ- 
ment of an assistant was omitted from this Act, as some disagree- 
ment had arisen as to the purpose and intent of that provision. 

In 1889, by Chapter 324 of the Acts of that year, the salary of 
each of the stenographers in the Suffolk County courts was in- 
creased to $2,500. 

In 1888 the legislature passed an Act (Chapter 365) en tilted 
" An Act in relation to the evidence given at inquests," which 
opened a door for the employment of stenographers in another 
class of hearings, which has proved somewhat beneficial to the 
profession. 

By this Act it is provided that, "when a justice has reason 
to believe that an inquest to be held by him relates to a death 
by accident upon a railroad of a passenger or employee or of a 
traveller upon a public or private way at a railroad crossing, it 
shall be his duty to cause a verbatim report of the evidence given 
before him to be made. The accuracy of such report shall be 
sworn to by the person making it ; and the report, and the re- 
porter's bill for his services, after each has been examined and 
approved in writing by such justice, shall be forwarded without 
unnecessary delay to the Board of Railroad Commissioners. 
Such bill shall be paid by the Commonwealth, and shall be 
assessed upon the corporation or corporations owning or operat- 
ing the road or roads on which the accident happens, and shall 
be collected as provided in Section 12 of Chapter 112 of the Pub- 
lic Statutes," which provides for the payment of the expenses 
and salaries of the Board by the corporations owning or operating 
railroads or street railways. 

By Chapter 154 of the Acts of 1889 the provisions of the fore- 
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going Act were extended to inquests relating to deaths by acci- 
dent " resulting from or connected with the operation of a street 
railway." 

At the last session of the legislature of this State the official 
stenographer for Essex County, Mr. Charles D. Gay, caused a bill 
defining the duties of the stenographer for the Superior Court of 
that county to be presented to the House, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, who reported it in a new draft, 
making its provisions applicable to all the counties, with the excep- 
tion of Suffolk. The purpose of the bill, in brief, was to relieve 
the stenographer from the burden of reporting every case, by 
providing, substantially as in the law relating to Suffolk County, 
that he shall be called upon to report a case only when both 
parlies make a written request to that effect, or when upon 
the application of either party to an action the presiding judge 
deems it advisable that a stenographic report of any part of the 
proceedings shall be taken. The bill passed the House without 
any serious opposition, but was killed in the Senate. 



RHODB ISLAND. 

The earliest law with reference to reporters in the courts of 
Rhode Island of which I find any record appears in the Public 
Statutes of 1882, Chapter 198, and forms Sections 14, 15, and 16 
of that chapter. It reads as follows : — 

Sect. 14. The Supreme Court may appoint a phonographic clerk, who shall 
hold his office during their pleasure, and shall be duly engaged like other 
clerks of said court. (What that last sentence means, as applicable to a sten- 
ographer, would puzzle the far-famed astuteness of a Philadelphia lawyer to con- 
jecture.) 

Skct. 1.5. Such clerk shall report the proceedings in the trial of any action^ 
civil or criminal, whenever so directed by said court, and shall transcribe his 
notes of such report, which transcript shall be filed with the papers in such rase. 
The expense of such report and transcript shall be allowed by the court and 
paid by the general treasurer, upon the order of the State auditor. 

Sect. 16. Such clerk shall report and transcribe the evidence taken before 
any master in chancery, whenever requested by him so to do ; and such master, 
upon receiving such transcript, shall tax the reasonable cost of such report and 
transcript, which shall be allowed as part of the costs in the case. 

It will be observed that this law is very general in its terms, 
and leaves the compensation to be paid the " phonographic 
clerk" undetermined. An effort was made at the session of the 
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legislature of 1882 to obtain the enactment of a more satisfactory 
statute, which was, to a limited extent^ successful, inasmuch as 
an amendment was passed extending the provisions of the Act to 
the Court of Common Pleas, and fixing the per diem at " a sum 
not exceeding six dollars per day." The full text of the amended 
law, which is now in force in Rhode Island, is as f oUowa : — 

The Sapreme Court and Court of Common Pleas maj appoint a phono- 
graphic clerk, who shall hold his office daring their pleasure, and shall be duly 
engaged like other clerks of said courts. Such clerk shall report the. proceed- 
ings in the trial of any action, civil or criminal, whenever so directed by the 
court, and shall receive as compensation therefor a sum not exceeding six dol- 
lars per day, to be allowed by the court and paid by the general treasurer upon 
the order of the State auditor ; and, if the services of such clerk shall be needed 
in different branches of the same court at the same time, he may employ an 
assistant at the same rate of compensation. Such clerk shall also, upon the 
order of the court, transcribe his notes of such report, to be filed with the 
papers of the case ; and for such service the court may make a reasonable allow- 
ance, to be paid in the manner aforesaid. In other cases, he shall make a tran- 
script of the whole or any part of such report, at the request of either party 
to any such action, to be paid for by such party ; and, in case it shall become 
necessary to use the same in further proceedings in such action, the reasonable 
cost of such transcript shall be allowed by the court as part of the costs in the 
case. 

At the same session of the legislature, in an Act relating to 
the taking of testimony before masters in chancery, it was pro- 
vided that at such hearings the master "may be attended by the 
phonographic clerk of the court or his assistant, who shall re- 
port and transcribe for the use of the master all the testimony in 
such suit or proceeding." 

On the 21st of January of this year a Bill was introduced into 
the House of Representatives and referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, amending Chapter 198 of the Public Statutes entitled 
"Of the Clerks of the Supreme Court and Court of Common 
Pleas," and providing that "the Supreme Court and Court of 
Common Pleas shall appoint shorthand clerks for their respective 
courts, who shall hold ofiice during their pleasure, and shall be 
duly engaged like other clerks in said courts." " Said clerks 
shall report the proceedings in all jury trials, civil and criminal, 
and shall receive as compensation therefor the sum of 9 per day, 
to be allowed by the court and paid by the general treasurer upon 
the order of the State auditor. Such clerks shall, upon the order 
of the court, transcribe the notes of such report, to be filed with 
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the papers in the case; and for every hundred words of such 
transcript he shall be paid not more than ten cents, to be paid in 
the manner aforesaid. Such clerks shall, at the request of either 
party, make a transcript of the whole or any part of such testi- 
mony, to be paid for by said party at the rate of ten cents for 
every hundred words of such transcript." 

The Bill passed the House and was sent to the Senate, where 
it was amended by increasing the amount to be paid for transcripts 
to twelve cents per folio. Upon its return to the House it failed 
of final passage by reason, as I underst^d, of the omission of one 
of the necessary steps in the process of legislation. 



CONNECTICUT. 

In 1884 the legislature of Connecticut passed an Act (Chapter 
95 of the Acts of that year). Section 1 of which provides that the 
judges of the Superior Court at their annual meeting in June, 
1884, and biennally thereafter, shall appoint one skilful stenogra 
pher for each county in the State, for the term of two years, and 
until his successor is appointed and qualified, unless removed by 
said judges for cause. 

Section 2 provides that the official stenographer shall be sworn 
to a faithful performance of his duties, and attend and make 
accurate reports of all the proceedings at the terms of the court 
for which he is appointed, except the arguments of counsel. The 
employment of assistants is authorized. 

Section 3 provides that transcripts of the shorthand records of 
an official or assistant stenographer shall be prima fade a correct 
statement of the testimony and proceedings. 

By section 4 it is provided that transcripts of the recorded pro- 
ceedings shall be furnished by the stenographer, upon the order 
of the court, to the court, the State's attorney, or any party to a 
suit of which a stenographic record of the proceedings has been 
made, within a reasonable time. 

Section 5 provides th,at the official stenographers and their as- 
sistants shall be paid ten dollars a day for each day when attend- 
ing said courts, and ten cents for each folio of a hundred words 
transcribed. 

All stenographer's notes are, by Section 6, required to be filed 
with the clerk of the court within thirty days after the cause is 
submitted ; but they may be withdrawn for a reasonable time for 
the purpose of transcription. 
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Section 7 provides that during the trial of a case witnesses 
shall not be interrupted except for the purpose of having notes of 
their testimony taken by the stenographer. 

At the following session of the legislature the provisions of 
this-Act were extended to the Courts of Common Pleas. Subse- 
quently an effort was made to repeal all laws relating to the em- 
ployment of stenographers in the courts ; but the efforts, so far 
from being successful, resulted in the extension of the existing 
laws to the Probate Courts. 

It would be easy to criticise these laws from the standpoint of 
the practical stenographer, especially with reference to the ambi- 
guity of some of the sections, the uncertain tenure of office, and 
the niggardly compensation allowed ; but I do not care to enlarge 
upon these points. I think the stenographers of this State may 
well congratulate themselves upon the definiteness with which 
their duties are prescribed in the statutes and the liberal spirit in 
which the legislature has dealt with them in the matter of salaries 

and compensation for transcripts. 

» 

A few words, gentlemen, by way of retrospect and of contrast 
between the present and the past. When I remember how nar- 
row and circumscribed was the field of the stenographer — or pho- 
nogi'apher, as he was called at that time — when I issued my first 
modest card, and think of the extent of that field to-day, I am 
amazed at the marvellous development which has taken place. It 
was, indeed, "the day of small things." As an illustration, let me 
mention the fact that in 1852, the time to which I refer, there 
was not a single shorthand reporter whose name appeared in the 
Boston Directory as such. If my memory serves me, the Brothers 
Parkhurst, Henry M. and William II., had left the city ; and the 
only verbatim reporter remaining was Br. James W. Stone, with 
the exception of Mr. John C. Moore, an old-school stenographer, 
who was engaged on the Journal^ and did, I believe, no outside 
work. Dr. Stone, an enthusiastic phonographer, and an earnest 
advocate of the phonetic reform, engaged in the business of re- 
porting from pure love of the art, as he had ample means. At an 
early period in the war he was appointed Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the Third Massachusetts District, when he substan- 
tially withdrew from the reporting field, and in 1863 passed to 
"where, beyond these voices, there is peace." The Direc- 
tory for 1860, under the heading " Stenographic Reporters," con- 
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tains but two names, — James M. Pomeroy and my own. If you 
look at the volume for 1891 you will find under the heading 
" Stenographers " seventy-two names. Surely, the cloud which, 
forty years ago, was no bigger than a man's hand, has now^cov- 
ered the whole heavens. 

It is not to be gainsaid that this great multiplication of pro- 
fessional reporters has brought with it a somewhat strenuous com- 
petition. Young men and young women, enticed by the seductive 
advertisements of shorthand schools, institutes, colleges, and what 
not, and with roseate visions before their enraptured gaze of un- 
told wealth after six weeks, three month's, or, at most, six months' 
study, rush by hundreds into this apparently short and smooth 
road to affluence, — to be disenchanted, I fear, after a very brief 
experience. If I might without irreverence borrow a phrase which 
belongs to the domain of theology, I should say, " Many are called, 
but few chosen." When Thackeray sends Clive Xewcome to the 
Continent to study for his prospective profession, he equips him 
with paints and brushes, and all the paraphernalia of an artist ; 
and then he says, " If painting boxes made painters, if sketching 
tools would but enable me to sketch, surely I would hasten this 
very instant to Messrs. Soap & Isaacs ; but, alas ! these petty toys 
no more make artists than cowls make monks." So the knowl- 
edge of shorthand obtained by three months' or six months' ini- 
tiation into the mysteries of the Pitman system, or Graham's, or 
Munson's, or Bisho})'s, or Osgoodby's, or any other of the almost 
innumerable systems which now tempt the anxious seeker after 
stenographic knowledge, though supplemented with the most 
nicely pointed Faber or Dixon pencil or the most approved and 
warranted ever-flowing stylographic pen, and the most carefully 
ruled and exquisite of paper, does not make a stenographic re- 
porter, any more than paints and brushes, easels and palettes, make 
an artist. What else, then, is required ? " Ay, there's the rub." 
Opinions on that question are so various that I doubt if it would 
be possible to formulate any statement that would be accepted as 
the consensus of those who may be assumed to speak with author- 
ity on such a matter. Not long ago I read in a phonographic maga- 
zine an elaborate and evidently carefully prepared paper on the 
necessary qualifications of a successful shorthand reporter, in 
which the writer claimed that he or she who aspired to occupy such 
a position should understand Greek and Latin, French and Ger- 
man, — and, for aught I know, Sanscrit, Chinese, and Russian, — 
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and have a knowledge of all the sciences, with theology and general 
literatare thrown in ; in short, such fulness and multifariousness of 
intellectual attainment as would fit a man to stand as a candidate 
for all the professorships in Harvard College, without fear of 
being distanced in any competitive examination. Such acquire- 
ments are possible only to men like James Crichton, called 
"the Admirable," of whom it is said that before he attained his 
twentieth year he had run through the whole circle of the sciences 
known in his time, mastered ten different languages, and perfected 
himself in every knightly accomplishment. We must sadly admit 
that "Admirable Crichtons" are phenomenal among men. No, 
my friends, fortunately for us, fortunately for the members of our 
profession everywhere, it is possible for a man (and, when I 
say "man," I include his sister woman) to follow the business of 
shorthand reporting, and to do his work to the satisfaction of 
his employers, without becoming a walking encyclopaBdia, if 
equipped with a fairly good English education, and dowered with 
a strong physical constitution, acute faculties of perception and 
comprehension, and — what I should characterize as the funda- 
mental quality of all — good sense. 

You will not understand me as disparaging the study of any 
branch of knowledge by one who seeks to fit himself as a short- 
hand reporter. Far from it. I recognize fully the fact that the 
more thorough his mental discipline, the better his education, the 
greater his familiarity with the many and varied subjects with 
which he will be called upon to deal, the more easily and sat- 
isfactorily will his work be performed. And not this alone. 
"There is," as Charles Sumner once said, "a happiness in the 
acquisition of knowledge which surpasses all common joys " ; and 
so I would urge reading and study upon the stenographer, not 
merely because these will afford him ever new and constantly 
enlarging resources upon which he may draw in the exercise of 
his vocation, but because he will thus find the highest and purest 
satisfaction to be found in earthly things, and, step by step, 
advance to the fulness of the stature of the perfect man. Believe 
me, I speak in all sincerity when I quote in this connection these 
two lines of Bums, — 

** And may yoa better reck the rede 
Than ever did th' adviser." 

To return to the point from which I have somewhat diverged. 
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Notwithslandiiig the fact to which I have alluded of the compe- 
tition caused bv the m-eat increase in the number of those who 
essay to practise the art stenographic, I am inclined to think 
that, with the constantly increasing demand for such service, any 
young man possessing the requisite qualifications, who can deter- 
minedly resolve to "shun delights and live laborious days" — 
and nights — and devote himself with earnestness of purpose and 
singleness of aim to the object in view, will find in the profession 
of a shorthand reporter, if not fame or " the potentiality of wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice," to use Dr. Johnson's sonorous 
words, honorable recognition as a member of a useful profession, 
and such pecuniary recompense as will enable him to attain "the 
golden mean of Agar's perfect prayer," which is all that the vast 
majority of average men can hope to achieve, in lieu of great 
wealth and of what Byron calls **the glory and the nothingness 
of fame." 

I have occupied too much of your time, and will only say, in 
conclusion, that I trust the members of this Association will, by 
their example, stimulate each other, and their brethren and sisters 
generally, to hold the banner high, and by their conduct as high- 
minded, intelligent, and honorable men and women, exalt and 
dignify their calling. In a recent article by Mr. Gladstone on 
John Murray, the famous English publisher, he uses this lan- 
guage : " Murray raised the tone of his profession ; and every 
man who does that is ampng the benefactors of his race." I can 
ask nothing more or better of you than that, by the faithful and 
conscientious discharge of your often onerous and always respon- 
sible duties, you may "raise the tone of your profession," and 
thus become worthy to be ranked " among the benefactors of your 
race." 

Mr. George R. Bishop, ofl!icial stenographer of the New York 
Stock Exchange, was next introduced, and spoke as follows: — 

REMARKS OF GEORGE R. BISHOP. OF NEVT" TORK CITT. 

Mr, President and Gentlemen^ — I question — with the Presi- 
dent's permission — the wisdom of first making this demand on 
the stranger just come within your gates. It would seem that he 
should have had the opportunity, before being thus called on, to 
know more intimately those of you whom he had never before 
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met, by listening to the speeches you should have made and the 
papers you should have read. There might thus have been given 
him that inspiration which the listening to eloquent and wise 
things sometimes imparts to those who are reasonably receptive. 
With the mind thus awakened, and with the elixir of these breezes 
that sweep in from the Atlantic and touch this ocean eyrie and 
rustle, now soothingly, now animatedly, through these trees that 
have been wisely planted in the sparse soil of this rocky height, 
all tending to quicken and to thrill, — with all these, and such 
other incentives as are so obvious that I need not stop to name 
them, surely, if there were eloquence in one, it should be aroused, 
and he should find it easy to clothe his thoughts in words, and to 
embellish them with well-chosen trope and metaphor. But here 
am I, arriving only late last evening in your Eastern metropolis 
from one larger and more noisy, if not more noble, with the dust 
of travel scarcely shaken off, invited to address you, at the very 
opening of a session which I have reason to believe will be both 
interesting and important, on a subject on which — or on some 
aspects of which — I have no doubt you could easily instruct and 
edify me, — the subject of ihortJmnd, I confess your call thus 
early seems to me to be premature. With not a line of manu- 
script from which to speak to you, I feel that it is somewhat in- 
opportune. 

I have enjoyed the morning voyage down your harbor, — the 
first voyage I ever made on its waters. I appreciate the beauty 
of this situation where we meet, and I find it difficult to break 
away from the spell imposed by this environment of natural 
beauty. It requires a positive effort to withdraw the attention 
from the surrounding things that appeal to the external sense. 
And yet the environment is perhaps sufficiently suggestive of 
things that appeal also to the intellect ; for yonder is Nahant, 
where so many of the beautiful passages in the journals of Pro- 
fessor Longfellow were written ; and yonder is Beverly, where, 
if I remember, your genial and versatile Dr. Holmes often spends 
his summers. As I watch the long rollers come in, and catch the 
scent of the salt air of your Eastern coast, so different from 

" The heavy earthj scents 
That blow /rom summer shores," 

I recall one of the most eloquent word-pictures that the late Dean 
Stanley ever drew, — the picture contained in one of his discourses 
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at the most ancient seat of learning in Scotland, the University 
of St. Andrew, of that ancient seat itself, from whose headland 
one looks right out towards Norway, with no island even between ; 
a site so boldly prominent that the foam-flakes of the northern 
ocean go flying on the wings of the gale through its exposed 
streets ; its gray edifices, spreading wide the gaunt arms of their 
antique magnificence in the teeth of the tempest, or casting their 
spell over the hours of perfect calm that only occasionally pre- 
vail there. I am reminded — still keeping close to the things of 
the intellect — that almost in sight lies the oldest seat of the higher 
learning that this New World possesses, — an institution that has 
but lately celebrated, with due ceremony and appropriate illuminar 
tion of intellectual stars, the quarter-millennial anniversary of 
its foundation ; an institution which, inasmuch as the art we pro- 
fess is one of classical origin, a survival of the Augustan age of 
Rome, should afford some encouragement to that art, though it 
may yet delay for a few decades any attempt to rival a renowned 
university of the Old World, that of Berlin, by establishing 
lectureships, or "readerships," within its walls on Ancient and 
Modern Shorthand. 

It is pleasant to advert to the points at which our art has, in 
past centuries, come in touch with the culture, the refinement, 
the civilizing influences of the world, whether in the earliest pe- 
riods of its development, when Ennius and Tiro and Seneca wrote 
it, or later, in the times of the great emperors, or still later, when 
it is probable that only in the monasteries or among the learned 
of the religious orders was any trace of it preserved, or later still, 
when alert minds, both in England and France, — perhaps in Eng- 
land first, — revived it, and inaugurated its new era of multitudi- 
nous and widely varying systems. Those who revived it in Eng- 
land were men of learning, — doctors of medicine and of divinity, 
and scholars of humbler rank ; while in France the first systematic 
exposition of shorthand ever issued in print, so far as we have 
any knowledge (and I have seen a copy of the book, dated about 
1650), was by Jacques Cossard, a Churchman, of the College of 
France, — a work contemporaneous with the English system of 
Shelton in which Sir Samuel Pepys wrote his celebrated Diary. 
It is known that quite early in our colonial history many among 
the preachers, presiding over slender parishes when there was 
scarcely any inland and all was frontier, were writers of short- 
hand, often composing their sermons in it. With great intellect- 
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ual energy they attacked doctrinal problems, and the secular 
ones that interested clergy and laymen alike ; and with something 
of this same resolution they mastered the details of whatever 
systems they respectively saw fit to learn, and their persistence, 
and their inclination to practically apply what they had learned 
to the saving of what has always seemed to be more valuable in 
America than elsewhere, time^ constituted them worthy represen- 
tatives of the true American spirit, typical precursors of all who 
have contributed to our national advancement and development. 

I have elsewhere attempted to show that the practice of short- 
hand has been intimately associated with the practice of the law, 
— a proposition holding good, first in England, and later, even 
more universally, in America and in Scotland. I have also 
attempted to show that there were striking analogies in the de- 
velopment of the law and of shorthand, and especially that the 
growth of professionalism in the law — as illustrated both in 
the Common Law and in Equity — had been such as to warrant the 
belief that in shorthand there had already begun, and that there 
might be expected to continue to be, a growth, on very similar lines, 
of professionalism in shorthand, along with the recognition of the 
need, in that calling, of almost as careful and prolonged a train- 
ing, and quite as complete a preliminary education, as are required 
in the law, both callings also finding their most complete oppor- 
tunity, not in mere theorizing and philosophizing, but in dealing 
with practical, every-day human interests. In various papers, 
most of which appear in different numbers of the Proceedings of 
the New York State Stenographers' Association, I have adverted 
to facts that supported this contention. I shall not repeat them 
now. I merely say, generally, that there was little in the early 
history of the legal calling — there was little in, for example, its 
history in Italy, which had been the home thus far of the most 
perfect of jurisprudential systems; little in its mediaeval univer- 
sities, Bologna and the rest — that was prophetic of the con- 
ceded ly exalted professional position which the law now holds ; 
and B& professionalism is no longer supposed to be restricted to 
what were once called "the three learned professions," and as 
strictly expert stenography of the highest grade requires an edu- 
cational equipment and a laboriousness of preliminary training 
and preparation almost equal to that required by any of those, 
the probabilities are that, when these facts have become fully 
understood, — and when it shall be understood that many of our 
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ablest stenographers have taken courses in the law and become 
members of the bar, either because of their interest in the law 
or to better equip themselves for doing stenographic work, or 
for both reasons, — the occupation will, in its higher departments, 
be recognized SiS b. profession, broadly and without any qualifica- 
tion. 

But the drift of what I was saying was in the direction of the 
notable things with which our art has been associated ; and what 
I said concerning the practice of it by our colonial clergymen was 
not meant to imply that the practice was limited to them. As a 
matter of fact, it was not so limited ; for I could give you the 
data to show that nearly, if not quite, a century before Mr. Pitman 
wrote his first book, trials were reported by shorthand and great 
debates were preserved for us through the same instrumentality. 
I take satisfaction in referring to these things, because to me an 
historical background is both interesting and important. Thrown 
against it, the modern picture, the present picture, comes out in 
juster proportions than would be possible if the background were 
lacking. With such a background, the distortion of present facts, 
the exaggeration of present conditions, is guarded against. Many 
suppose that the shorthand era began with Mr. Pitman. It is a 
revelation to them to learn that long anterior to 1838-40, long 
before the dawn of the present century, most admirable reportorial 
work was done in the older systems. It is more of a revelation to 
some to learn that in the United Kingdom itself, — in London, 
the capital of it, — even after fifty years of the newer system, the 
older ones, Gurney, Taylor, Lewis, and others, still maintain 
their ascendency in parliamentary and other official work ; that 
these old systems and the new systems are practised side by side 
without any disparagement of the old. To continue as I began, 
I was greatly interested a year or two ago in looking through my 
copy of Palfrey's "New England," — a book which is to me almost 
a classic, possibly, in part, for the reason that my ancestors on one 
side hailed from New England, from the smallest of the New 
England States, a State to whose history, including its free, broad 
charter. Palfrey does noble justice, — I say I was much interested 
to find in a foot-note in Palfrey's a reference to the published pro- 
ceedings, taken in shorthand, at the trial of the accused soldiers 
just after the Boston massacre, — a trial in which the names 
Adams and Quincy appear, names the very mention of which stir 
the pulse of one who knows the history of the times of '76. I 
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do not think I am unduly ambitious to show that our art is inti- 
mately associated with important events, especially where the 
preservation of a record of them has been dependent on the art 
itself. 

The Presidbnt (Mr. Yerrinton). — The fact of which Mr. 
Bishop speaks, with reference to the stenographic report of the 
trial in the Boston massacre charges, is mentioned in the " Me- 
morial History of Boston." 

Mr. Bishop. — I could hardly suj^pose that so important a fact 
as this would have escaped the knowledge of the President of this 
Association, who has himself, as the reporter of epoch-making 
addresses during the critical period preceding oar Civil War, 
done as much as any one I could name — certainly as much as 
any one who did not take notes in Congress — to preserve words 
that had a mighty influence in nerving the North to face the 
dangers that threatened the national integrity at that stirring 
period. I used to read, as a youth, before I had a thought of 
learning shorthand, speeches headed with some such line as this, 
— " Phonograph ically reported by J. M. W. Yerrinton " ; and if I 
add that the publication in which I used to read them bore some- 
where, if my memory is correct, the additional line, " Printed by 
J. B. Yerrinton & Son," some of you may be able to surmise 
what the publication was. 

This informal talk seems to be growing more informal; but, 
with however severe an eye you regard the slips of their practised 
talkers whom you are required to report, very properly conclud- 
ing that after their long experience, their baitings, their bad 
rhetoric, their sometimes bad grammar even, and their re})etition8 
have no justification, you will look leniently on the similar short- 
comings of one of your own craft, whose opportunities for making 
extemporaneous addresses are very few, and whose experience, 
therefore, in the making of them is very limited. This leniency 
I respectfully ask you to extend to these desultory remarks. 

Only one other historical matter do I propose to trouble you 
with, and that one seems to me to be interesting and vnluable. 
You very likely may have heard the fact stated; but I have 
brought myself very close, I think, to the fact by some study of 
the details. In the course of my incursions into the field of con- 
stitutional history, it became needful that I possess a set of 
Elliot's Debates, the five volumes containing Madison's and 
Yates's minutes of the debates and proceedings of the Conven- 
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tion of 1787 which formed the Constitution of the United States, 
and the minutes of the proceedings, so far as such minutes could 
be collected, of the ratificatory conventions held in the several 
States ; and those volumes I now have in my room at the New 
York Stock Exchange, where they find an appropriate place as 
part of a considerable collection of legal works on constitutional 
law. It is to me a fact of profound interest that in some of those 
old State ratificatory conventions the debates were reported 
stenographically. In the Virginia Convention, the proceedings of 
which fill, as I remember, five or six hundred octavo pages, the 
great discussion, and one of the most memorable and important 
that ever occurred anywhere, — a discussion participated in by 
such men as Madison, John Marshall and Edmund Randolph on 
the side of the Constitution, and by Patrick Henry and George 
Mason against its ratification, — this great discussion was steno- 
graphically reported ; and I assure you no one accustomed to the 
reporting of discussions could possibly come to any other conclu- 
sion than that the work was done with rare skill and accuracy. 
It is pretty obvious, too, that there was but little revising, if any, 
done by the speakers ; for occasionally in the midst of a report 
of a speech by, e.^., Mr. Madison, you may find a note something 
like this: "At this point Mr. Madison spoke so indistinctly that 
his words could not be understood by the stenographer." It is 
pretty clear that if the speaker had attempted to revise the re- 
port, he would have tried to supply the omitted passages, — in 
short, to give a full revision, as our Congressmen often do. The 
proceedings of one day are very short, and a note by the printer 
explains that the stenographer was unavoidably absent ; and, that 
there might not be a complete hiatus as to proceedings for that 
day, the printer himself had undertaken to supply as complete a 
record of them as possible, and had supplied this summary. 
The proceedings of the New York State Convention, held at 
Poughkcepsie, in my own native county of Dutchess, are also 
very complete, except at the very close, and are also obviously a 
stenographic record. Here are the speeches of Hamilton and 
Chancellor Livingston and others who favored ratification, and 
of Clinton, Smith, and others who opposed it (though Smith 
finally voted aye, on the question to ratify). I might speak of the 
proceedings in the other conventions, — of Iredell's great speech 
in that of North Carolina, of Wilson's in that of Pennsylvania, 
of Rutledge's and C. C. Pinckney's in that of South Carolina; 
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but I need not. I confess to you, gentlemen, that I cannot refer 
to these things without some feeling, for I know something of the 
history of that period, of the doubts and misgivings that often 
oppressed the friends of the Constitution, as expressed in their 
words that have come down to us ; and that our art should have 
oeen an instrument in the preservation of the sayings of those 
great men is to me a profoundly impressive fact. We are all 
recorders of the sayings of other men. Some words that I have 
myself preserved from oblivion will, I verily believe, become im 
portant as material for history ; and I have no doubt most of you 
can say that your own work has included something of a similar 
character. The work of one who makes accurate and faithful 
records is becoming not less important, but more so, and we are 
all chiefly busy in this work. Of course, we are not debarred 
from saying things ourselves that may be worthy of record, if we 
have the requisite power of thought and exjoression ; but, if we 
do not thus immortalize ourselves, we should perhaps be content 
if we occasionally help to perpetuate words and thoughts of 
others that have in them qualities to draw to them the attention 
of future generations. There is no need to even suggest to you 
the importance of accuracy and faithfulness : every man of you 
already understands it. I think there is enough in the few words 
I have spoken to impress the young man, new to the art, with 
the importance of his function as a maker of records. Many 
things we note are ephemeral, are for the immediate occasion, 
and will have no further value ; but where we least expect it we 
may stumble on the golden nugget, and the occasion that seems 
least proi)itious may develop things that are memorable and 
eternal. I hope it may be your fortune to think great thoughts 
of your own, and to express them in words so thrilling that the 
world shall be constrained, perforce, to listen ; but, if this be be- 
yond your range, then let your great ambition be perfection, and 
the consequent distinction, in the reportorial calling, so that, 
when the great words fall from the orator's lips, you may not dis- 
tort them, but may do them justice. That occasionally, in the 
humdrum of daily duty, it may be the lot of each member of 
this New England Association to take note of such words and 
to link his own name with them if only as the preserver of them, 
is perhaps a wish the expression of which should commend me 
in no small degree to all of you ; and that is the wish I now ex- 
press, with all my heart. 
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Vice-President Edwin R. Gardiner, of Providence, R.I., read 
the following paper : — 



PHONOORAPHT. 

BY EDWIN E. GARDINER, 
Official Stenographer of Court of Common Pleas, Providence , R.I. 

I have been asked to say a few words upon shorthand. If I 
therein fail to add to the interest of this pleasant occasion, the 
failure will be chargeable upon those who have commissioned 
me; for I am as unwilling as unaccustomed a speaker. 

One, however, who has for nearly forty years devoted most of 
his minutes to one absorbing occupation feels certain things to be 
true about it, and knows certain things to be true about it, which 
he may state in this presence. 

It is, indeed, a noble art which is here called to our attention. 
Nothing in life could possibly afford me more pleasure than thus 
to meet, for the interchange of courtesy, friendship, and respect, 
so many of its ardent and accomplished professors. It is a beau- 
tiful, ingenious, and methodical adaptation of simple means to the 
accomplishment of a most useful and most difficult undertaking. 
All honor in an assemblage like this to its great inventor for his 
splendid intellectual workmanship, his most symmetrical struct- 
ure, — by no means the least of the blessings which mankind has 
received in an age of great inventions from its patient toilers of 
the closet, its painstaking investigators and constructors. 

Of a subject in which are bound up the struggles and en- 
thusiasms, pains and pleasures, bane and antidote of a lifetime, 
one invited will more easily say too much than too little. I 
make not the slightest question that every brother present feels, 
with me, that it is an art well worthy to receive our full alle- 
giance; and I shall but recite a few particulars in which it is 
known to vou all to be so. 

First, phonography is the handmaid of culture. And, if there 
were nothing more to be said but this first and chief thing, in 
the matter of literary improvement alone how great and benefi- 
cent a handmaid it is ! It will open to its possessor sources of 
culture which libraries cannot afford, enable him from the lips of 
living speakers to appropriate to himself, as in no other way, 
treasures of wisdom and learning, and to fill himself with the fresh 
and varied knowledge of these wondrously cultured days. 
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It was my fortune the past winter to attend (but not to re- 
port, for I was too weary) an entire course of lectures on, to me, 
one of the most fascinating of subjects, by a professor who, from 
his very youth, had made it the theme of constant and absorbing 
study in the universities, libraries, and lecture-rooms of Europe 
and America. Facts were by him revealed for which every- 
body is yearning, but which few can arrive at, from the arduous- 
ness of the research required. Philosophical and historical 
points were settled which everybody ponders, and multitudes idly 
and ignorantly discuss, but for which the shorter plummet-line of 
less favored explorers had fruitlessly sounded the well of truth. 
The beautiful web which for a lifetime had been weaving was in 
a few hours unrolled before us. Not only were scientific conclu- 
sions on the most interesting of subjects presented, but also the 
toilsome process by which they were reached and the labored 
structure of logic and evidence on which they rested ; but all ex- 
temporaneoua^ all dying out with the sound-waves which con- 
tained and conveyed them. Who would not give much, in listen- 
ing to such a production, for the power to stamp it into 
permanence, to mould it into a visible form which he could 
examine leisurely and in detail, to gather it into leaflets where it 
could be conned day by day, and the memory indelibly charged 
with its treasures, — in short, to phonograpJi it ? Now, I under- 
take to say that a verbatim reporter at those lectures had a 
power of reception and retention respecting them which no other 
listener possessed. For a reason which the average auditor 
could not even understand, the phonograph er was keenly alive to 
all of their critical, rhetorical, and literary points. His enjoy- 
ment of them was immeasurably heightened. He was imbued 
with the subject as no one else could be but the speaker himself. 
One who took notes by crude, longhand methods, of course 
possessed a great advantage over one who took no notes. But 
the phonographer really carried away the whole. Then, in the 
subsequent processes of reading and re-reading, typewriting and 
revision, he many times examined every part of it minutely, 
sentence by sentence, and caught its whole spirit and meaning. 
And, if he chose to pursue a further course of study in that direc- 
tion, he had in his possession material for which others would 
pay largely, but which they could not possibly obtain. 

I repeat again, and insist with confidence, that it is a great and 
leading point in favor of this art that the best extemporaneous 
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lectures, the learned and technical expositions of eminent 
public teachers, can be appropriated and assimilated by the 
expert phonographer as they can be by no one else. 

Then in study, reading, and composition, how great a helpmeet 
is phonography ! I have known phonograph ers intimately from 
school-boy days, — a long and worthy catalogue of cherished 
names. Whether as boys or men, all had studious habits. 
Mostly, they were great readers, — readers of the best books. 
Their books I have often seen, — invariably annotated on the 
margins with hints and comments, condensations of the thought, 
outlines of heads and topics, observations upon the text, set 
down at the moment of reading. I can conceive that in the case 
of a professional man such annotations must greatly enhance 
the value of the books when they are resorted to in future years. 

Again, in the matter of mental discipline alone, I truly believe 
the study of phonography is as well worthy of a place in the 
schools as much that is taught there for that sole purpose. Pre- 
eminently an orderly, inductive, methodically arranged, carefully 
thought out system, it tends to the cultivation of habits of order 
and method in the mind that pursues it. But its main educa- 
tional advantage is in the fact that it is so closely affiliated with 
the study of language. Yes, language, which I most certainly 
believe to be the greatest and most marvellous of all the gifts 
with which the Creator has dowered his intelligent creatures, — 
that growth of all the ages, infinite in its strength and scope and 
versatility, its adaptation to all the thoughts and moods and de- 
sires of human beings in all conceivable times and places; that 
inexhaustible repository of all man's learning and wisdom and 
experience and acquisition ; that greatest implement of infinite 
mind; language with its wonderful history and development 
and interrelations, its endless resources of many-colored and many- 
shaded words, more rich and glowing and varied and aptly de- 
lineative than all the painter's art can furnish, — language, to 
learn whose best use is the finest of the fine arts; there is 
nothing in the world that can so familiarize one with its wonders 
and its beauties and its subtleties and its infinite capacities as 
can the constant practice of phonographic reporting. That art is 
affiliated with the study of language as nothing else can be, — an 
afiiliation the world has not suflSciently marked. The two studies 
interact and are mutually helpful. This is a truth easily de- 
monstrable, and one which educators ought to know; for they 
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try many things which are not of half its value. In the practice 
of reporting sermons and orations, one is constantly brought in 
contact with the cultivated diction of the master speakers of the 
day, analyzes their sentences, studies the merits of their respec- 
tive styles, appreciates and enjoys all their felicities of expres- 
sion. He thus comes in a peculiar degree to understand the 
power and the structure and the resources of his native tongue, 
and from the valuable models and wide range of observation 
afforded him becomes especially discriminating in all matters 
pertaining to the art of speech. 

Then, in the matter of composition, how great an advantage 
for the writer to jot down his fancies with the same ease and 
unconsciousness of effort with which he does his breathing, avail 
himself of his happiest moods, seize his rarest inspirations, shape 
his thoughts into language the moment they arise in his mind, 
and whether walking or riding, standing or reclining, in privacy 
or in company, even in darkness and unsteadiness of motion, 
utilize the spare moments, the barren spaces, the vexatious de- 
tentions of life, to pursue the development of his theme! 

I never paid a visit to the room of one who had at any time 
become an adept in writing phonography that I did not find it 
littered with shorthand. Phonographic leaves and note-books 
were evidently the last thing the occupant had been busy with. 
To me there could be no stronger proof of its capacity for help- 
fulness in the processes of the inner life. Every one had found 
it a thing so wedded to his mental self as to be the most conven- 
ient medium for the first expression of his ideas. The thoughts 
of the young child quickly find a medium of expression by the 
use of the vocal apparatus, so facilely and fluently as to be almost 
involuntary. With the same quickness, ease, and in voluntariness 
may the thoughts of the phonographer run from his pencil-point. 

Phonography, then, is well worth acquiring for the aid it 
affords in one's own private culture. 

Secondly, in the way of gaining an intimate knowledge of the 
manifold processes of business life, what invaluable assistance 
does this pursuit give to those who follow it in business places ! 
It makes one a necessary part of the machinery of business, a 
confidant of its secrets, an indispensable helper of those high in 
position in the political, professional, and mercantile world. His 
nimble pencil is employed where men's brains are busiest, and the 
talk concerns weighty matters, and the issues of the hour are 
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momentoas. The overburdened toiler of the bench, the bar, 
the commercial bureau, the committee-room, the governmental 
department, claim him as their assistant and friend; for his 
ministrations lighten their labors and increase their efficiency. 
Thus does he obtain an interior view of the great realm of 
affairs which they actuate. He is in contact with the forces 
which move the wheels of the world's activity, the spectator of 
much in the dealings of men that effects great results and pos- 
sesses intense dramatic interest. 

The phonographic science is also worthy of our allegiance 
because it is an honest and not a paeudo science. It is all that 
it claims to be. If a man will learn to do with it all that it can 
be made to do, follow its rules, imbibe its spirit, by incessant 
toil become its master, apply all its expedients, make it a part of 
his being, — as he may do, — he will attain the object of his ambi- 
tion. He will have within himself the consciousness of power, — 
a power that he can exercise everywhere and under all situations. 
Business-wise, phonography may or may not be a success to the 
individual practitioner. But it certainly is a success in that it 
will enable him to do what he set out to do; and that is 
success enough, or, at any rate, one very gratifying form of 
success. But, as I have already said, it does have most neces- 
sary relations to important needs of modern society ; and modern 
society welcomes it, and remunerates it, and gives it an honorable 
place in the long catalogue of its useful arts. The world has 
found that to obtain, for practical purposes, a report of what is 
said, mechanical contrivances are worthless, and that it must rely 
on the head and hands of a skilful phonographer to do the work. 

Phonography may afford to every man who studies it thor- 
oughly and wisely a sphere of activity which will call out the 
earnestness and enthusiasm of his nature. ^'For a solid com- 
fort," says one, "and an enduring peace, there are none more 
favored than those blessed with a master passion and a monopo- 
lizing work." Here, fellow-student, is your monopolizing work. 
Here is congenial employment to which you may devote your- 
self, and in which you may " find interest, dignity, and content." 
Here is something to wrestle with, — and a pretty tough thing, 
too, I think every one will fairly say, who has made a thorough 
trial of it ; a vocation, too, which nothing can prevent you from 
exercising, and in which you can always be increasing your skill. 
At any rate, there is always something in it for you to struggle 
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towards. You will never feel that you have attained the limit of 
your power. It is a sphere in which you may always be rising 
towards the perfect. There may be some bishop-elect of whose 
lightning address you may not just now be able to furnish a per- 
fect facsimile^ — that is, if he has familiarized it by frequent 
delivery and is in a hurry to catch a train. But you may be 
constantly getting nearer even to that phantom horizon-line of 
ideal perfection. 

Says a well-nigh forgotten poet (whose platitudes were as 
proverbial as his philosophy), — 

"Thoa hast not lost one hour of which there is a record.** 

If that be true, few of us have lost or wasted many of our 
hours, or indeed many of our minutes. We have saved our 
minutes in a double sense, and have made our record sure. We 
can point to the record of what was done by ourselves, and said 
by others, in each and every one of those minutes. We can pro- 
duce that record from our dusty shelves, with the day and date 
annexed ; and, what is more, we can read it. In the matter of 
making records^ and making them fully and promptly and under 
difficult circumstances, who can keep pace with the expert 
phonographer ? He becomes at last, unwittingly, an automatic 
record-maker, — a self-acting register of the full text, for instance, 
of a hot discussion, where many speakers engage, and all speak 
rapidly, and oftentimes several about simultaneously. His 
journal of the sayings and doings of his time will surely be an 
ample one, — to himself oftentimes painfully so. But his record 
will enable him to live over in future years many exciting scenes 
and memorable occasions. What a pleasure do I sometimes find 
in hunting out the addresses of Everett and Lincoln and Chase 
and Sumner and Douglas and Gushing and Burlingame, from 
my scrap-book of thirty years ago ! And the art of full record- 
making has won its way, so that what was once sneered at as 
an inconvenience and an encumbrance has become a universal 
necessity. In the same courts where to phonograph a great case 
once in six months was formerly regarded as an excess of particu- 
larity, the most trivial cases are now reported every day in the 
term. 

Again, among minor points, that relate to convenience merely, 
look at the great compactness of this form of writing. Any 
scrap of paper, an odd comer of anything, suffices to preserve 
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your cherished sentence. An essay may be held in the hollow of 
the hand, or written upon a fly-leaf or a play-bill, a treatise in a 
vest-pocket memorandum, or the history of a summer tour on the 
back of your guide-book. It may be a trifling advantage, but 
the reality of it is not to be gainsaid. 

Again, the practice of phonographic reporting is an energizer 
of the faculties of the man. It of necessity vitalizes him into a 
general and constant celerity. Quicker to write is quicker to 
think and to plan and to work. The habit of speed in one direc- 
tion makes one impatient of slow processes and dead methods 
everywhere. And the more general utilization of this agent by 
the world at large would infuse new energy and efliciency into 
the life and business of society. 

Phonography is an art which we may be sure the world will not 
let die. From feeble beginnings, when it seemed almost "de- 
spised and rejected of men," in days which many of us can remem- 
ber, it has become a thing widely in request and a potent factor in 
the world's business. And in the future it is destined to be of 
ever-extending utility. The element of power was in it at its 
birth. It was so well thought out at the start that the improve- 
ments suggested by the experience and ingenuity of more than a 
half-century have added to its power in no very wonderful 
degree. That power consisted in the selection of the truest and 
most facile symbols to represent sounds, in a strict reliance 
upon the phonetic method, and, more than all, in its singular and 
almost infinite adaptation for phrase-writing, or the combination 
of many word-signs in a single character. The first phonogra- 
phei's were not behindhand in gathering up what was said in 
court or parliament. Very much has of course been added to 
the ease of doing this. And now, with the improvements that 
have been engrafted upon it, the world may be safely challenged in 
years to come to produce anything that will do the work better, 
— to devise any means by which so slight a pencil-touch can be 
so packed with legible significance. The limit of condensation 
may fairly be supposed to have been reached. The future may 
have in store many marvels, but we can hardly conceive that it 
shall have further or greater ones in this direction. Much time 
and effort are, indeed, required to master so diflicult an art ; but 
the number of those who become attracted to it is increasing in 
a geometrical ratio, and will continue to increase. And the 
extent of its use in business, and the number of purposes that it 
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will be applied to, will be likely also to increase. Whatever may 
be determined regarding the so-called " spelling reform " and 
kindred subjects, in connection with printed matter, the fact re- 
mains that the script-hskud of the world can be, and needs to bo, 
very much improved. It will become apparent to the people in 
time that their writing is done with far too much exertion. 
With respect to a very large class, whose manuscript is intended 
mainly for their own perusal, that exertion might be immensely 
lessened. By phonography it is lessened in the enormous ratio 
of over seven to one. There is a potency in this fact that will 
probably in time make phonography a leading branch of high- 
school education. It is certainly a helpful thing to a youth in 
his equipment for life's work. As regards the union of the three 
qualities of brevity, legibility, and capacity for speed, it is indeed 
the <xcme of perfection. And, by the law of the survival of the 
fittest, we may safely conclude that, as it has so generally 
supplanted other systems and become in large measure the re- 
porting instrument of the world, so the verbatim reporters of the 
future will continue to be phonographic reporters. 

Gentlemen, you all know all about this subject. Have I been 
stating anything which you will seek to controvert, or which 
your coincident experience does not abundantly confirm ; namely, 
that the pursuit of phonography is in many ways engaging, help- 
ful, improving? It has been so to us, and it might be so to multi- 
tudes. The knowledge that it is so is spreading, and will con- 
tinue to spread. If it has been of incalculable service to society 
in the present generation, coming generations will be benefited 
by it in a tenfold ratio. Fitting indeed is it, therefore, that the 
name of the really great man, Isaac Pitman, who seems first to 
have started it upon its career, should be remembered with 
honor in all gatherings like that in which it is now our supreme 
pleasure to unite, — a meeting which cannot fail in many ways to 
freshen our enthusiasm and reanimate our love for our favorite 
art, and cause us to devote ourselves anew to its study, with the 
zeal and the zest of earlier years. 

Mr. James P. Bacon read a paper written by himself, and an- 
other by Mr. George B. Means, on " The Use of the Phonograph 
in the Law Reporter's Office." These papers have, unfortunately, 
been lost or mislaid, — a fact which is greatly regretted, since 
they formed an interesting and valuable part of the proceedings. 
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Col. S. J. Menard, private secretary to Hon. A. W. Beard, 
Collector of the Port of Boston, read the following paper: — 

THE SHORTHAND "WRITER AS PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

Centuries ago the wisest man of his time said, in one of his 
frequent fits of disgust with the world, " There is nothing new 
under the sun." If he could revisit this earth to-day he might 
modify this utterance or entirely suppress it. The telegraphs, 
telephones, and phonographs, the electric lights and electric 
motors, if no other of our modem inventions and appliances, 
might eompel him to admit that there is something of which he 
never dreamed. 

But, whether the magnificent development of material resources 
which marks the present time did or did not cause him to retract 
what he no doubt said " in his haste," there is no reason for us 
to hold that the shorthand writer as private secretary is any 
novelty. Very likely my prototype existed in the days when 
Babylon was the greatest of cities; and we may assume with 
confidence that he made himself useful in the days when imperial 
Rome had no rival, when the Caesars wielded a power that, com- 
paratively, has never been equalled. 

We are told that Julius Caesar was in the habit of dictating to 
several secretaries, each one of whom was at work on a different 
document, and that he had the subject-matter of each so clearly 
outlined in his brain that the work went on simultaneously and 
without hitch. It might seem that these secretaries were rapid 
longhand writers, but it does not necessarily follow that they 
were. What is called phonography might not have been put 
into shape, but it had its substitute, no doubt, to meet the needs 
of the time. 

The private secretary of the present day is not always a short- 
hand writer, nor is it to be expected that he should be. In this 
country the rewards of the private secretary are neither so allur- 
ing nor so permanent as they are elsewhere. Here no private 
secretary to the Secretary of State for the United States can 
ever hope to be what would correspond to being a peer of the 
realm; yet such is the prospect of the private secretary of the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, and the expectation of this high 
honor has more than once within the century been gratified. To 
one thus placed, with a corps of assistants, a knowledge of short- 
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hand is in the nature of an accomplishment. He may find it con- 
venient, but he will not find it indispensable. 

Nor is a knowledge of shorthand a necessity to the private 
secretary of lower degree, — to him who holds that position in 
relation to the head of a department in the national government 
or to the governor of a State ; but it is better both for him and 
for his superior that he should be a shorthand writer. As "there 
is no royal road to learning," so there is no particular class or kind 
of men who are elected or appointed to the offices which are in the 
gift of the people or their representatives ; and one finds that one 
governor of a State, for example, differs as much from another 
who may have preceded him or who may follow him in office as 
any two men can well vary and still be honorable and reliable. 
Birth, training, habit, go to make us all what we are ; and gov- 
ernors, like the rest of us, are subject to their influences. 

It thus happens that, if a lawyer occupies the governor's chair, 
his first view of any one of the many questions submitted to him 
is that of the jurist ; but, if the occupant of that position is a 
business man, he considers whatever comes before him, first, from 
a practical point of view, and then, if he has any doubt about the 
legality of the line of action which he desires to pursue, he takes 
advice. If the lawyer, the man of theories first and practice 
afterwards, is governor, his private secretary will find, as a rule, 
that he will be called upon to use shorthand freely. If the busi- 
ness man, the man of action, is chief executive magistrate, his 
private secretary will probably have but little use for shorthand, 
perhaps none at all; for it may happen that the governor will 
simply indicate in the briefest manner what he desires to express 
both in his letters and his official documents, leaving the choice 
of words, the construction of sentences, and the grace and strength 
of style to the judgment of his assistant. 

In my service as private secretary I have had to deal with men 
of both of the types I have mentioned, and I have found that the 
lawyer, the theorist, is the easier man to work for and with ; 
that the business man is a more satisfactory superior, in that he 
permits the private secretary to show what there is in him, and 
places upon him responsibility than which nothing better devel- 
ops the higher powers. 

I am of the opinion that much of the success I may have 
achieved as private secretary is due to my knowledge of short- 
hand, that without that knowledge it is not likely that I should 
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ever have occupied a conlSdeutial position with the Governor of 
the Commonwealth or the Collector of the Port of Boston. And 
for this reason, if for no other: The holder of a high office is or 
should be too busy to spend his time in dictating to or instruct- 
ing one who cannot write shorthand. In order to get through 
the day, fulfilling all its duties, he should have at his side one who 
can write shorthand rapidly and accurately; and, although the 
number of the places to be thus filled is and must be small, they 
must always be held, if their duties are to be performed satis- 
factorily, by those who, first of all, are facile shorthand writers. 

To shorthand writers of the first class, who have not only the 
technical skill, but the i)hysical endurance, to take notes in court 
or before a legislative body day after day, the office of private 
secretary has but few attractions. Compared with the rewards 
of their toil, the compensation of the private secretary is meagre 
indeed; but to those who have, perhaps, equal skill, but less 
bodily strength, the office of private secretary will always be 
attractive. 

I do not refer to those who are simply amanuenses, who are 
able to take a dictation and write it out, but who have neither 
experience nor knowledge to detect an error in construction or a 
mistake in reference : I refer to the trained shorthand writer, to 
the man who is a student not only of technical shorthand, but 
also of men and manners, to the man who strives to fit himself to 
be useful, who seeks to make himself self-reliant, who is aware 
that " knowledge is power," who feels that all knowledge, good 
or bad, is profitable, either as encouragement or as warning. 

About a year ago I was immortalized for the moment in the 
columns of a Boston daily paper by a hideous wood-cut, to which 
my name was attached, and a brief sketch of my life. I remem- 
ber this statement : " He is a man of very j)ositive opinions about 
the office of private secretary, and of what it should be." That 
was true then, and it is true to-day. The private secretary 
should be, first of all and above all other things, discreet. He has 
been described by a somewhat noted Massachusetts man as a 
"keeper of secrets," and no brief definition can better describe 
him. He should be also a man of wide general information ; he 
should be one who keeps himself well informed of the events of 
the time ; he should have sufficient literary culture to be able to 
express himself fully and freely, and to write in such manner that, 
if he wishes, no one can misunderstand his meaning ; he should 
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be courteous in manner, and Bineerity should " cover him as a 
garment." 

But, as the line touches are what make the perfect statue or the 
perfect painting, so is it with the private secretary, if he is to be 
all that he may or ought to be. He should be in sympathy with 
his superior ; he should be one to whom his superior can say any- 
thing, confident that there will be no disclosure ; to whom the 
correspondence of his superior is open, yet sacred; and, if he is 
one whose judgment has been so developed and ripened that his 
advice is worth seeking, his office is one to which there are few 
that are superior either in dignity or in comfort. 

Letters from the following members, expressing regret at their 
inability to be present, were read by the President: Frank G. 
Fowler, W. C. Graham, Arthur T. Lovell, Rev. F. G. Morris, 
Frank A. Nichols, John H. Mimms, Stephen O'Meara, and 
James D. Taylor. 

There being no quorum present, the election of officers and the 
transaction of other business was deferred. 

Adjourned. 



SPECIAL MEETING. 



October 10, 1891. 



A special meeting of the New England Shorthand Reporters' 
Association was held on Saturday, Oct. 10, 1891, at the office of 
the President, Mr. J. M. W. Yerrinton, Boston, for the purpose 
of electing officers to serve until the next annual meeting and 
transacting other business which would properly have come be- 
fore the Association at its annual meeting. 

There were present President Yerrinton, Messrs. Bacon, 
Burt, Barnes, Harnden, Haskel, Millard, and Menard. 

Less than a quorum being present, it was voted to adjourn sub- 
ject to the call of the Executive Committee, and that on the 
occasion of the adjourned meeting a dinner be given for mem- 
bers and their ladies. 



SPECIAL MEETING. 



ITovember 14, 1891. 



Pursuant to call of the Executive Committee in accordance 
with the vote passed at the special meeting of Oct. 10, 1891, 
a special meeting of the New England Shorthand Reporters' 
Association was held at the Parker House, Boston, on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 14, 1891. The following members were present: 
J. M. W. Yerrinton, President; Rev. C. E. Baraes, W. H. 
Johnson, J. P. Bacon, Col. S. J. Menard, W. K. Arraistead, Miss 
Saidee M. Swift, W. L. Haskel, E. W. Harnden, George Famell, 
W. B. Wright, and Frank H. Burt. 

There were also present, Mrs. J. M. W. Yerrinton, Mrs. C. E. 
Barnes, Mrs. W. H. Johnson, Mrs. J. P. Bacon, Mr. F. C. Swift, 
Mrs. W. L. Haskel, Mrs. C. W. Harnden, and Mrs. Frank H. 
Burt. 

Dinner was served at two o'clock, after which the President 
made a short address of welcome. After a brief social intermis- 
sion the business meeting was called to order. The reading of 
the records of the previous meetings was dispensed with. 

The President. — The first business in order is the election of 
new members. I have the pleasure of saying that we have three 
new propositions before us which have been acted upon by the 
Committee on Membership, and I will put them to vote. The 
names are George Farnell of Providence, Miss Saidee M. Swift 
of Boston, and Miss Mary N. Falconer of Providence. 

By a unanimous vote the above-named applicants were ad- 
mitted to membership. 

The President. — The next business in order is the report 
of the Executive Committee. I believe that we have no formal 
report to make, other than has been made in rather a fragmen- 
tary form at other meetings and in the report which we have 
just made of the three names presented for membership. 

The Recording Secretary made an informal report, speaking of 
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the interest which had been manifested in the Association by the 
members residing in different portions of New England and of 
the encouraging prospects for the future of the organization. 
The Treasurer submitted the following report : — 

James P. Bacon, Treasurer, in account with The New Eng- 
land Shorthand Reporters' Association. 

Dr. 

1890. 

July 9. To cash received for annual dues $27.00 

Jaly 9. To cash received for dinner assessments 22.00 

S49.00 

Cr. 

July 9. Atlantic Honse bill $30.00 

Jaly 9. Bill of F. H. Bart for postage, stationery, printing, etc . . . 22.31 

July 10. Cash book 25 

Jaly 11. Bill of Fairbank* & Co., binder, 1.00 

$53.56 

Leaving a deficit, July 15, 1891, of $4.56 

Mr. Bacon. — Since the date of this report the Treasurer has 
received a great deal of money, so that the treasury is now full 
and overflowing. 

The several reports were accepted. 

The election of officers being next in order, a ballot was taken 
for President, and Mr. J. M. W. Yerrinton was* unanimously 
re-elected. On motion, duly seconded, it was voted that the 
President cast one ballot for all the other oflicers of the Associa- 
tion for the past year for re-election to their several offices. The 
President deposited the ballot of the Association, and the several 
officers of the Association for the year 1890-91 were declared 
duly elected. For list of officers, see page 7. 

The Recording Secretary read the following letters of regret 
from absent members : — 

Pbovidbnob, R.I., Not. 10, 1891. 
Mb. Frank H. Burt: 

Dear Sir^ — ... In regard to the meeting next Saturday I woald say that it 
will be impossible for me to attend, as I have other engagements, although I 
shoald like very mach to become acquainted with the members. Hoping some 
time to be able to do so, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 

MARY N. FALCONER. 
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Portland, Not. 18i 1801. 
Mr. Frank H. Burt: 

Dear Sir, — Absence from the citj will accoant for the delay in answering 
yonr notice of the meeting to-morrow afternoon of the New England Reporters' 
Association. I am sincerely sorry that I shall not be able to attend, but I trnst 
that the members will not measure my interest in the Association by my attend- 
ance in the past. 

I believe in the organization of the Shorthand Fraternity, both locally and 
generally. The benefits to be derived therefrom are too apparent for comment. 
Stenography has now become one of the important factors in the business world. 
Its advancement since I came into the craft, twenty years ago, is truly marvel- 
lous. To fully realize how important a part it now plays in the affairs of men 
is difficult ; but, if for some occult reason there should be an epidemic having 
an especial affinity for stenographers, which should disable them for a time, 
commercial and legal business would be partially paralyzed. 

The greatest foe — the one most inimical — to the success of an organization 
like this is the lack, or apparent lack, of interest manifested by the non-attend- 
ance of its members. I realize this fully, and trust I shall be able to avoid it 
more in the future by being able to attend the meetings. That influence, how- 
ever, can be palliated, in a measure by prompt contributions to the exchequer 
of dues, which I herewith enclose. 

Fraternally yours, 

REUKL SMALL. 



Northampton, Mass., Nov. 13, 1891. 
Mr. Frank H. Burt, Sec'y, Boston: 

Dear Sir, — I regret that imperative engagements at home and in court will 
prevent my attendance on to-morrow's meeting of the New England Shorthand 
Reporters' Association. 

I have from the first been in full sympathy with the idea of having such an 
Association in New England, and hope that at no distant time I may be of more 
use than I have been as yet. 

I would respectfully suggest that in future proceedings the Association pay 
large attention to the subject of practice in the older systems as well as of new 
systems. I have for some time been studying and experimenting as to the best 
method of practice, and hope to be able to make some suggestions soon which 
may be worthy of consideration. . . . 

I hope the meeting of to-morrow will be a great pleasure to all present. 

Very truly yours, 

F. G. MORRIS. 



Bridgeport, Conn., Nov. 12, 1891. 
Mr. Frank H. Burt: 

Dear Sir, — I regret to say that the demands made upon my time, owing to 
the simultaneous sessions of three courts, make it impossible for me to attend 
the meeting of the New England Shorthand Reporters' Association, notice of 
which has just been received. The meeting seems to be well arranged, and I 
trnst you will have an enjoyable time. 

Hoping that you will persevere in your endeavors, and that we in this remote 
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section of the " tire " m%j be able to participate with you in some future meet- 
ing, I am very truly yours, 

F. G. FOWLER. 

Mr. Hamden offered the following amendment to the constitu- 
tion : " Section 3 of Article V. of the constitution is amended so 
as to read, ' Seven members shall constitute a quorum.' " Laid 
over under the provision of the constitution until the next 
meeting. 

A discussion followed as to the number of copies of the report 
of the proceedings of the annual meeting which should be pub- 
lished, but the matter was finally left to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Adjourned. 



SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 



The second annual meeting of the New England Shorthand 
Reporters^ Association was held at the Atlantic House, Nantas- 
ket Beach, on Wednesday, July 20, 1892. The following mem- 
bers were present : J. M. W. Yerrinton, President ; Rev. C. E. 
Barnes, J. P. Bacon, W. H. Johnson, Frank H. Burt, W. B. 
Wright, Col. S. J. Menard, E. W. Harnden, W. K. Armistead, 
and Miss Saidee M. Swift. 

There were also present Mrs. J. M. W. Yerrinton, Mrs, C. E. 
Barnes, Mrs. Frank H. Burt, Mrs. C. W. Harnden, and Miss 
Alice E. Brett. 

The party arrived at Nantasket by the 10.30 a.m. boat from 
Boston, and enjoyed a delightful drive on the Jerusalem Road to 
Cohasset and return before proceeding to the Atlantic House. 

At quarter-past two o'clock the members gathered upon the 
balcony of the Atlantic House, where they were called to order 
for the annual meeting. 

President Yerrinton addressed the Association as follows : — 



ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Those of you who were present at our last annual meeting will 
remember that what was by courtesy called the President's ad- 
dress was largely occupied with a summary of the laws of the 
New England States relating to our profession. I do not pro- 
pose to detain you any longer to-day than to read some enact 
ments which have been passed since that meeting, in order that 
we may have placed on file, as it were, the several Acts of the 
different New England States, so that, as these Acts are recorded 
from year to year, possibly a thousand years hence, when 
Macaulay's moralizing New Zealander shall sit in lonely contem- 
plation on the crumbling arches of London Bridge, the stenog- 
rapher of New England, living in a granite-based and imperish- 
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able land, may turn back and see the steps by which he has 
mounted to his then proud pre-eminence. 

You will find very little, I think, in the statutes of the New 
England States of the last year bearing upon our work ; but such 
as have been passed I have copied. In the State of Maine in 
January, 1891, an Act was passed which was not in the published 
statutes at the time I spoke last year; therefore, it comes in 
very properly here. It is entitled: — 

An Act to provide for the Appointment of a Stenographer to the Chief Justice of 

the Supreme Judicial Court. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hoose of Representatives in legislature as- 
sembled, as follows : — 

Section 1. The chief justice of the Supreme Judicial Court may appoint 
a stenographer, whose salary shall be $1,500 a year, payable quarterly from the 
State treasury on the first days of January, April, July, and October, which 
shall be in full payment for reporting all the terms of said court held by the 
chief justice, and for performing such other official and clerical services as may 
be required of him by the chief justice in term time and in vacation. 

Approved Jan. 27, 1891. (Public Laws of the State of Maine, 1891, Chap- 
ter 1.) 

You will see, of course, that that applies only to one justice of 
the Supreme Judicial Court. There is another law which pro- 
vides for the appointment of court stenographers generally. 

In our own State an Act has been passed, which was approved 
Feb. 15, 1892, providing that — 

The governor, with the advice and consent of the council, may appoint a 
stenographer for the Executive Department, who shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the governor, and shall receive in full compensation for his services 
a sum not exceeding $1,000 per annum. (Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, 
1892, Chapter 16.) 

There has also been an Act passed amending the Act provid- 
ing for the appointment of official stenographers in the Superior 
Court, which is as follows : — 

An Act relating to the Payment of Official Stenographers of the Superior Court. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows : — 

Section 2 of Chapter 291 of the Acts of the year 1885, as amended by Section 
2 of Chapter 74 of the Acts of the year 1887, is hereby amended by striking out 
all after the word " rate " in the fifteenth line of said section, and inserting in 
place thereof the following words : " to be paid by the county in which such trial 
may take place, when certified by the presiding judge," so as to read as follows : 

Sect. 2. It shall be the duty of such stenographers to attend all sessions 
of said court held for civil business in the counties for which they are sever- 
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ally appointed, and to take stenographic notes of all evidence taken at snch 
trials and of the rulings and charge of the presiding jndge, and when requested 
by snch judge to read from snch notes in open conrt any portion of the testi- 
mony so taken, and to furnish snch judge, when requested, a transcript from 
such notes fully written out of such part of such testimony, charge, or rulings as 
may be desired, and upon request to furnish either party to such action within a 
reasonable time a like transcript upon payment of ten cents a hundred words for 
each copy so fnrnished. In case the presiding jndge requires a transcript as 
aforesaid, said stenographer shall be entitled to payment therefor at the same 
rate, to be paid by the county in which such trial may take place, when certified 
by the presiding judge. 

Approved April 6, 1892. (Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, 1892, Chapter 
133.)* 

As I understand it, the underlying motive of this Act was to 
provide that in certain cases the parties should be relieved from 
ihe expense of having a case written out. You will perceive, of 
cjurse, that this Act applies simply to the general Act by which 
^l<'nographers were appointed in other counties than Suffolk: it 
does not apply to the county of Suffolk. I can conceive, I think, 
cases which might arise where the counties would perhaps feel 
that the burden was very onerous. If, for instance, long cases 
should be ordered by the judge to be written out, I think the ex- 
pense would perhaps startle the general public. But still it 
seems to me that there will very likely be in practice no special 
difficulty, inasmuch as the matter is left largely in the discretion 
of the court ; and we may rely upon their good sense and sound 
judgment in refusing to order cases to be written out which 
are extremely long, where the question involved may perhaps 
be of no very great public importance. So far as I know, this 
statute has had no practical operation as yet; but perha{)S some 
of the reporters outside of Suffolk may be able to mention some 
instances in which it has been brought into requisition. 

In the State of Rhode Island an amendment has been passed 
to Chapter 198 of the Public Statutes, by which Section 14 is 
made to read as follows: — 

The Snpreme Conrt and Court of Common Pleas may, and upon request of 
counsel on either side of a cause shall, appoint shorthand clerks, who shall be 

* The words stricken out of the original statute by the above Act, with the 
clause immediately preceding them, are as follows : " In case the presiding 
judge requires a transcript as aforesaid said stenographer shall be entitled to 
payment therefor at the same rate, and said judge shall order the expense 
thereof to be paid eqnally by the parties to the action, and may enforce payment 
thereof, and the amount so paid may be recovered as costs by the prevailing 
party." 
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residents of the respectiye coaDtiee in which Mtid conits maj be in seesion, and 
who (ihall hold their office daring the pleasnre of the respective courts, and shall 
be dnly engaged like other clerks of said courts ; and» in case there shall be no 
shorthand clerk resident of the fonnty in which the respectiye courts may be in 
session capable or willing to fill the position, the said courts may appoint said 
clerks at their discretion from any of the other counties. 

Approved May 29, 1891. (Rhode Island Acts and Resolves, May session, 
1891, Chapter 984.) 

That seems to be a very general Act. It does not essentially 
modify the Acts already in existence, although making them per- 
haps a little more broad. 

The Executive Committee had hoped to have the pleasure of 
having with us to-day three gentlemen with whom we have cor- 
responded, Messrs. Edward F. Underbill, Henry M. Parkhurst, 
and George R. Bishop. I regret, as of course you all will, that it 
was impossible for either of them to be here. But we have a 
number of papers which bave been very kindly prepared by some 
of our friends, and with your permission I will ask Mr. Wright 
to favor us by reading the paper of Mr. Gardiner. I want to 
say before Mr. Wright begins the paper that last evening, when 
at my house, thinking it was about time to retire for the night, 
the door-bell rang. Upon answering the summons, I found my 
old friend Gardiner at the door. After the usual greetings he 
exclaimed, "Listen to my tale of woe!" Whereupon he pro- 
ceeded to state that he had purposed to come to this meeting 
until yesterday afternoon, when he found that the case on which 
he was engaged in court was to be continued to-day, so he 
found it necessary to return to Providence last night; but he 
said that, in accordance with the request sent him, he had pre- 
pared a paper, and, as there was no other means of getting it 
in my hands with surety, he had brought it on himself, coming 
from Providence to Chelsea expressly for that purpose. It 
seemed to me that such an evidence of interest in the Associa- 
tion and in its proceedings was to be commended, and certainly 
on Huch an occasion as this was worthy of "honorable mention," 
as they sometimes say at exhibitions. Mr. Wright will now 
favor us with the paper. 

Mr. William B. Wright read the following paper, written by 
Vice-President Edwin R. Gardiner, of Providence : — 
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PHONETIC SPELLING. 

BY EDWIN B. GARDINER, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

In a recent number of a stenographic magazine our attention 
was arrested by the following, which somehow seemed to recall a 
strain of talk much more familiar to us forty years ago than now : 

" The general introduction of phonogra|>hy into common school 
education would soon result in the abolition of our present bar- 
barous and unreasonable English orthography. Phoneticians 
labor in the full faith of the triumph of reason over prejudice, 
and of common sense over the whims of antiquated bookworms." 

This calls up a matter which from the start has been very 
closely allied with phonography, and concerning which almost 
every phonographer, at one time or another, has reflected much 
and had strong impressions. Some of us, doubtless, have a 
quaint remembrance of the phonotypic schools of nearly fifty 
years ago, with their itinerant teachers, who sought to commence 
the education of everybody's children with a phonetic alphabet 
and phonetic spelling. The idea seemed plausible for a time, and 
made many converts. But somehow the schools soon came to 
naught, and the ripple upon the surface of society subsided. As 
the above-quoted writer truly says, " Little seems to have been 
accomplished as yet either in England or America towards real- 
izing the desired result." In spite of these fifty years of diligent 
advocacy and philanthropic effort, the blissful day for humanity, 
when " shoes " is spelled " shuz," and " certain," " surten," does 
not seem to dawn. What retards it? 

I have no doubt that it seems to the good lady who penned 
the above-quoted article that a great injustice is done to her and 
others in compelling them to use English instead of phonetic 
spelling. But let us calmly examine this question. Universal 
phonetic spelling, — is it practicable? Is it coiTect in theory? 
Is it desirable ? 

Concede for a moment that authorized English spelling is, as 
the lady says, something adhered to simply to please the foolish 
whims of pedants and bookworms, and that the universal intro- 
duction of pure phonetic spelling is an object greatly to be 
striven for. Can that object be attained? 

First I would say that the nearly uniform spelling which ob- 
tains to-day throughout the English-speaking world is the prod- 
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uct of great natural causes which we can clearly trace. If 
something else is to overthrow and -supplant it, other forces must 
intervene, equally potent wiih those which first made it what it 
is. The world will never adopt an unaccredited scheme. Tliere 
must be the fiat of authority, the edict of a power which will be 
generally respected and obeyed. Authority of some kind must 
regulate so vast a concern. A standard for appeal must exist 
somewhere. Orthography, if it is to be worth anything, must 
have the elements of fixedness and certainty. Uniformity we 
must have, or drift about forever in a sea of endless confusion. 
It cannot be left to the caprice of each writer to spell as he 
imagines the word is or ought to be pronounced. Written words 
must take assured and definite forms, in order to be read fluently, 
— in order to be words at all. Endless variety in the ways of 
depicting them to the eye will make the difficulty of reading a 
far greater evil than the difficulty of spelling now is. Where, 
then, shall we look for this word of sanction that shall speak a 
new spelling into existence ? What shall give the law ? 

I think at the outset we may as well concede the hopelessness 
of any appeal to universities and colleges, who so largely deter- 
mine the usage of society in literary matters. To them the pho- 
netician must generally sue in vain. For reasons sufficiently 
apparent, they are and always must be the most determined 
opponents of any such movement. Trained linguists, philolo- 
gists, careful students of language, are the ones most keenly alive 
to the etymological and other uses of the present spelling. Is 
the hope, then, that some new lexicographer will clothe the lan- 
guage in phonetic dress, and by the greatness of his name win 
over men to that form of writing? But the power of any dic- 
tionary-maker to modify usage is small. The few slight and 
wholesome changes put forth half a century ago by a great masler 
in this department have failed to secure general adoption, and are 
vigorously fought against to this day, enhancing rather than 
diminishing the embarrassments of the subject. 

Perhaps a convention of journalists or publishers might agree 
to use certain abbreviations, and gradually accustom the public 
thereto. Some few newspapers, particularly in the West, are 
making small tentative efforts in this direction. But this is a 
very different thing from the radical and sweeping changes 
which phoneticians desire, — very different from pure phonetic 
spelling made universal. 
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Shall, then, an arbitrary mandate impose phonetic spelling upon 
the public schools ? This is probably the main reliance of the re- 
formers. But what are the probabilities of their procuring such 
a mandate? School committees are composed largely of men of 
sufficient literary education to appreciate and handle all the liter- 
ary arguments against this scheme. Many at least, pefhaps most, 
will oppose it as a calamity. It would seem to have been before 
the world long enough to have gained the accord of educators, if 
it were likely to do so. The study of language and its history is 
constantly receiving increased attention in schools, and an un- 
dertaking of this kind would certainly fetter that study. Many 
of the greatest educational writers openly denounce it, and few 
converts have been made from their ranks. Again, the field is 
too immense for accordant action. Phoneticians themselves are 
not agreed as to sounds or signs. Children phonetically trained 
by one school would be at variance with all the rest. 

I think we may conceive that a government might, for purposes 
of business, (but never for literary purposes,) to some extent leg- 
islate phonetic spelling into use. Its introduction in public docu- 
ments, upon the face of coins and bank-notes, in proclamations 
and statute books, and all official printing, would unquestionably 
have some effect in this direction. But is anything of this nature 
likely to be brought about ? Is there much probability that our 
rulers will soon be induced by the pleas of phoneticians to com- 
mit the nation to a scheme so revolutionary? Can we hopefully 
rely upon the supreme national power thus to assume the r61e of 
pedagogue, and teach first iteelf and then its people to write 
their language anew? We have now an alphabet nearly identi- 
cal with those of several of the most cultivated nations of Eu- 
rope. We have an accepted and uniforai spelling, used by the 
entire English-speaking world. Will any legislative body reck- 
lessly disturb such a possession, so convenient for intercourse 
between the different portions of a race that well-nigh encircles 
the globe? The population of the British Empire and its de- 
pendencies is at present estimated at 378,000,000, that of the 
United States at 62j^ millions. By what fiat is it proposed to 
leaven with some new spelling these enormous mas^ses of man- 
kind ? To " reform " the writing of the Chinese Empire were a 
thing more hopeful to undertake. To " reform " pronunciation, 
and make it accord with spelling, were an easier and more ra- 
tional task. As a matter of fact, aU such attempts of rulers, or 
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magnates in any realm, by arbitrary decrees to control the usage 
of the people in the writing or speaking of their own language, 
have utterly failed. "The language," says an eminent writer, 
" heeded their decrees as little as the advancing tide heeded those 
of Canute." The field is so immense that any concerted action to 
cover any 'considerable part of it could hardly result in anything 
but a little schism and a much greater nuisance. Some city or 
province might be made to adopt it for a time ; bjit it would 
only prove a temporary badge of oddity, and soon be lost in the 
great multitude of non-users. 

No private tinkerer, certainly, can set on foot a revolution so 
mighty. Such universal changes are wrought only by great 
innate convulsions in society, never by the complaints of a few 
dissatisfied individuals. Let us heed one lesson of experience. 
Fifty years ago there was a prodigious movement to change the 
spelling of two nations and substitute phonotypy. The spelling 
of those nations, so far as that effort is concerned, remains pre- 
cisely what it was ; and the very name of the proposed substitute 
is very nearly forgotten. Comparatively few have heard it or 
know its meaning. It hardly made impression enough to gain a 
place in the language it proposed to transform. The obvious 
moral for phoneticians is, " Don't throw away sugar in trying to 
sweeten the Atlantic, or wear out brooms in the endeavor to 
sweep it back from the shore." You may trim, engraft, trans- 
plant the few trees of your own garden somewhat in accordance 
with your caprices and desires. But can you lay your transform- 
ing hand upon the mighty forests of nature and make them grow 
as your philosophy would dictate? The written forms which 
words have come to assume are not arbitrary creations, but 
growths. Language, spoken or written, is a mighty, natural 
force, developed by natural laws, beyond the control of the men 
of this or any generation. It springs up spontaneously, as does 
the forest. It is the "long result of time," — the product of 
great movements of history. Each great movement has added a 
new element and there it remains; and the spelling shows the 
movement. The migrations and revolutions and conquests and 
amalgamations of many peoples, extending back sometimes be- 
yond the dawn of civilization, are wrought into it and have made 
it what it is, and what it must remain until wrought upon by 
other forces equally beyond human foresight and control. Its 
natural vigor will assert itself, and it will spurn your petty trans- 
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forming devices and refuse to flow in your painfully thought out 
and wrought out channels. 

But were it possible thus to revolutionize the whole Anglican 
and American world, and make it write and print phonetically, 
would that, after all, be the true philosophical writing and print- 
ing? It is difficult to treat this subject seriously, because the 
facts seem too plain for anybody to ignore them, and because it 
seems impossible that men should, from any mere economic con- 
siderations, contend for the effacement from the great majority 
of our written words of the helpful elements, so visible there, in- 
terwoven with the present ordering of the letters. If we were 
commissioned to start the writing of a brand-new language, which 
we had the power to impose upon a new race of men, probalily 
a phonetic alphabet would be the right thing to begin with. But 
such is far from being the case. Language, like everything else 
that exists, embodies within itself a history. Elements called 
" roots " reside in its words, which roots have come down from a 
far-off antiquity, have been recognized and used without essential 
change by many nations and innumerable generations of man- 
kind. By those root-connections it derives from the primeval 
stock its life and sustenance. In those roots reside the meanings 
of the words, and unfortunately there is no way of making those 
roots and their meanings apparent except by preseinring those 
groupings of letters that contain them. The ancient languages, 
which have contributed so enormously to our own, had their pe- 
culiar combinations of letters, peculiar ways of associating them 
for euphony, peculiar values for letters apparently silent, and, 
when we tear apart those combinations ^nd make new arrange- 
ments, as the phonetic speller does, the root is no longer trace- 
able, and the light that it shed upon the word is utterly put out. 
A little study will show that the meanings of words are often- 
times bound up in an orthography quite unphonetic, which can- 
not be greatly modified without incalculable loss of significance 
and of permanence. A vast deal of the force and beauty of 
language is derived from the picture which some classically de- 
rived word is able to form in the mind as soon as it meets the 
eye. Great multitudes of words as now written and printed are 
intensely pictorial or delineative. The sight of them calls up a 
striking image or vision, very different from and superior to anj' 
mere arbitrary connection between sound and sense. A very 
large proportion of the pleasure of reading comes from this source. 
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It is the charm of association, due to the ready clew which the 
rightly ordered letters afford to the scenery of a long vanished 
bnt immortally cherished world of culture and grandeur and 
heroism. Those combinations, embodying those roots and trans- 
mitting them so perfectly through so many ages, which the pho- 
netician would fling away as an encumbrance, are the keys that 
unlock the poetry and romance of antiquity. " Magna Chnrta," 
" the great paper," was signed at '* Runnymede," " the meadow 
of counsel." Now in "Charta" and "Runnymede," spelled 
orthographically, or rightly, we have pictorially preserved the 
meaning of each word, with the scenery and concomitants of its 
first coming into being, imperishably fresh and graphic. Spelled 
phonetically, there is nothing preserved that embodies any mean- 
ing or awakens any thought. Instead of the picture of barons 
extorting the signature of a haughty king upon an historic field, 
we have simply an arbitrary jargon, meaningless syllables, to be 
mechanically memorized. The life of the words and all their 
richness of historical association are utterly destroyed ; for that 
life rested not in the pronunciation, but in the spelling. " Cythe- 
rean," with a " y " in the first syllable, calls up the dreamy de- 
lights of the isle of the Paphian queen, and a hundred suggestions 
of the beautiful mythology of the most cultured race the world 
has ever known. Spelled phonetically, the vision vanishes. All 
the music and all the sense are emptied out of it ; and what re- 
mains is as idiotic as any word in the jargon of the London 
thieves. If " Ps;^ che," the soul, is spelled S-I-K-E, who would 
ever guess its origin ? All traces of its connection with an ancient 
and beautiful allegory are at once obliterated. 

What person with the slightest knowledge of the classic 
tongues would ever consent to spell " schism " with less than its 
rightful six letters ? Why ? Because he is pleased to recognize 
the identity which for two or three thousand years it has pre- 
served with the ancient Greek word " schisma," " a split " ; and 
a schism is still a " split " exactly. The pronunciation has made 
a faulty departure, but the spelling has been always true. Out 
of the apparently superfluous letters the word gets its life. 

« C-i-p-r-e^s " is not " cypress." The " y " and the « double s " 
are as necessary to the identity of the name as the leaves and 
bark are to the identity of the tree, — as much so to-day as they 
were perhaps a thousand years before Virgil and Horace thus 
spelled them in their poems. 
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By illustrations like these (of which almost an infinite namber 
will readily occur to you) we recognize the truth of these words 
of Archbishop Trench, in his incomparable text-book on the 
« Study of Words " : 

*'I can conceive of no method of so effectually defacing and 
barbarizing our English tongue, of practically emptying it of all 
the hoarded wit, wisdom, imagination, and history which it con- 
tains, of cutting the vital nerve which connects its present with 
the past, as the introduction of the scheme of phonetic spelling." 

Sound is not the sum total of language. Literary cultivation 
is embodied in it. The great majority of the words which any 
person has at his disposal were acquired from his reading; and 
those arc stamped with a literary sign, and cannot in this age of 
the world be restamped without losing their literary character. 
Were phonetic spelling universal, all the beauty and power of 
language for literary purposes would be forever gone. The 
word which now is fraught with a poetical charm, which flashes 
with an historic significance, preserved in the present spelling, like 
fire in the opal, would become a dry and barren thing, awaken- 
ing no thought, diffusing no fragrance, linking itself with no 
imaginative past. 

Again, by changing the spelling of those words compounded 
of Greek and Latin roots which enter into the fixed nomenclature 
of different sciences, you destroy the clew which that spelling 
gives to the nature of the things designated. The 7iame was 
adopted because expressive of some peculiar feature of the thing. 
Change the letters and write the word phonetically, and the 
name no longer conveys that meaning. With the ever-increas- 
ing diffusion of education, the value of this etymological clew will 
become more clearly and widely apparent, and the generations 
which are to succeed us will not so readily deprive themselves of 
the pleasure of knowing why those names were bestowed and of 
enjoying the freshness and vitality which the names possess when 
their meaning is stamped by the present spelling into their very 
essence. Twenty thousand such names were added by one 
modern science. Phonetic spelling would emasculate them all. 

A single silent letter in a word may be, and usually is, both a 
token of ancestry and a definition, (as, for example, in "phlegm," 
" pneumatic," " mnemonic," " pterodactyl"). It is something 
borne upon its front that shows its lineage, its meaning, and the 
reason for its existence. 
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Take the word **8ign," — a silent "g." Very bad spelling 
from a phonetic standpoint. But the "g" is the clew of identity 
with the Latin "«t<7/iMm," which is exactly "«*^/i,'' "Foolish 
pedantry!" says your phonetician. "Perish your Latin re- 
minder ! " But look farther. There are several very closely al- 
lied words in which the "g" is not silent, — "signify," "signal," 
" signature," " signet," " significant." " Sign " is the foundation 
of all of these. To spell it phonetically severs the connection, — 
cuts the root, scatters the branches, and breaks up the family. A 
folly and an injury. The "g" was not very hard to learn. It 
was sensible, and valuable to learn at any rate. 

Again, the remembrance of visible words, as now spelledj is 
largely what is really present to our minds when we think or 
speak. Think of any word, and you will readily discover that the 
mind grasps it as a solid thing, — not by building it up out of in- 
dividual letters. It is the " look " of it which you recognize, as 
you recognize the countenance of a friend in a crowd. At a 
glance, you become aware of a familiar acquaintance. You don't 
stop to analyze his features. But, if one of his features were ab- 
stracted, you would be instantly and painfully conscious of the 
deficiency. When you come to deface the visages of all your 
word-friends in the phonetician's way, the impediment to com- 
fortable reading becomes enormous. If the word were spelled 
phonetically, it would not be the phonetic elements which tlie 
mind would take note of, but its solid " make-up^ Why then 
introduce a new "make-up," and change the countenance of 
every friend ? You gain little and confuse much. 

Again, phonetic spelling, if adopted, would not long stay pho- 
netic. The same causes which sundered spelling from pronuncia- 
tion originally would soon sunder them again. 

Again, as pronunciation varies immensely in different localities, 
the phonetically printed books of one would be more comical than 
clear to those of another. 

Imagine some noble poem of Tennyson or Byron, or some 
thoughtful essay of Macaulay or Ruskin, printed phonetically. 
No amount of familiarity with that kind of text could make the 
reading of it other than painful, because cultured thoughts re- 
quire cultured words, and your phonetics would have taken the 
culture all out of the words, and replaced sentiment by grotesque- 

ness. 
Again, there are very many words in our language, similar to 
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each other in sound, that are saved from utter ambiguity solely 
by their distinctive though unphonetic spelling. To multiply 
the ambiguities of written words is to impair the value of lan- 
guage as an instrument and helper of thought. Phonetics will 
thus do quite as much to promote disorder as to remove it. 

Again, a settled orthography, the same always and everywhere, 
is a great con server of language, without which it would be 
like shifting sand. A phonetic spelling, which should be but 
the shadow of a fluctuating pronunciation, — moulding itself to 
it, whatever it became, — would remove every barrier against 
change, and menace language with chaos. 

It is difficult to refrain from adding to these considerations 
many others which here crowd upon us. But too much time has 
been already taken. Enough has been said, perhaps, to show 
that what hinders the spelling reform is something more than the 
prejudices of pedants. Of course there are economic points that 
can be strongly urged in support of the opposite view from that 
we have taken. Many changes in English spelling would be de- 
sirable if they could be effected. Inconsistencies and awkward- 
nesses exist, indefensible upon any ground except usage. To the 
removal of these, probably, the labors of reformers would be more 
profitably directed than^ to the bringing into vogue of universal 
phonetic spelling. 

The President. — We must all agree, ladies and gentlemen, 
that this paper to which we have listened is an admirable one, 
the points very tersely and effectively made. I am sure we are 
all much indebted to Mr. Gardiner for his contribution to our en- 
joyment to-day. 

I have departed somewhat from the usual order of proceedings, 
and will now ask the Recording Secretary to read the records of 
the last meeting. 

The Recording Secretary read the records of the annual meeting 
held July 15, 1891, the special meeting held Oct. 10, 1891, and 
the adjourned special meeting held Nov. 14, 1891, all of which 
were approved. 

The President. — The next business in order is the election 
of membera. There have been no applications for membership 
except that of Mr. McGill, and the committee have not been able 
to see him. I understand, however, that he is soon to return to 
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Boston ; and we hope to be able to communicate with him. The 
Executive Committee have no report to make other than what 
has already appeared in the report of the Secretary. I will ask 
the Treasurer to read his report. 

The Treasurer, Mr. James P. Bacon, read the following report : 

Jambs P. Bacon, Tredsurer^ in account with Thb New Eng- 
land Shorthand Rbpobters' Association fob thb 
Year ending July 19, 1892. 

Dr, 
To assessments paid bj seren members attending annual 

dinner, July 15, 1891, $14.00 

To membership dnes for 1890-91, 33.00 

To membership dues for 1891-92, 57.00 $104.00 

Cr. 

JuljlS, 1891. By deficit for year 1890-91, $4.56 

July 15, 1891. By bill of Atlantic House, 24.40 

Aug. 29, 1891. By bill of Croke Printing Co., 11.00 

July 1 2, 1 892. By amount paid W. B. Wright for stamps, etc., 2.00 

July 16, 1892. By amount expended by F. H. Burt, ... 11.40 $5.3.36 

Balance on hand, $50.64 

There is also due the Association $27 from nine members for 
the assessment of 1890 ; $39 from thirteen membera for 1891 ; 
and from all the members except one for the year 1892, $93, — 
making a total of $156. 

The report was accepted, and ordered placed on file. 

Thb President. — The next business in order is the election 
of officers. 

Mr. Barnes. — I move that the Recording Secretary be in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the officers of last year. 

The motion was seconded and adopted, and the Recording 
Secretary deposited the ballot of the Association for the persons 
holding the several offices in the Association for the year past ; 
and they were declared duly elected, namely : — 

President — J. M. W. Yerrinton, Boston. 

Vice-Presidents, — Rev. F. G. Morris, Northampton, Mass.; 
Reuel Small, Portland, Maine ; Wells H. Johnson, Concord, 
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N.H. ; John H. Mimms, St. Albans, Vt. ; Edwin R. Gardiner, 
Providence, R.I. ; Frank G. Fowler, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hecording Secretary, — Frank H. Bfrt, Boston. 

Corresponding Secretary. — William B. Wright, Boston. 

Treasurer. — James P. Bacon, Boston. 

Msecutive Committee. — The President, Secretaries, and Treas- 
urer, ex officio; Arthur T. Lovell, Boston ; Herbert M. Wil- 
son, Worcester; Samuel J. Menard, Boston. 

Membership Committee. — J. M. W. Yerrinton, James P. 
Bacon, and Stephen O'Meara, Boston. 

The President. — I have only to say in response lo your 
kindness that I am much obliged to you for the honor conferred 
upon me. I only wish that you could deem it advisable to re- 
lieve me from this position. I do not feel that I can perform its 
duties acceptably ; but still I do not feel that I ought, under the 
circumstances, to decline. I will do what I can, and I hope that 
the members of the Association generally will take an active in- 
terest in it, and let us have, if possible, all the oflScial reporters in 
New England as members of this organization. It seems to me 
that with a little effort they might be induced to unite with us. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I hope to introduce you to a 
much pleasanter and more agreeable part of our day's proceed- 
ings. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the President, the com- 
pany at this point proceeded to the dining hall, and assembled 
about the table while the divine blessing was invoked by the Rev. 
C. E. Barnes. The dinner was prefaced by a brief and felicitous 
address of welcome by the President. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour and the necessity of the 
early departure of several members, it was found advisable to re- 
sume the business of the meeting before the conclusion of the 
dinner. The President stated that according to the constitution 
it was necessary to fix at the present time the place for the next 
annual meeting. 

Mr. Wright. — I move that the next annual meeting be held 
at this place. 

The motion was seconded. 

A suggestion was made that the matter be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee with full power, in order that, should it seem 
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expedient so to do, some other place might be selected. The 
subject was briefly discussed, and the larger number of members 
expressed the opinion that, in view of the fact that a large major- 
ity of the members of the Association resided near Boston, and 
the difliculty which nearly all of them experienced in finding 
time to leave the city even for one day, it was not advisable at 
present to undertake to hold a meeting at a greater distance from 
Boston. The motion was adopted. 

The following amendment to the constitution, proposed at the 
special meeting of Nov. 14, 1891, by Mr. Harnden, was then 
taken up : — 

' Section 3 of Article V. of the constitatioD is amended so as to read, " Seren 
members shall constitute a qnoram. " 

Mr. Barnes. — I should suppose, Mr. President, the reasons for 
the amendment were so well known that it could be acted upon 
without discussion. 

The President. — I suppose practically the only reason for 
the amendment is that we have found it so difficult to procure a 
sufficient number to make a quorum under the provisions of the 
existing constitution. But the Chair may venture to say that it 
seems to him that, with such a large membership as we have, we 
ought to have enough members who are willing to take the 
trouble to come to the meeting to give us a quorum of ten. 
Seven, is not, I believe, so many as the officers of the Association. 
It does seem to me that we ought to have more members than 
that to foim a quorum. However, the wishes of the Association 
must govern. 

Mr. Johnson. — We have succeeded this year in getting a quo- 
rum. 

Miss Swift. — A narrow escape, though. 

Mr. Johnson. — We ought to get up more enthusiasm. 

Mr. Barnes. — I think, if ten could be had, it would be of 
course more desirable than seven. 

Mr. Harnden. — Well, it would be desirable to have ten or 
more, even if seven was a quorum, I suppose; but fixing it at 
seven would simply guard against the contingency of there not 
being more present. 

The amendment was adopted. 
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The President inquired if any of the stenographers of the 
counties other than Suffolk had had any cases coming under the 
provisions of the new law rehiting to the payment by the counties 
for transcripts furnished the court. 

Miss Swift. — I have had one case, Mr. President, ordered by 
Judge Bishop while I was attending Mr. Taylor's court at Pitts- 
field. I did not know of the new law, and, as it seems, neither 
did the judge ; for I sent on my bill made out to be paid by the 
parties under the old law, and the judge was about to approve it 
when Mr. Taylor told him of the new statute. 

Mr. Burt. — I have had no experience with the new law ; but I 
had a great many orders for copy from the court under the old 
law, especially from Judge Aldrieh, who at the sixth trial of the 
Snow-Alley case ordered me to furnish him a full daily transcript. 
My last experience under the old statute was in my last term in 
Plymouth County, last March, when Judge Dunbar ordered a 
transcript which came to $3.20. I collected the $1.60 from 
counsel on one side ; but the other lawyer told me that, while he 
would pay me, he had never heard of the law before, and thought 
it was unconstitutional. 

Colonel Menard. — Has he paid you ? 

Mr. Burt. — Not yet. 

Mr. Wright. — Mr. President, I have some letters here from 
members and others who are not able to be present. 

Mr. Wright proceeded to read letters from Jerome B. How- 
ard of Cincinnati, George R. Bishop of New York, Stephen 
O'Meara, editor of the Boston Journal^ Rev. F. G. Morris of 
Northampton, F. G. Fowler of Bridgeport, Conn., and J. A. Hay- 
den of Portland, Me. 

The President. — I think, ladies and gentlemen, that we 
must improve the time, as really it is getting late. Without in- 
terrupting your knife-and-fork exercises, I will forego my own 
for a few moments. I have a letter from Henry M. Parkhurst 
which I think I ought not to pass over, because I wrote to him 
particularly about some matters. You know, of course, that Mr. 
Parkhurst is not only one of the oldest men in years in this 
country who has practised phonography, but he is also the oldest 
practical phonpgrapher now in active service. Although he has 
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resigned his court position, he is still at work in his profession. 
He writes me as follows : 

173 Gates Aye., Brooklyx, N.V., July 8, 1892. 

J. M. W. Yerrinton : 

My dear Sir, — Expecting to be engaged daring the week of the sespion of the 
New England Shorthand Reporters' Association, I find myself in this dilemma 
with regard to reminiscences of phonographic experiences, — that daring the last 
twenty years I have been almost exclasively engaged in roatine court work, 
where the most important questions haYo related to the amount that should be 
paid by the elevated railroad companies to the owners of abutting property. 
Bat in 1873, at the first annual dinner of the Law Stenographers' Association of 
the City of New York, I indulged in some reminiscences, from which I may be 
pardoned for quoting : — 

*'I was a phonographer forty years ago. It is true that Pitman's pho- 
nography had not then been invented ; but the principles of phonography are as 
old as written language. I was taught to read phonetically; and I took up 
shorthand writing as an amusement, and had reported for the press by its aid 
before I had ever heard the name of phonography. 

" When I resolved, in Boston, in 1846, to enter the new and untried field, I 
was forewarned by Stephen Pearl Andrews that, although at first I could get my 
own prices, within five years everybody would be able to report, and my occupa- 
tion would be gone. Emboldened by his assurance, I charged for my first even- 
ing's work SI. 50, and for taking notes the whole of the following day, and I 
don't know how many days it took me to transcribe them, I charged $2.50 : and 
I did receive my own prices. I have not the vanity to suppose that my low 
prices had anything to do with it, but I soon had established a reputation the 
fame whereof reached even unto Washington ; and I was called upon to organize 
a phonographic corps for the United States Senate. The result was that from 
that day to this phonography has stood side by side with stenography, — not as 
the means of making a man a reporter, but of enabling one born a reporter to 
perform most conveniently the duties of his profession. 

"Looking back over a professional career now exceeding a quarter of a 
century, many pleasing incidents crowd upon my memory. I remember the 
Fourth of July excursion to Marshfield, to listen to Daniel Webster, seated with 
him in the rear car, when the coupling broke, and the locomotive with the rest 
of the train dashed on without us, and consoling myself with the reflection that 
wherever the rest of the audience might be, whatever Daniel Webster might 
say, I should be there to hear and report. 

"There is a curious circumstance connected with that very Marshfield speech. 
It was reported independently by Dr. James W. Stone and myself, and either of 
us could at that time have written nearly or quite one hundred and fifty words 
per minute. While the reports agreed almost literally in every other respect, 
there was an apostrophe to Lord Ash burton, occupying two or three printed 
lines, which we gave in entirely different language. The reason was this: 
Webster broke out so suddenly and so rapidly in that apostrophe that I almost 
dropped my pencil in astonishment, and lost the commencement of it, while Dr. 
Stone dashed on until he broke down, taking the first part. In the mean time 
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I recovered mj eqnaDimitj, and took the last part. So that, although the or- 
dinary rate of Webster's speaking was lees than one hundred words, there were 
occasions when he far exceeded one hundred and fifty words per minute. 

*'I remember the manuscript handed me by Rnfus Choate at Salem, from 
which he had read a brilliant political speech, which I had been called upon to 
report because no printer could read that manuscript ; and being compelled to 
throw it aside after vainly attempting, for half an hour, with the aid of my 
notes, to discover from which end of that manuscript he had begun to read. 

" I remember in the Senate of the United States the dying speech of John C. 
Calhoun, read in his presence by Senator Mason; the Compromise speech of 
Henry Clay ; the boast of John P. Hale that the Free Soil party had doubled 
in numbers, because at the previous session there was but one, and now there 
were two ; and I remember seeing the new South Carolina Senator, Barnwell 
Rhett, perhaps not on the same occasion, burying himself in a newspaper lest he 
should appear to be listening, but soon, overcome by the eloquence of Mr. Hale, 
first laying down his newspaper, and finally leaving his seat for a more con- 
venient location. I remember the grave announcement of Daniel Webster to 
the Senate, when President Taylor lay at the point of death, that digestion of 
the brain had commenced ! I remember the scene when Senator Foote stood 
near the President's chair with a drawn pistol in his hand, waiting the attack of 
Senator Benton, who, drawn behind a desk, and held there by four stalwart 
Western men, two on either hand, thrust them all aside by one vigoroos motion, 
and called upon the assassin to fire; and I remember Jefferson David, a little 
after midnight on the morning of the 4th of March, advancing to the President's 
desk and demanding to be sworn into the new Congress, upon the ground that 
the term for the sitting Congress had expired, kicking a spittoon out of his way 
with the same impetuosity with which he afterwards kicked the Constitution it- 
self out of his way, when he desired to be sworn out." 

Thanking you for your kind invitation, I remain, 

Yours truly, 

HENRY M. PARKHURST. 

The Prksidbnt. — After reading that letter of Mr. Park- 
hurst's, it occurred to me that I would like to see where reporting 
had started in New England, if I could. So I took down the 
" Memorial History of Boston," and I found there the statement 
that the Massachusetts Convention for the ratification of the 
United States Constitution, held in 1788, was reported by Major 
Benj. Russell, who was then the editor of the Massachusetts 
Centind. Major Russell was a very able man, as we all know ; 
but he did not understand any system of shorthand, — nobody 
here did, in fact, — for he said afterwards : — 

I had never studied stenography, nor was there any person then in Boston 
who understood reporting. I took the pulpit for my reporting desk, — the pre- 
siding officer of the convention sitting in the deacon's seat under the pulpit — [the 
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convention met in the meeting-house in Long Lane, now Federal Street], — and 
a very good one it was. I sacceeded well in this my first effort to give a toler- 
ably fair report in mj next paper ; but the Puritanical notions had not entirely 
faded away, and I was voted out of the pulpit. A stand was fitted up for me in 
anether place, and I proceeded with mj reporting. 

The writer of this chapter of the "Memorial History," Mr. 
Charles A. Cummings, in speaking of this convention says : — 

Benjamin Russell, editor of the Centind, made what was probably the first 
systematic attempt at reporting for any Boston newspaper. The speeches were, 
on the whole, very well reported. In one case, the editor says : *' We came in 
while the Hon. Judge Dana was speaking ; but, captivated by the fire, the pathos, 
and the superior eloquence of his speech, we forgot we came to take minutes, and 
thought to hear alone was our duty. Our memory will not enable us to do it 
justice, but we shall attempt a feeble sketch of it. " 

I come, then, down to my own time, preceding my own pro- 
fessional life, and, indeed, the time of my very early youth. The 
first reporter whom I knew personally was Benjamin F. Hallett. 
He was then the editor of the Boston Daily Advocate^ and after- 
wards United States District Attorney. He reported by a sys- 
tem of shorthand which he devised himself, mainly consisting 
of contractions of ordinary longhand. Wendell Phillips's great 
speech in Faneuil Hall in 1837, when he replied to Attorney- 
General Austin, who had sought to justify or excuse the murder 
of Lovejoy at Alton, 111., was reported by Mr. Hallett. He was 
a wonderfully rapid writer of longhand, which of course helped 
him in his reporting. 

Then there came a man by the name of Thomas Tileston. 
" Tom Tileston," as he was familiarly called, was not every way 
commendable, although he was an excellent reporter. He fre- 
quently reported Rufus Choate, — no easy task, and one likely to 
test the metal of the most competent shorthand writer. Charles 
Hale, of the Advertiser^ was also a very good shorthand reporter ; 
but he gave it up, and devoted himself to editorial work. Then 
in 1846 Mr. John C. Moore went on the staff of the Journal. 
He was a writer of Taylor's system, I think, and a very good re- 
porter. He was a Scotchman, and a very useful and efficient 
newspaper man in various ways. He left the Journal in 1876, 
and went up into New Hampshire, where, I think, he did some 
editorial writing for the New Hampshire Democratic papers, and 
finally died there. Mr. Henry M. Parkhurst and Dr. James W. 
Stone were also in the field during a portion of the time to which 
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I have referred ; aod in 1852 I took up the pencil, which I have 
wielded for better or worse ever since. * 

A Member. — What led you to learn shorthand in the first 
place ? 

The President. — Well, 1 learned shorthand when Andrews 
& Boyle first came here and started a phonographic school. I 
was learning my trade at that time, and dropped the study until 
after I was married, when the exigencies of Mrs. Yerrinton and 
the baby obliged me to do something else ; and I again took it 
up. Otherwise, I might have been a journeyman printer all my 
life. 

CoLO]s^EL Menard. — I heard Mr. Stephen N. Stock well, who 
was for many years editor of the Journal, tell this story, which 
illustrates how little attention was paid to reporting in the early 



*The following letter from Mr. Henry M. Parkhnrst, sapplementary to hia 
letter printed on page 64, is here inserted as containing some matters of interest 
in connection with the early history of reporting in Massachusetts : — 

173 Oates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., July 19, 1892. 

Dear Sir, — I have been annsaally busy with some astronomical work, partly 
for the press, which could not be postponed ; bnt most write to-night, in order to 
answer your letter before the meeting to-morrow. 

I remember Tom Tileston well, in certain respects, but not very well in 
others. I scarcely ever saw him or came into direct competition with him. I 
do not think he ever attended a meeting where I was reporting. But, then, he 
was my only competitor, as I remember it, as a professional reporter ; and that 
kept him before my attention. He was the regular Atlas reporter, untU he 
ceased to be regular, when they adopted me. . . . Dr. Stone of couri<e you know 
about. Mr. Moore I had forgotten, but my impression is that he did not pro- 
fess to write stenography. There was only one other stenographer in Boston 
that I remember, — Hale, of the Advertiser: but I think he only made one 
stenographic report after I came there. He had nearly abandoned that work at 
that time. I am not absolutely sure that he even reported the once I refer to ; 
bnt it was spoken of that he could do it if he would. My impression is that he 
had been a good and reliable reporter, but had taken up editorial work instead. 

So you see that I did not have very much competition when I commenced. 
The first real competition was when our phonographic corps in the Senate met 
the partly stenographic corps on the Intelligencer in direct competition, report- 
ing the same matter for rival papers. I remember, in reporting Webster at 
Marshfield, Wallace, of the New York Herald, was there ; but I never saw his 
report of the speech. 

I do not remember ever seeing any other reporter than above mentioned until 
I went to Washington. Yours truly, 

Henrt M. Farkhurbt. 
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days of Boston journalism. Colonel Sleeper, who founded the 
Journal^ was then in charge of the paper; and Mr. Stockwell 
was its sole reporter. He heard that Webster was going to 
speak at Brighton, and suggested to Colonel Sleeper that he go 
out and report the speech. The colonel said, " Oh, never mind : 
somebody will send in a report of it within three or four days." 
Fancy a man of Daniel Webster's importance speaking even 
within two hundred miles of Boston and waiting three or four 
days for a report! Journalism at that time was ridiculously 
slow. When I was on the Post^ Nat Greene sent me up to the 
Athenaeum to see if I could find out in the newspapers of fifty 
years ago or more the origin of the phrase, " Who struck Billy 
Patterson?" This was supposed to have originated from an 
incident of the Broad Street riot. In' my search I came upon 
the reports of the other famous riot and the burning of the 
convent at Charlestown. The mob reached the scene about 
half-past seven^ and the convent was set on fire about nine 
o'clock. There was not an allusion to it in the afternoon papers 
of the next day, and the convent had been burned thirty-six 
hours before there was a mention of it in the papers. The 
older Greene said in the Post that he could have published a 
statement which was furnished to him by the selectmen of 
Charlestown which might, he thought, have stopped the whole 
thing, but that it reached him early in the evening, and the 
forms were then made up and could not be broken. The news- 
paper reports of everything were correspondingly deliberate, as I 
found by my search. But I did not find out " who struck Billy 
Patterson." 

The President. — Time flies so rapidly, ladies and gentlemen, 
that I am going to ask Mr. Barnes to read his paper now, as he is 
obliged to leave early. 

Rev. C. E. Barnes read the following paper: — 

SHORTHAND IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

We are all familiar with the fact that the study of shorthand 
writing has become a very common practice on the part of many 
young people. Whereas prior to twenty years ago the writers of 
shorthand were comparatively few, to-day they are numerous, 
and apparently increasing at an alarming rate. It is not an 
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uDusual thing, while travelling on the care, to meet here and there 
among the passengers, occasionally a young man, but more com- 
monly young women, reading from an original note-book or 
studying the rules and charactera contained in a printed text-book. 

While the New England Shorthand Reporters' Association, 
composed of such adepts as we, can muster at its annual dinner a 
company of a dozen or fifteen, including those for whom they toil, 
and who, although lacking professional knowledge, do not lack 
knowledge of the profession, if our invitation had been extended 
simply to shorthand writers our company could have been vastly 
larger, because scattered around through scores of places of busi- 
ness in Boston alone is a multitude of stenographers, all of whom 
probably are able to write the first paragraph of the Declaration 
of Independence or the whole of the Lord's Prayer at the rate 
of one hundred words per minute. 

The use of shorthand has now become so prevalent, and so 
many private schools are devoted to teaching the art, that the 
question has been mooted in various communities of introducing 
it into the public schools as a part of the regular couree of study 
therein. Would this be a judicious step? I think not, and for 
the following reasons. 

As I underetand the scope of our public schools, they are for 
the purpose of imparting to the pupils therein those fundamental 
elements of knowledge which are necessary to be possessed in 
every department of business where the worker either is or as- 
pires to be on a higher grade than the common day-laborer in the 
streets or elsewhere where the ability required for service does 
not consist in even a slightly trained intellect, but altogether in 
physical muscularity and power. It is not, for instance, the 
work of the public schools to impart technical knowledge in any 
direction. It is not to teach carpentry nor banking, masonry nor 
millinery, blacksmithing nor telegraphy, nor other similar related 
professions. It is rather to teach that general knowledge of 
fundamental principles which are at the basis of these and all 
other businesses, leaving it for the pupil later in life to choose 
and prepare himself for the special avocation in which he will 
seek his livelihood. 

As these fundamental elements come into constant use in every 
business, it is important, of couree, that they be taught ; and they 
are usefully and successfully taught, because every scholar has an 
inherent aptitude for acquiring them,. though some have much 
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more and some much less than others. But in the shorthand 
profession as in every other, in order that it may be thoroughly 
and successfully practised, there needs to be some special aptitude 
for it on the part of the learner. To say that a person has no 
aptitude for the study and is not likely to make a success of it, 
and so had better not attempt it, is to say nothing at all deroga- 
tory of the individual, because it may be equally apparent that 
he is peculiarly capable of being successful in some other and 
superior profession. Therefore, it would seem to follow that the 
introduction of this study into the common school course would 
not be wise. 

The studies in the public schools cannot be, and should not be, 
elective. The course of these fundamental studies needs to be 
established, and every pupil trained and fairly grounded in them. 
If shorthand were introduced as a part of the course, to many 
pupils their study of it would be an utter waste of time, a study 
hated while pursuing it, and dropped forever when their days at 
school were ended. If made elective, undoubtedly many chil- 
dren would be at first attracted by the novelty of the thing and 
choose to be instructed in it ; but their ardor would soon abate, 
and the study would become more odious than the commonly de- 
tested but highly important grammar. 

But moreover, even if the study were pursued, a mere insight 
only could be obtained, which would be of no value unless supple- 
mented by a thorough technical preparation for the profession : 
whereas, if the subsequent thorough preparation is to be had, the 
preliminary preparation in the public school would at best be so 
slight that it would be of no practical value in the real prepara- 
tion, while the time devoted to it in the school could be devoted 
profitably to a more thorough mastery of some of the other studies. 

I conclude, therefore, with the statement that the authorities 
controlling the educational system of a city or town cannot 
wisely attempt to make the public school education technical, but 
should be content with making it general and pertain to those ele- 
ments which are essential to and at the foundation of all busi- 
ness. 
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Mr. William B. Wright read the following paper : 

ADVANTAGES OF A KNOWLEDGE OF PHONOGRAFH7. 

I arose with the lark this morning, my friends, to tackle — for 
this occasion only — the general subject of the advantages to be de- 
rived from the possession of the art of shorthand writing. Until a 
very late hour the night before last our old enemy, Procrastina- 
tion, had been stealing my time ; and one of the consequences of 
the hurry in which at last I found myself is the meagre and some- 
what ill digested dissertation I am about to spread before you. 

The quaint sentiment with which Goldsmith's story of " The 
Vicar of Wakefield " opens is this : " I was ever of opinion that 
the honest man, who married and brought up a large family, did 
more service than he who continued single and only talked of 
population." Applying this form of expression to other uses, I 
may say I was ever of opinion that had I the good fortune to be 
the father of ten boys and eleven girls, I should insist upon 
each of the offspring thoroughly learning shorthand. For, with 
Charles Reade, I believe that in our time and in this zone of ac- 
tivity a boy or girl thus equipped is safer from danger of starva- 
tion than is a college graduate familiar with Latin and Greek. 
As we all appreciate now, shorthand writing is one of the essen- 
tial aids to civilization. Like printing, it has become " the art 
preservative of arts," and its utility is manifest in its service to 
our race in legislation, the church, the press, the counting-room, 
and the college. This argument has been so often well made 
out and so copiously illustrated that I need spend no perceptible 
time to repeat it. At the Association's last annual meeting our 
esteemed representative from the " Providence Plantations," Mr. 
E. R. Gardiner, pointed out in a remarkably strong address, I 
thought, the hundred and one ways in which this delightful art 
serves the student, the reporter, and the man of universal obser- 
vation. Many of us were impressed with the downright earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm which our associate put into his words, as he 
spoke of the pleasure he had derived from taking down the 
choicest words of men eminent as lawyers, scientists, and divines. 
It is a rapture such as we have all experienced, I believe, at one 
time or another, in our daily duties. The thought has come over 
me more than once, when acting as reporter of the Associated 
Press, the great news-disseminator, and taking down a speech by 
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President Harrison, perhaps, or one by Mr. Cleveland or Mr. 
Tilden, " A waiting world is depending upon me for this." And 
under other circumstances, during tlie trials of Almy and Sawtell, 
for example, acting for the Associated Press, I felt that the all- 
important consideration to the reporter was that he be the reli- 
able instrument for conveying to the public immediately a faith- 
ful record of the testimony as sworn to in court. Thus, in 
listening to a plaintive song in the theatre, a fiery or unusual po- 
litical outburst at Faneuil Hall, a vivid simile in a sermon, or a 
concentrated extract of the spirit of the law in a judge's charge 
to a jury, like thousands of phonographers the world over, I have 
used the art with pleasure and profit. 

The need of abbreviation in writing is well illustrated by a 
fact recently related to me. A well-known business man of 
Boston, who was a telegraph operator at the close of the civil 
war, said that he often wished there was a system of shorthand 
abbreviation in telegraphy. He used to have thousands of 
words to receive daily over the wires, press reports of political 
speeches in those troublous times; and his most bothersome 
phrase, the one omnipresent in the speeches of that time, was 
"the unconstitutionality of the Reconstruction Act." Imagine 
the overburdened penmen in the telegraph offices having to write 
that formidable combination of letters forty times in the course of 
a night! It is almost as time-consuming as the title of a doctor's 
essay I once read, " The Unreliability of the External Symptoms 
of Intermittent Neuralgia." Per contra, they tell of a writer 
named Hole, whose laziness became memorable because in mak- 
ing his signature he wrote John and then pushed his pen through 
the paper and made a hole ! 

Mr. Chauncey Depew in a recent interview told of the ad- 
monitions of his mother to him when he was a boy. They were 
to aim to be a leader among honorable men, a strong pleader, 
an orator. To wealth she gave little notice, apparently tak- 
ing no stock in the too common adulation of men of riches 
merely. And yet Mr. Depew, instead of learning shorthand and 
rising, — as did young Mr. Burke of Pittsburg, the sparkling Re- 
publican orator, whose speech I hope to report at Tremont Tem- 
ple to-night, — went into railroading. They say, when he began, 
be didn't know a way-bill from a water tank ; but that is neither 
here nor there. He never learned shorthand, but I fancy that 
without the aid of shorthand in its thousand offices the enormous 
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business of the New York Central and Hudson River Railway 
controlled by the great Depew — sometimes he says it is pro- 
nounced 2>0/>o^ — would receive a sudden and disastrous check. 

Shorthand, then, in this generation is of immense service to 
the business methods of mankind. And it is ever becoming more 
so. As yet no machine has been contrived which will work as 
well week-days and Sundays as the witty man or woman with a 
pencil. No Edison has yet built a satisfactory type-setting 
machine, to say nothing of a contrivance which will abolish the an- 
imated, often ornamental, and always useful typewriter! I look 
forward hopefully to the day when every literary composer, every 
physician, every business correspondent, will use shorthand to fa- 
cilitate and finish his work. They talk of teaching it to the pri- 
vate soldiers throughout the British army ; and every one knows 
that the Irish constabulary are required to be skilled in the art, in 
order to be able to make a show of taking down speeches sup- 
posed to be seditious and treasonable in Ireland. 

It is claimed, and with good reason, that a young person of 
either sex equipped with a knowledge of shorthand need never 
suffer for want of work in any land where the English tongue is 
spoken. Ten years ago, it is said, there were not more than a 
hundred shorthand writers in Boston. The same authority 
states that there are to-day eight thousand of them in the city. 
The study of phonography is to be introduced into the day ses- 
sions of the public schools of Boston this year ; and for several 
years it has been pursued in the evening schools, not only of Bos- 
ton, but those of New York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia as well. 
This shows that there is a wide field of service for shorthand 
writers, and is one of the best evidences of its general usefulness. 

So we may share the spirit of the old shorthand song, and say : 

" Then write awaj, flj away : these are the days 
For knowledge, inventions, and science to blaze. 
May they warm and enlighten this bnsy world round 
Till the millions can say, * We are writing by sound ' V* 

The President. — Mr. Wright's closing lines remind me 
of a verse that I ran across the other day in regard to Shelton's 
Tachigraphy, which was published in the year 1645. Pepys 
wrote his unique and entertaining " Diary " in that system, and it 
was many years before it could be deciphered. The Rev. J. Smith, 
it is stated, finally found the key to it. These are the lines : — 
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" What ! write as fast as speak ? What man can doe it ? 
What ! hand as swift as tongue ? — persnade me to it. 
Unlikely tale ! Tosh, tnsh, it cannot be, 
May some man say that hath not heard of thee. 
This thon canst doe, this, Shelton, thon hast done ; 
Thy nimble pen hath many tongnes outmn.'* 

I think now, ladies and gentlemen, we can all say, with Sydney 

Smith, — 

*' Fate cannot harm as, we have dined to-day." 

Mr. Armistead. — I move that the Executive Committee be 
authorized to call a meeting in the winter, and make arrange- 
ments for a dinner. 

Mb. Bacon. — I second the motion. 

The motion was adopted, and the meeting then adjourned. 



CONSTITUTION. 



ADOPTED 1890. AMENDED 1892. 



Article I. 
Name. 



The name of this organization shall be The New England Shorthand 
Reporters' Association. 

Article II. 

Objects. 

The objects of the Association shall be the maintenance of a proper standard 
of efficiency in the profession and the promotion of good fellowship among 
shorthand reporters. 

Article IIL 
Members. 

Section 1. Any reputable shorthand reporter residing in or engaged in prac- 
tice in New England, or any well-known person formerly engaged in shorthand 
reporting, shall be eligible to membership under the rules hereinafter provided. 

Sect. 2. No person eligible to membership as above shall be elected to hon- 
orary membership. 

Sect. 3. The name of an applicant for membership may be proposed at any 
time by a member of the Association to the Membership Committee. 

Sect. 4. It shall be the duty of a majority of the Membership Committee to 
test applicants as to their ability to write one hundred and fifty words per 
minute for five consecutive minutes and read the same correctly, and to reject 
any applicant who cannot do it. The proceedings of this committee shall be 
deemed confidential, and shall be kept secret except so far as reports shall be 
required by the Association. 

Sect. 5. Applicants who successfully pass the required test may be admitted 
to provisional membership by a three-fourths vote of the Executive Committee 
but shall not be entitled to vote or hold office until their admission is ratified by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present at the next regular or special meeting 
of the Association. 

Sect. 6. The above speed test may be waived in the case of reporters of 
known ability and standing, or in case of well-known persons formerly engaged 
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in shorthand reporting, who haye discontinaed its actire practice; bat Bach 
waiver shall not be made except npon the nnanimoos recommendation of the 
Membership Committee and the Executive Committee and a ratification by the 
Association by a four-fifths vote of the members present at a regular or special 
meeting. 

Article IV. 
Officers. 

Sbctiom 1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, one Vice- 
President from each State represented in its membership, a Recording Secre- 
tary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, an Executive Committee of 
seven, including the President, Secretaries, and Treasurer ex officio^ and a Mem- 
bership Committee of three. These officers shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meetings of the Association, and shall serve for one year or until their 
successors are chosen. Vacancies may be filled by the Executive Committee. 

Article V. 
Meettngi. 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the third 
Wednesday of July at such place in New England as may be designated at the 
preceding meeting. 

Sect. 2. Special meetings may be called at any time by the Recording Secre- 
tary npon the request of ten members in writing. At such special meetings no 
business shall be transacted except such as shall be specified in the notice 
thereof. 

Sect. S. Seven members shall constitute a quorum. 

Sect. 4. Any member of the Executive Committee who is unable to attend 
a meeting of the Committee may send his duly executed proxy to any member 
of the Association, who may represent him. 

Article VI. 

Amendments, 

This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent or represented at any annual meeting in person or by letter. Notice of any 
proposed amendment shall be inserted in the call for the meeting, and sent to 
all members. 



BY-LAWS. 



Article I. 

The Presiding Officers. 

The President, or, in his absence, one of the Vice-Presidents, shall preside at 
all meetings of the Association. If none of these officers be present, a member 
of the Executive Committee shall call the meeting to order and a President 
pro tern, shall be elected. 

Article II. 

Reports. 

The Execntive Committee shall report at each annual meeting what work it 
has done during the preceding year. The Treasurer shall present a report upon 
the monej received and expended on behalf of the Association. 

Article III. 
Order of Business. 

Section 1. The order of business at the annual meetings shall be as follows : 

1. Annual address of the President. 

2. Reading of the records of the preceding meeting. 

3. Election of members. 

4. Report of the Executive Committee. 
.5. Report of Treasurer. 

6. Reports of special committees. 

7. Election of officers. 

8. Reading of papers and discussions. 

9. Miscellaneous business. 

Sect. 2. This order of business maj be changed at any annual meeting bj 
vote of a majority of the members present. 

Sect. 3. Except as otherwise provided, Crocker's Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice shall govern the proceedings. 

Article IV. 

Dues. 

The annual dues of each member shall be three dollars, payable the first of 
July in each year. Any member failing to pay the same by the first day of 
September following may be dropped from the membership roll by vote of the 
Executive Committee. 

Article V. 

Amendments. 

These By-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members present 
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An «arrangement for the exchange of publications has been 
entered into by the New York State Stenographers' Association 
and the New England Shorthand Reporters' Association, begin- 
ning with the volumes of Proceedings published by the re- 
spective organizations in 1892. Hereafter all publications of the 
two Associations will be sent, free of expense, to all active 
membere of both societies. It is hoped, by thus giving a wider 
circulation to the valuable papers and discussions contained in 
these Proceedings, to increase the usefulness of both organiza- 
tions, and to stimulate the feeling of fraternal interest among the 
members. 
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THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 



The third annual meeting of the New England Shorthand Re- 
porters' Association was held at the Atlantic House, Nantasket 
Beach, on Wednesday, July 19, 1893. The following members 
were present : Rev. F. G. Morris, Edwin R. Gardiner, Rev. C. E. 
Barnes, Frank H. Burt, W. B. Wright, Col. S. J? Menard, E. W. 
Harnden, W. L. Haskel, Herbert M. Wilson, and Herbert Mc- 
intosh. 

There were also present as visitors Mrs. C. E. Barnes, Mrs. 
Frank H. Burt, Mrs. Monica A. Harnden, and Mrs. W. L. Haskel. 

The members and ladies left Boston by the 10.45 a.m. boat, 
arriving at the Atlantic House about noon. 

At one o'clock the company assembled in the music-room of 
the Atlantic House ; and the meeting was called to order by the 
Recording Secretary, Mr. Burt, who spoke as follows : — 

Ladies and Oentlemen^ — It becomes my duty as Recording 
Secretary to announce to the Association a fact which we all 
deeply regret, — the absence of our President, Mr. Yerrinton. 

It was almost on this spot, three years ago, that he pronounced 
those felicitous words with which he launched our little craft 
upon its voyage ; and I now with deep regret read the following 
letter which I have recently received from him : — 



Buxton, Mb., July 0, 1893. 

Dear Mr, Burt, — ... I find I shall not be able to be at Nantasket on the 
19th. Please convey to the members and other friends present at the meeting 
my very sincere regret that I am deprived of the pleasure of being with them, 
and my earnest hope that the occasion may be a pleasant and profitable one and 
tend to a higher appreciation of the honor and dignity of the vocation where- 
nnto we are called. 

J. M. W. YERRINTON. 



I DOW take pleasure in introducing, as the presiding officer of 
the day, Rev. Mr. Morris, of Northampton, our Vice-President 
for Massachusetts. 

Vice-President Morris assumed tlie chair. 

TnB President pro tern, — As the President is not with us, 
and as the order of business makes no provision for any address 
by the Vice-President, I will call upon the Secretary to read the 
journal of the last annual meeting. 

The Secretary. — Inasmuch as the proceedings of the last 
meeting have been published, perhaps it would be as well to 
omit the reading of the minutes. 

Mr. Harnden.-^I move that the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting b^ dispensed with. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The President pro tern, — In place of the annual address of 
the President, the Secretary will now please read a report which 
he has been requested by the President to prepare and present. 

Mr. Frank H. Burt, the Recording Secretary, then presented 
the following report : — 



REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 

Our President, when he found that his health would not permit 
of his attendance at this meeting, asked me to prepare the annual 
report, which he had expected to present, upon the legislation of 
this year in the New England States, relating to stenographers, 
and other matters of general interest to the profession. The 
only Act of any legislature outside of Massachusetts of which I 
have learned is a law enacted in the State of Maine, making 
some slight changes in the old statute. The new law is found 
in Sjction 2 of Chapter 174 of the Acts of 1893, ''An Act relat- 
ing to Exceptions and Stenographers," by which Section 145 of 
Chapter 82 of the Public Statutes is amended to read as follows 
(the new provisions being printed in italics) : — 

Section 145. At any term of the sapreme jadicial or superior courts the 
presiding justice may appoiat a stenographer to report the proceedings thereof, 
who shall be an officer of the court, and be sworn to a faithful discharge of his 
duty. He shall take full notes of all oral testimony and other proceedings in 



the trial of causes, inclnding the charge of the justice, and all comments and 
rulings of said justice in the presence of the jury during the progress of the trial, 
as well as all statements and arguments of counsel addressed to the court, and fur- 
nish for the use of the court or any party interested a fair, legible, longhand copy 
of so much of his notes as may be required. He shall receive for his services, 
from the treasury of the county in which the court is held, the sum allowed 
by the court, not exceeding six dollars a day for attendance, six cents a mile 
for actual travel, and ten cents for every one hundred words of the longhand 
copy furnished for the use of the court. He shall also furnish a copy of so 
much of the evidence and other proceedings taken by him as either party to 
the trial requests, on payment therefor by such party at the rate aforesaid. 

The principal changes are in the second clause, which origin- 
ally read as follows : — 

Under the direction of the court he shall take full notes of all oral testimony 
and other proceedings in the trial of causes, inclnding the charge of the justice, 
and furnish for the use of the court a fair, legible, longhand copy of so much of 
his notes as the court directs. 

The words in italics are stricken out in the new law, the effect 
of which is that, instead of following the direction of the court 
as to reporting discussions u])on questions of law and the rulings 
thereon, it practically becomes the reporter's duty to take all 
that is said by court or counsel in every case. The purpose of 
the Act, evidently, was to insure a more accurate record of the 
taking of exceptions. The first section of the Act provides a 
method of proving exceptions when disallowed by the presiding 
justice. The compensation of stenographers is increased from 
$5 to 16 per day. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the Massachusetts legislature of 1893 several bills of un- 
usual importance to official stenographers were considered, and a 
great deal of discussion took place upon the system of court 
reporting. Several radical changes were proposed, some of 
which would have been much against the interest of the stenog- 
raphei's, although the parties urging the legislation disclaimed 
any intent or desire to injure the incumbents of the positions. 
Two bills relating to the profession became laws, one of which 
(Chapter 452) authorized the judges of the Superior Court to es- 
tablish a salary not to exceed $2,500 for the stenographer for 
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Middlesex County, coupled with the provision that " all sums of 
money received for copies by any official stenographer for said 
county of Middlesex shall be paid into the treasury of said 
county." Under the authority of this Act, the judges at once 
proceeded to fix the salary at $2,500, the maximum limit. The 
other Act, Chapter 404 (approved June 3), was as follows : — 

An Act kelating to the Appointment of Official Stenooraphebs. 

Be it enacted f etc.f as follows : — 

The judges of the saperior court, or a majority of them, may appoint an 
additional stenographer for any county except Suffolk, when the business of the 
court requires, to serve when designated for duty, and to receive pay in accord- 
ance with the provisions of law now existing relating to the pay of official 
stenographers for said court. 

In view of the unusual interest taken by the legislature this 
year in our profession, it seems proper to give somewhat in detail 
the history of the various measures which were considered. The 
chronicle begins with the petition of the stenographer for Mid- 
dlesex County, Mr. Isaac I. Doane, asking for a salary of $2,500 
in lieu of the $9 per diem. The petition and accompanying bill 
were referred to the Committee on the Public Service, who gave 
a hearing thereon in February. Several prominent members 
of the Middlesex bar appeared in support of the bill, among 
them Samuel Hoar, general counsel of the Boston A Albany 
Railroad ; Charles J. Mclntire, City Solicitor of Cambridge; and 
Theodore C. Hurd, Clerk of the Courts ; while letters of indorse- 
ment were submitted from ex-Qovernor Long, from the chair, 
man of the County Commissioners, and others. It was shown 
that the Middlesex reporter worked more days in the year 
than the Suffolk stenographers, but received less compensation, 
the latter officials having had a salary of $2,500 each since 1889. 
Other facts showing the relative disadvantages of the Middlesex 
position were developed. The committee were unanimous in 
recommending the passage of the bill, the salary to be allowed 
from Feb. 1, 1893. In the House the bill was laid on the table, 
where it remained until nearly the end of the session, pending 
action on another bill which had meanwhile been introduced. 

This second till (House No. 459) was introduced February 6 
by Representative Fred Joy, of Winchester. Its author was Mr. 
J. J. Feely, of Norwood, a member of the bar, occupying the same 
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office with Mr. Joy in Boston. The changes from the existing 
law which it embodied were these : — 

1. An assistant stenographer might be appointed for any county except 
Suffolk. 

2. In lieu of the per diem compensation of $9 for the stenographers outside 
of Suffolk, " the justices of the Superior Court, or a majority of them, may fix 
and establish a salary for any such stenographer, not, however, exceeding the 
rate of $2,000 in any one year/' 

3. The stenographer for any county, Saffolk included, when requested by the 
presiding judge or by either party to any action. " shall furnish and transcribe 
from such notes, fully written out, such testimony, charge, or rulings as may be 
desired by such judge or such parties as soon as may be, which transcript shall 
be filed with the clerk of the court in which said testimony is taken for the in- 
spection of the court or either of said parties without charge to such parties. 
For such transcript there shall be allowed or paid such stenographers by the 
county in which such trial may take place the sum of ten cents per page, for an 
average of two hundred words per page, when certified by the clerk of said 
courts that he is satisfied that any such charge is correct. Upon request made 
to said stenographers by either party within twenty-four hours, exclusive of 
Sundays or holidays, after verdict in jury cases, or after entry of judgment in 
jury-waived cases, said stenographer shall furnish additional carbon or other 
copy of such testimony, charge, or rulings so requested to be transcribed to 
either party upon payment of two cents per page, upon an average of two hun- 
dred words per page." 

These propositions were a decided surprise to the stenog- 
raphers holding the various positions. They had long felt that 
there was little enough profit in transcribing notes at ten cents, 
after paying the typewriter five cents ; but to have to pay it all 
to the amanuensis and give their time for nothing was something 
they had never dreamed could be asked of them. True, in some 
of the counties the salary might be made large enough to save 
them from loss ; but in counties which were too small to pay a 
salary there could be no recompense, neither could there be any 
such compensation in Suffolk, where no provision was made for 
an increase of salary. It was felt, too, by all the stenographers 
that, if copies could be made without cost to parties, it would 
soon be necessary to send a substitute into court a large part of 
the time while the stenographer was transcribing notes, so that , 
the official would be obliged to pay out a large share of his salary 
for assistance. 

A hearing on Mr. Joy's bill was given March 3 by the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, at which there were present Messrs. 
Terrinton, Bacon, Armistead, Doane, Gay, Wilson, Johnson, and 
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Burt, ami Miss Annie M. White. Mr. Feely first addressed the 
committee in explanation of the bill, saying: — 

^^ Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen^ — I suppose I had about as 
much to do as anybody with the drawing of this bill. While I 
should regret exceedingly lo cut down the stipend of any of 
these young gentlemen, still it is sometimes a very great hard- 
ship upon litigants to be obliged to pay as much for their reports 
of cases as they now are obliged to do. You know, who are 
lawyers, that stenography has been reduced to such an art now 
that it is a necessity in the trial of causes. The wealthy can 
well afford to have a stenographic report. To the poor man, 
who is equally entitled to have justice administered him, it is 
oft-times a very great burden. I had a case the other day when 
my own stenographer happened to be otherwise engaged, where 
I had the charge of the court written out, together with a few 
extracts from two of the witnesses ; and that report cost me more 
than it would to have hired a stenographer by the week, and to 
have kept that stenographer by the week, although the trial oc- 
cupied but a day altogether, or a portion of two days." 

Mr. Feely proceeded to explain that his bill provided that an 
official transcript should be filed in court when requested, and 
that either party might have a carbon copy at actual cost. 
" You know," he said, " that it is practically as easy to make 
two copies as it is one. The extra copy costs but a trifle more, — 
the cost of the carbon and paper, together with a little additional 
time. The official transcript will be accessible not only to the 
party who orders it, but to the court and to the other party. 
Where that is done by the stenographer under a regular com- 
pensation, it can be done a good deal cheaper than it is now done 
for any one party. So that remains on file, accessible not only 
to the man who orders it, but also to the other party, who is 
interested in it just as much, possibly, as the man who orders it. 
There are oft-times poor litigants who desire a report of the 
, case just as much as the wealthy opponent who can order it and 
pay for it, and keep it in his own possession. . . . The compensa- 
tion of the stenographers for taking the notes would probably be 
no more under this bill than at present. The only increase of 
expense would be the cost of writing out the evidence, which, I 
say, can be done by a proper method much more cheaply than it 
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is done at present ; and it would be of immense advantage to the 
parties to have that evidence on record forever afterwards in the 
case." 

Mr. Gay. — I would like to ask Mr. Feely if he does not think 
it would be human nature for a man to order more written out 
that somebody else pays for than if he had to pay for it himself. 

Mr. Febly. — Possibly it would. I don't think the stenogra- 
phers would complain of that, though, if they got paid for it. 

Mr. Burt. — Suppose they had to pay all they received to the 
typewriter operator : do you think it would be any advantage to 
the stenographer? 

Mr. Feely. — I don't think they need to pay the typewriter so 
much. Very good typewriters can be hired for $8 to $10 a week. 

Mr. Burt. — How much do you understand a "good type- 
writer " can write in a day ? 

Mr. Feely. — From thirty-five to forty pages. 

Mr.Terrinton addressed the committee in remonstrance, speak- 
ing as follows : — 

" I appear, gentlemen of the committee, looking at this matter 
from a purely practical standpoint. Perhaps I may as well state, 
that you may know just how the matter has heretofore stood, the 
history of the movement for the appointment of stenographers 
in the courts of this State. But first I will say that it gratified 
me very much to hear my friend Mr. Feely say that he should be 
reluctant to reduce the compensation of the young gentlemen 
who filled the positions." 

" Also the older gentlemen," interposed Mr. Feely. 

"I have been since 1870 employed as stenographer in this 
court," continued Mr. Terrinton ; " and, having done some other 
service in various directions, I am afraid I have passed that 
period of life when I can be called young. But, gentlemen, in 
the year 1870 a statute was passed authorizing the appointment 
of stenographers for the first and second sessions of the Superior 
Civil Court for Suffolk County. The salary then was $2,000 a 
year, with seven cents per folio for transcribing. With the in- 
crease of the number of sessions in Suffolk County the number 
of reporters was increased, and the salary was subsequently 
raised to $2,500 a year. In 1887 the fee for transcripts was in- 
creased from seven cents to ten cents. Now, I assume that the 
committee who considered the subject at that time saw reason- 
able and proper grounds for granting that increase. At any 
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rate, the stenographers found that they could not make any- 
thing: they could not even clear themselves at seven cents a 
folio. But you will bear in mind that at that time very many of 
the cases were not reported. That is not so now : there very 
rarely is a case that we do not report. If you look at the statute 
relating to Suffolk County, you wOl see that it says that the sten- 
ographer shall be called in upon the agreement of the parties or 
at the request of the court. In the earlier years a great many 
cases were not reported. Now, with the enlargement of the ju- 
risdiction of the Superior Court, including substantially all tort 
cases, there are very few cases that we do not have to report ; 
and consequently we have very little time to transcribe our notes, 
except nights, holidays, Saturdays, and Sundays. 

" So far as I know, there is not a reporter in Suffolk County 
who writes out his notes himself. He simply cannot do it. He is 
in court all day. When he comes out, he is fatigued : he cannot 
run a typewriter. Even if he could, he could not operate it suf- 
ficiently fast. Time is the element of the greatest importance. 
Therefore, we employ very expert typewriter operators. We 
pay them five cents a hundred words for the first copy, and one 
cent a hundred words for each carbon copy, — exactly the rates 
provided in this bill for the compensation of the stenographer. 
My friend Feely talks about employing typewriters by the week. 
We cannot do that. We have to keep our assistants at work 
nights, Sundays, — any time ; and we have to pay them a fairly 
good compensation. We intend to, we mean to. 

" In considering this matter, I had the curiosity to examine the 
statutes of the different States with regard to this very question ; 
and, although some of them may not be of much weight with you, 
still perhaps they may be regarded as somewhat in the nature 
of precedents. In Maine the rate per folio is ten cents ; Rhode 
Island, ten cents (fixed by the court); Vermont, ^ye cents ; West 
Virginia, California, Colorado, and Illinois, twenty cents ; Penn- 
sylvania, Arizona, and some other States, fifteen cents ; Iowa, six 
cents ; Kansas, ten cents ; Nevada, thirty cents ; New York, ten 
cents. The salaries in the State of New York vary from $3,000 
down to 11,500. In New York City and county there are some 
forty-eight official stenographer, whose salaries in the aggregate 
amount to nearly $100,000 a year." 

Mr. Yerrinton went on to state that the provision in the bill 
for payment by the page of 200 words was impracticable, be- 
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cause the usual average for testimony was from 250 to 260 words 
per page, while arguments and expert testimony usually came to 
300 words per page. He also suggested that there would be 
difficulty under the law in the construction of the words " addi- 
tional carbon or other copy." '* I should like to ask Mr. Feely," 
he said, " what that ' other copy ' means." 

Mr. Feely. — Well, I mean any process which takes the 
place of carbon. I suppose all the gentlemen know what car- 
bon is. 

Mr. Yerrixton. — It may be so, but a copy is a copy. It may 
be made on a typewriter or it may be made by hand. But now 
I come to the point that I wish to urge. How is the reporter to 
know that a carbon copy is to be required ? 

Mr. Feely. — It provides here. 

Mr. Yerrinton. — For example, last week I took a case in my 
court which was written out day by day. Now, supposing that 
I am required under this bill to make the official copy and furnish 
a copy for the defendant, for instance, during the progress of the 
trial, and then within twenty-four hours after verdict the other 
party comes in and demands that testimony, saying, " I want a 
carbon copy," how is he going to get a carbon copy? How is 
the reporter to furnish a carbon copy ? If the plaintiff wishes 
another copy, or, as this bill says, "other copy," he may say to 
the stenographer, " You must furnish me a copy, and I shall only 
pay you one cent a hundred words." 

Mr. Joy. — Well, that could be fixed by making the request at 
the time of going to trial. 

Mr. Yerrintox. — Yes, it could be, but they will not do it. . . . 
There is no secret about it, gentlemen, it is a plain matter of busi- 
ness. On the proposition that is suggested in the bill we simply 
should lose money, — not much, but some. 

The Chairman (Representative Parker, of Boston). — If I un- 
derstand the object of the bill, it is that the transcripts shall be 
filed with the clerk upon the request of either party; and the 
gentleman who favors the bill contends that, since the stenog- 
raphers are drawing a salary, the copies which are written out 
ought to be furnished substantially at cost. 

Mr. Yerrintox. — I should suppose that that was Mr. Feely's 
position. But if you read the bill, gentlemen, you will see that 
the salary is paid for taking the notes in court. It does not say 
that it is paid for our whole time, — nights, Sundays, and every 
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other moment. I am not exaggerating, gentlemen. If you stop 
and think, you will see. 

Mr. Joy. — Well, how does it take your time nights and Sun- 
days, if you hire typewriters to do this? 

Mr. Ybrrinton. — We have to read our notes to the type- 
writer. Many a time I have worked all night and all day 
Sunday. 

Mr. Joy. — In dictating to a typewriter ? 

Mr. Yerrinton. — In dictating to a typewriter. It is very 
exhausting, very trying labor. 

Mr. Feely. — What is the largest number of words that you 
have ever dictated in a day ? 

Mr. Yerrinton. — I think in one case I dictated one hundred 
and twenty-five pages. If you will figure that at two hundred 
and fifty words to the page, you will get about the number of 
words for the day. 

Mr. Feely. — And how long did it take you to do it ? 

Mr. Yerrintox. — Oh, it took me till next morning at day- 
light. I went into court at 9 a.m., took notes for half an hour, 
went out and dictated ; went back again in a couple of hours, 
went out again, came back in the afternoon, and took notes an 
hour or an hour and a half, then resumed dictating, and the manu- 
script was done the next morning. We call ten pages an hour 
of typewriter copy fairly good work. 

Mr. Joy. — How many typewriters do you have in your office, 
Mr. Yerrinton ? 

Mr. Yerrixton. — I only have one under my control, but we 
have two or three — 

Mr. Joy. — That you call in ? 

Mr. Yerrinton. — Well, we go to their offices, generally. 

Mr. Joy. — Only one in your regular employ ? 

Mr. Yerrinton. — Only one always at my command. I can 
only dictate to one at a time. 

Mr. Feely. — Mr. Yerrinton, do you know how much you 
could hire a typewriter for, — an average typewriter, a good, fair 
typewriter? 

Mr, Yerrinton. — I don't want any average typewriters, Mr. 
Feely. 

Mr. Feely. — Take the best typewriters. 

Mr. Yerrinton. — We have got to have the best typewriters 
we can find. 
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Mr. Feely. — Suppose you employed thera by the week, what 
would you say would be a fair compensation? 

Mr. Yerrinton. — $25. 

A Member of the Committee. — You mean typewriters that 
you can use at all hours, — all night, if necessary. 

Mr. Yerrinton. — Certainly, sir: I must have them at my 
command in any emergency. They cannot go to the theatre or 
anywhere else but where I want ihem. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to another point. Supposing a transcript 
is ordered more than twenty-four hours after verdict, you will 
see that there is no provision in the bill for compensation at all. 
Would not the general disposition of the bar be to insist that, no 
matter when they ordered it, they should not pay more than the 
statute allowed? 

Mr. Feely. — The bill provides that they shall order it within 
twenty-four hours. 

Mr, Yerrinton. — Well, I know; and then the question is, 
how much should be charged if they did not order it within that 
time. And, if we made out a bill at what we considered a fair 
rate, they would say, " That is more than the statute allows." 

The committee put a great variety of further questions to Mr. 
Yerrinton concerning the details of the stenographer's duties, the 
price of carbon paper, how many times one carbon sheet could be 
used, and the practicability of employing assistants who could 
read the stenographer's notes; also concerning the use of the 
phonograph, which Mr. Yerrinton considered not so convenient 
as direct dictation to the typewriter, on account of its requiring a 
long confinement in one position. 

In conclusion, Mr. Yerrinton called attention to the last section 
of the bill, — '* This Act shall take effect upon its passage," — and 
suggested that, if any substantial change were to be made, it 
would be only just and right to have the Act take effect at the 
end of the court year, October 1, so that the stenographers might 
have the benefit of their summer vacation. 

City Solicitor Andrew J. Bailey, of Boston, objected to the 
provision in the bill for an official copy to be filed in court. 
"From my experience in taking care of stenographic reports," 
he said, " I know that an extra room in the court-house will be 
required in a very short time. It is entirely unnecessary, it 
seems to me, and will lead not only to expense, but to the mul- 
tiplying of the records of the clerks of the courts ; and I think, 
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if they knew that feature was in the bill, they wonld be here 
tmanimously against it. . . . I will guarantee that you will have 
every clerk of the courts in this Commonwealth before you for 
an increase of salary next year if you require them to have these 
reports added to their files." 

Representative R. W. Ellis, of Springfield, on behalf of the 
Committee on Public Service, called attention to the bill estab- 
lishing the salary of the official stenographer for Middlesex, 
which had been reported to the House and had been laid over, 
through courtesy to the Judiciary Committee, at the request of 
Mr. Joy, until the general question had been considered. "The 
committee wish me to request," he said, " that no action shall 
be taken fixing the salary of the official stenographer for Middle- 
sex at a different amount from what we have fixed it, without 
consultation with our conmiittee." 

Mr. Feely put in a closing word for his bill. " It is cheaper 
now for a lawyer who tries a case for a single day in the week 
throughout the year," he argued, " to hire his own stenographer 
and pay her a salary by the week than it is to have the notes of 
that case written out by the official stenographer. You can 
make whatever deduction from that you want to. Now, Mr. 
Yerrinton says that ten pages per hour is a fair average for 
transcribing. At two hundred and fifty words per page, he 
receives 25 cents a page, or $2.50 per hour: for ten hours per 
day, if he works so long, as he says he has sometimes, that makes 
$25 per day. One-half of that goes to the typewriter, as he 
says. Consequently, she gets as much in two days as he admits 
is a fair salary per week; and I think you will find hundreds 
and hundreds of just as competent typewriters in the city of 
Boston who would be glad to do it much cheaper. However, 
I am not here complaining of the prices paid stenographers. 
I say there is a public demand for this action which we ask, to 
have the reports of cases made accessible to persons of moderate 
means. I think we ask but very little where a regular salary 
is paid to the stenographers. It is only a matter of the extra 
time spent in transcribing. As I said to my friend Mr. Burt, 
make that salary a good fair salary; but let the report of the 
evidence be accessible to the parties, and let the people know 
just what they do make. I believe in paying all these stenog- 
raphers good salaries, — high salaries, if you please ; but let the 
people know just what they get, and not pay them so much per 
hundred words." 
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The following letter from Rev. F. G. Morris, stenographer for 
Hampden County, was presented to the Committee : — 



Northampton, Mass., March 1, 1883. 
Mr. Fsank H. Burt, Boston, Mass : 

Dear Sir, — Some time since I received from you Hoase Document No. 459, 
on which you have asked my opinion. I am obliged to interrupt verv pressing 
work in order to give it, and I cannot treat the matter as carefully as I might 
under other conditions ; but some objections to the proposed legislation are so 
obvious that they require no special thought. 

The first objection to the proposed bill is that it is impracticable, as any one 
at all accustomed to the reporting business must readily see. I have, what 
I suppose some of my associates are without, a capable assistant, who is able 
to read and transcribe mv notes, and does so while I am in court. But I find 
it impossible, though often working with her until late at night, to furnish 
transcripts as promptly as they are required and really needed. Should this 
bill become a law, nothing is more certain than that, where one case is ordered 
written out now, three or four would certainly be ordered written out then. 
Yet this bill provides no addition to the working force, for the person called in 
the bill an assistant stenographer is nothing in the world but what we now 
know as a substitute. The difficulty, and sometimes the impossibility, of secur- 
ing a substitute at the present rates of compensation, and even as a personal 
and friendly accommodation, is an old story with us stenographers; and it 
certainly will not be less difficult for the judges to find men in the several 
counties who will bind themselves to work a day now and a day then, even at 
the present rates, which are too low rather than too high, much less at the 
reduced rates provided for in this bill for the regular stenographers, and least 
of all for nothing, as the bill really provides, by reason of its not stating any 
compensation for the " assistants." 

Another objection is, the rates of compensation provided for in this bill are 
such as to render it difficult to see how the work can be done at all. It is some- 
what difficult to state this objection, because the thing objected to is defective 
in more ways than one. It is proposed to pay by the page. In the writing of 
testimony a page contains all the way from a folio and a half or less to three 
folios or more, and the adjustment of charges under this arrangement would 
occasion constant misunderstanding. I used to charge by the page myself ; but 
the method proved so utterly unsatisfactory that I abandoned it some time since, 
and should be very sorry to go back to it. But this bill proposes in substance 
that transcribing shall be done in the first instance for five cents a folio. Five 
cents a folio is only a moderate price for ordinary, plain typewriter copying, 
which any person can learn to do in a few months. Considering the long and 
severe preparation required to fit one for shorthand reporting, the fact that 
shorthand reporting is in the highest meaning skilled labor, the scarcity of 
competent reporters, and the pressure under which court reporting is usually 
done, requiring uncommon vigor of body, without saying anything about the 
mental requirements, it is utterly and phenomenally unreasonable to ask such 
work for five cents a folio, unless in connection with a compensation for 
attendance and note-taking much higher than any provided for in the bill. 
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But the bill goes farther. It provides that extra copies shall be furnished, when 
required, within twenty-four hours after the verdict in a jury case, or the decision 
of the court in a jury-waived case, for two cents a page, as the bill reads; that 
is, for one cent a folio. This will scarcely more than pay for the extra materials 
required for the copies or copy. But the decision of the court in a jury-waived 
case may be given after the first copy shall have been transcribed and filed. In 
that case, the stenographer has his choice between two ways of filling the order, 
which in either case involves an actual rewriting. He may write it himself. 
In that case, working ten hours a day and several hours at night, if be is a 
pretty good typewriter, he may possibly earn as much as a common laborer ; but 
there is some doubt about it. Or he may hire it done. I have lately begun to 
keep a record of my work ; and, taking the last five cases that I have recorded, 
the average, as I can exemplify and prove to any one, is 275 words a page. 
But, to be fair, we will put it at 250. At five cents a folio, and two and a half 
folios to the page, it would cost the reporter twelve and one-half cents for every 
page for which the bill proposes to pay him two cents. Or — for the hiring may 
be done in one other way — the reporter may pay some one an utterly inadequate 
salary for doing such work, and still himself lose. It is easy to see that the 
poorer a man is, and the more he depends on his work for his living, the less 
he can afford to work at such a rate. 

The evil involved in the bill is twofold. It is against good public policy in 
two ways. First, it places upon the public charges which in all reason ought 
to be met by the parties. The presence of a reporter in court is of public 
importance ; and it is reasonable that the public should pay him at least a mod- 
erate sum for his attendance, especially as it is theoretically possible that he will 
receive no further compensation. Should the court have occasion for a tran- 
script, it is reasonable that the public should pay for it, because the court 
represents the public. But, if parties have need of transcripts, there is no 
hardship in requiring them to pay for them. If a party is too poor to pay for 
a transcript that he really ought to have, some provision can be made for him. 
I have no disposition to publish what I have or have not done ; but, if necessary, 
I could prove that I have repeatedly got copies of evidence to parties who, I 
thought, needed them and could not pay for them, either by loan or in some 
other way not involving expense to them. I mention this to show that this 
point presents no difiiculty. As a general statement, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the expense of transcripts is properly chargeable to the parties, and 
not the public. And here comes a point of special importance. Many cases 
are tried now the parties to which would never think of calling for transcripts, — 
cases of no conceivable interest to the public, and of the least conceivable 
interest to the parties themselves. But, once make this bill a law, and nine 
out of ten of those petty cases would have to be transcribed at the public 
expense, — a state of things which, in my judgment, the public would be very 
swift to resist. I have said nothing about the great additional labor placed 
upon the clerk of the courts to qualify him to approve bills for such work, 
especially when reckoned by the page. The bill is against good public policy 
in another way. It proposes to pay for honest and difficult public service in a 
most remarkably inadequate way. No good citizen would advocate the paying 
of fancy salaries to public officials. On the other hand, in proportion as a man 
is a good citizen, and has some care for the honor of the State, he will never 
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hold ap his hand to make honest and hard-working pnhlic officials losers and 
beggars in the public service. The public service should be administered 
economicallj, there is no doubt about that, but not brought to a point where 
it cannot be done without actual loss to those who do it. The present rates, 
as I have intimated before, are certainly not too high ; and, omitting for the 
present all question as to whether they should be higher, it is self-evident that 
they should not be reduced. 

Since this bill was brought to my notice, I have had no opportunity to con- 
sult with my associates about it. The proposition relative to extra copies at 
two cents a page is so remarkable that I haven't ventured to speak to any one 
about it outside my own house. I wish to write with moderation, and I think 
I have ; and I think I write so still when I say that, if five minutes before I 
heard that the thing had been actually proposed, had any one mentioned it to 
me as a possibility, I should have frankly said at once, It is impossible. 

Pardon the imperfect manner in which I have responded to your request. 
I was in the midst of my work when your message arrived, and the few sugges- 
tions which I have made I was obliged to make without time to set my thoughts 
in order. It will be impossible for me to attend the hearing on Friday ; and, 
if what I have written can be placed before the committee, I shall be much 

obliged to them and yon. 

Yours truly, 

F. G. MORRIS, 

Official Stenographer for Hampden Co, 

The following extract from a letter from Miss Saidee M. Swift, 
stenographer for Barnstable County, was read to the committee : 

" If the bill reducing the fees for transcripts becomes a law, I 
shall immediately resign my position, because it would not pay 
to furnish transcripts at that price, especially where the counsel 
are in a hurry for the copies and I have to employ a typewriter, 
whom I should have to pay the full amount that I received for 
the transcripts." 

The stenographer for Norfolk and Plymouth Counties (Mr. 
Burt) stated to the committee that, while the stenographers for 
the counties outside of Suffolk were opposed to the official tran- 
script scheme and the reduction of fees, they would be glad to 
have the first section of the bill become a law, so far as it related 
to the establishment of salaries, and that the salaries should be 
made proportionate to those now paid in Suffolk. He continued : 

"Mr. Feely has spoken of employing office stenographers to 
report the trial of causes. Now, I think the whole difficulty here 
arises from Mr. Feely's failure to appreciate the distinction be- 
tween office stenographers and court stenographers, and the dif- 
ference in the experience and skill required in the performance 
of their duties. By way of illustration, you all know some re- 
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spected gentleman in a rural town — not a lawyer, perhaps — 
who fills the office of trial justice. To the community in which 
he lives he is ' the judge.' The title carries to the ordinary mind 
the same dignity and importance as that of the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Judicial Court himself. They are both judges. So 
Mr. Yerrinton is a stenographer. The young lady who writes 
perhaps sixty words a minute and turns out half a dozen letters 
a day is also a stenographer ; but there is just as much difference 
in mental capacity and ability between the two stenographers as 
there is between the country ' squire ' and the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

"If you gentlemen realized the conditions under which the 
stenographer has to discharge his duties, you would have no 
question that he earns his present compensation. Let me give 
you an instance from actual experience. A tort case is on trial, 
in which heavy damages are claimed. The stenographer has 
worked all day under the highest pressure, taking down the 
evidence of ignorant and swift-tongued witnesses. The hour of 
adjournment arrives, with 40,000 words upon his note-book. 
Weary in brain, fatigued in every nerve from the prolonged 
strain, he is looking forward to an evening of rest, when the 
defendant's counsel leans over his shoulder, and says, 'Let me 
have all this evidence to-morrow morning.' The request takes 
his breath away ; but he recovers himself sufficiently to tell the 
lawyer that there literally are not hours enough in the night to 
transcribe the mass of testimony, and ])ersuades him to get along 
with an abstract of the evidence of the principal witnesses. 
Drowsy, sleepy, and nearly exhausted, the stenographer works 
till well on to midnight getting out the copy ; and, after a few 
hours of unrefreshing sleep, he is back in court, tired and worn, 
but ready for another day of equally severe labor. The close of 
the second day brings a request for further extracts from the tes- 
timony. The third morning finds the stenographer at his duty, 
nearly exhausted, but keeping up by sheer force of nerve and 
will. Well, the jury disagrees, and at the following term the 
case is to be tried again. Three days before the session opens 
the stenographer receives an order for a full transcript of the evi- 
dence. He employs an expert typewriter, dictates as many hours 
a day as he is able, puts a substitute in court for two days (losing, 
of course, the per diem and the opportunity of whatever profit there 
might be in the transcription of any case tried during that time). 
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and, working both of those days and half the second night, fin- 
ishes the copy. I think every one of you gentlemen will say that 
the fee which he receives for the transcript made under those 
conditions is well earned." 

After a few questions by the committee the hearing was 
closed ; and on March 22 the committee, through Mr. Joy, re- 
ported that the bill ought to pass in a new draft (House No. 
789). In this draft the provision for a salary not exceeding 
$2,000 was retained, the official transcript scheme stricken out 
entirely, and the fee for transcripts fixed at ten cents a folio for 
each original copy and Hve cents per folio for each duplicate 
original or carbon copy, to be furnished " if the request for same 
is made by either party before the original transcript is made." 
An additional stenographer might be appointed in any county 
except Suffolk, when required. No change was to be made in 
the Suffolk law. 

On the second reading of the bill it was amended after a long 
and spirited debate, so as to allow the Middlesex stenographer 
a salary not exceeding 12,500. The bill was then ordered to a 
third reading. 

On the third reading Mr. Kneil, of Westfield, offered an amend- 
ment requiring stenographers to whom a salary should be allowed 
under the bill to turn over all fees received by them to the 
county treasurer. Messrs. Hayes, of Lowell, and Ellis, of Spring- 
field, opposed this proposition vigorously, as unjust to the stenog- 
raphers ; but the House was in an unfriendly mood toward the 
profession, and adopted the amendment. Then Mr. Hayes moved 
to so amend the bill that it should apply to Suffolk as well as 
the other counties. The amendment was adopted, and the bill 
passed to be engrossed. 

In the Senate the bill was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, who, without giving a hearing to any parties inter- 
ested, reported that the bill ought not to pass; and it was there- 
upon rejected. 

The Middlesex salary bill was taken from the table in the 
House after the Joy bill had been disposed of. An attempt 
was made to cut the figure down from $2,500 to $2,000, but the 
amendment was lost and the bill sent to a third reading. On the 
final stage Mr. Ellis, of Springfield, offered an amendment which 
was adopted, authorizing the judges to fix the amount of the 
salary, not, however, to exceed $2,500. Mr. Worthen, of Wey- 
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mouth, moved to amend so that the stenographer should turn 
over to the county treasurer all fees received for transcripts^ 
reserving enough to pay his typewriting bills. This was re- 
jected, and the bill passed to be engrossed. 

In the Senate the bill gave rise to a warm discussion, during 
which several extraordinary statements were made. The debate 
was reported as follows in the Boston Herald: — 

Senator Bncklej spoke for the bill increasing the salary of the official stenog- 
rapher of Middlesex County to $2,500. He coald not anderstand the opposition 
to this increase, and quoted ex-Governor Long, Samuel Hoar, and other lawjera 
as recommending Mr. Doane. *' If there is any case that deserves recognition, 
it is this one," said Senator Buckley. 

Senator Baker, of Suffolk, raised the point of order that a bill substantially 
the same had been rejected by the Senate. 

The President ruled the point of order as not well taken. 

Senator Butler said that the committee had fixed upon a systematic plan of 
payment of $9 a day and so much for copies. Stenographers have a great deal 
of extra time from the court, and earn a magnificent salary outside. If the 
Senate knew how much money these stenographers make, it would never fix 
a salary. It was enough to pay them $9 a day; and, if the bill passed, he 
would propose an amendment taking away compensation for extra copies. 
They make more money than the clerks of the courts in many instances. 

Senator Buckley replied warmly in support of the increase; and Senator 
Baker, of Suffolk, opposed. He said that the Senate ought not to pass a bill for 
Mr. Doane. He was against paying a salary to stenographers. They should 
be paid ptr diem. 

Senator Lawton favored the increase. There were more term days in Mid- 
dlesex than in Suffolk, and he should be paid the S2,500 salary because he 
earned it. It was a plain, practical question and a fair proposition, and should 
not be opposed because of a fine-spun theory of a committee which appeared to 
be against it. 

Senator Butler moved to amend the bill fixing the salary at $2,000, and that 
all sums of money received for copies shall be paid into the county treasury. 

Senator Buckley agreed to the copy part of it, but wanted the salary fixed 
at $2,500. The amendment fixing the salary at $2,000 was defeated, and the 
amendment as to copies was adopted. The bill was then ordered to a third 
reading, 21 to 5, and then passed to be engrossed under a suspension of the rule. 

As amended by the Senate, the bill became a law, the Act in 
full being as follows : — 

[Chapter 452.] 

An Act to establish the Salabt of the Official Stenooraphbr for 

the countt of middlesex. 

Bt it enacted, etc., as follows : 

Section 1. The stenographer appointed by the justices of the superior 
court for the county of Middlesex shall receive such salary as said justices of 
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the superior coart, or a majority of them, maj fix and establish, not, however, 
exceeding the sam of tw^o thousand five hundred dollars a year, to be so allowed 
from the first day of February in the year eighteen hundred and ninety-three. 
All sums of money received for copies by any official stenographer for said 
county of Middlesex shall be paid into the treasury of said county. 

Sect. 2. So much of chapter two hundred and ninety-one of the acts of the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty-five as is inconsistent herewith is hereby 
repealed. 

Sect. 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Approved June 9, 1893. 

The President pro tern, — The bill certainly should have 
allowed Mr. Doane some compensation for the clerical labor of 
receiving and keeping the money and turning it over instead 
of having it turned into the county treasury at first. I think, if 
the stenographers did their work in as inexpert a way as the 
legislature did theirs, they would not deserve any salary at all. 

Mr. Burt. — The cause of the feeling in the legislature in 
regard to the compensation of stenographers is to be found in 
part in certain exaggerated stories which were current at the 
State House concerning their fees. It was reported, for in- 
stance, — and I need not say here without the slightest founda- 
tion, — that the fees of the Suffolk stenographers amounted to 
$6,000 a year apiece, and that in many of the other counties 
they were getting more than the judges. The large expense 
incurred in some cases by committees for stenographic work at 
professional rates had also given many members a false impres- 
sion of the earnings of court stenographers. Then, too, the 
legislature was opposed to the fee system, as is shown by the fact 
that it took away the fees of the Registers of Probate ; and it is 
said that an attempt will be made next year to make a similar 
change in regard to the Registers of Deeds. The Clerk of 
Courts is already required by law to turn over a certain portion 
of his fees to the county treasurer. The obvious distinction 
in the eyes of our profession between ourselves and those ofScials 
is this : that, in the cases to which I have referred, the work is 
actually done, in many instances, by assistants, and is, to a large 
extent, simply clerical. With us it is a matter of expert work, 
done under the highest pressure and at all hours of the day or 
night, under any circumstances of inconvenience, and involving 
considerable expense. The legislators do not stop to think that, 
the more there is to be transcribed, the more assistance must be 
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employed ; as, for instance, in Suffolk, where the courts sit nine 
months consecutively, if any considerable amount of transcript 
is ordered, the reporter must employ a substitute at his own 
expense. And so, if every case was to be written out, it would 
not materially increase the stenographer's income, because one 
man can only do about so much work in the course of a year ; 
and, after paying current professional rates to his assistants, he 
certainly would not have any of his salary left. Another point 
worthy of consideration is that any salaried official in the State, 
stenographers excepted, in case of sickness, has his work done by 
his assistants or by colleagues without a cent's loss to himself; 
but, if a stenographer is sick, he is obliged to put in a substitute 
at his own expense, and, if he is paid by the day, he loses his 
whole compensation. That is a point at which we are decidedly 
at a disadvantage. In case of a month's illness it would make 
a serious difference in the official stenographer's income. 

The remarks of Senator Butler which I have quoted concern- 
ing the fabulous income of stenographers, I ought to say, could 
have had no possible application to the case then before the 
Senate, that of Mr. Doane, because that gentleman is engaged 
throughout the year in his official duties, and has, as I under- 
stand, no opportunity for other work. 

It is not pleasant for us to feel that after many years of faith- 
ful service we are so little appreciated that legislators will listen 
approvingly to such unjust assertions as were made at the State 
House, while one branch passes a bill which would make it 
impossible for either of the Suffolk stenographers to continue to 
hold office. However, there is satisfaction in the knowledge that 
our work is appreciated and commended, and its difficulties fully 
realized by many of the ablest men at the bar, who never ques- 
tion that it is worth the value which we set upon it. 



POtTBTH SESSION TS SUFFOLK. 

The great increase in the business of the Suffolk Superior 
Court has led to the establishment, experimentally, of a fourth 
jury session, which sat during April, May, and June, and will 
probably be resumed in the fall. Mr. W. B. Wright served as 
stenographer of this session during April and May, and Mr. 
C. H. Libby in June. 
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world's congress. 



A noteworthy event to the stenographers of this country the 
present year is the World's Congress of Stenographers, which 
meets this week in Chicago, this being the first time an inter- 
national shorthand congress has been held in this country. I 
know that we all regret extremely that we cannot be present to 
meet our brethren from across the sea as well as from all parts 
of this country, and I trust it may be a most successful gathering. 
Our Executive Committee appointed Miss Annie M. White as 
the delegate of this Association to the Congress. Mr. Terrinton 
signed a joint circular with Mr. George R. Bishop, President of 
the New York State Stenographers' Association, commending the 
Congress to the attention of the members of the two associations. 



CAPITAL TRIALS. 

I might as well mention here the change in the law in regard 
to the trial of capital cases, to which no reference has been made 
in our records. The jurisdiction in capital causes has been trans- 
ferred from the Supreme Judicial Court to the Superior Court, 
and by a law of this year (Chapter 324) the Attorney-General is 
no longer required to appear in trials for murder excepting when 
he deems that the public interest so requires. Hence the man- 
agement of the cases is now in the hands of the District At- 
torneys for the several counties, who will doubtless have the 
employment of the stenographer hereafter. Ever since the pres- 
ent Attorney-General (Hon. A. E. Pillsbury) has been in oflSce, 
full daily transcripts of the proceedings in all capital trials have 
been furnished, a copy for the defence as well as a copy for the 
prosecution ; and, beginning with the trial of Trefethen in the 
Superior Court in April and May, 1892, a copy has also been fur- 
nished to the judges, which is bound and filed in their library in 
the Conrt House in Boston. It had been the custom for many 
years to furnish daily copy, but usually only for the use of the 
prosecution. By a system of short "takes" and immediate tran- 
scription, it has been found possible to deliver the full report at 
the close of each day, so that counsel have the benefit of it 
during the same evening. 
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PHILLIPS BBOOKS. 



I ought not to close without an allusion to one of the great 
men of our time who has passed away within the present year, — 
one who, while not identified with our profession, yet, I think it 
may be truly said, exercised a powerful influence upon it. I refer 
to the lamented Bishop of Massachusetts, Phillips Brooks. To 
be able to report his marvellous delivery was the hope of every 
young stenographer; to be obliged to do so was the dread of 
every expert. That impetuosity of speech, that wonderful flow 
of thought, crystallized into words of living beauty, will never be 
forgotten by those whose pencils have spun in bewilderment as 
they strove to follow him. I doubt not that the presence among 
us of the great preacher was a stimulus to the ambition of many 
a young reporter. Then, too, Phillips Brooks was one of those 
rare speakers who impress their personality upon the reporter. 
£ven in the headlong rush and hurry of following his utterances, 
and in the slow and laborious process of transcribing, I think no 
one could help feeling the thrill that comes as one hears or reads 
the words of a great man. 

Phillips Brooks was not given to praising stenographers, but 
several of the members of this Association have been justly hon- 
ored by his approval of their reports of his sermons and ad- 
dresses. The remarkable work done by Messrs. Lovell and 
Nichols in reporting his noon-day addresses in Boston received 
the preacher's hearty commendation. One of his last public ap- 
pearances in Boston was in January last, when he offered prayer 
at the inauguration of Mayor Matthews. The prayer was re- 
ported by Mr. E. W. Harnden, official stenographer of the City 
Council, and occupied two minutes, 31 seconds in delivery, in 
which time 763 words were spoken and taken down, an average 
of 303 words per minute. 

It was my fortune to report the last speech of the bishop, — an 
address to the Choir Guild of Grace Church, Newton, on the 
occasion of the annual dinner to the choir boys at the Woodland 
Park Hotel. It was a brief talk, delivered in that style which 
was so charming for its simplicity; and the speaker's heart must 
have thrilled with pleasure when the boyish voices joined heartily 
at the end in " Three cheers for Bishop Brooks ! " The bishop 
spoke rather less rapidly than usual that night, and the only seri- 
ous diflSculty in reporting him was occasioned by a huskiness in 
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his voice. On the train, as he was retaming to Boston, I asked 
him if he would like to revise my report. "Oh, no," he said 
pleasantly : " never bother me with old speeches. It was of very 
slight consequence, and whatever you have is all right." Asking 
to be excused from further conversation because of a sore throat, 
the bishop resumed the reading of his paper. A few days later, 
and the world knew of its loss. 

In that last speech of Bishop Brooks there occurred a few 
words which have impressed themselves upon my mind : '* The 
man who perfectly understands the work he is doing is not doing 
the work which he is worthy of doing. Unless he does that 
which goes beyond him, he is not doing that which is his full 
work. He alone is doing worthy work in the world who finds 
in the work he is doing something greater than he understands." 
Simple words, sorely; and yet I never began to realize their 
meaning until I thought of them in connection with our own 
profession. The stenographer who perfectly understood the 
work he was doing would be an intellectual marvel. A brilliant 
lawyer, a profound philosopher, an acute statesman, the foremost 
scientist of his time, — any or all of these would he have the 
capacity of becoming. With the rarest gifts of nature at his 
command, he would not be doing the work he was worthy of 
doing, were he to continue merely to record the thoughts of 
others. But I think no one in our profession need abandon it 
for that reason. Each one of us can say, as I once heard it said 
by one of our most eminent lawyers,* "The older I grow, the 
wider is the untrodden field before me." We are doing a work 
which we cannot perfectly understand. None of us can fully 
know the importance of the records we take and the service 
which we thereby render. The saving of time in court, the 
preservation of an accurate record, the prevention of perjury, 
the exposure of an attempt to bolster up a weak case by a change 
of testimony, — these are some of the results of our work which 
we again and again see. But the far-reaching good to the com- 
munity from the closer approach to exact justice which we, by 
the faithful discharge of bur duties, are daily bringing about, is 
a result not easy to see, not often appreciated, and yet as sure 
as the succession of darkness and dawn. "A mere mechanical 
duty," does some one say ? Perhaps it is so, if that term can be 

•Ex-Governor William Gaston. 
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applied to one of the highest forms of mental activity. But the 
perfect machine is one of the greatest triumphs of the human 
brain ; and, if our work be merely mechanical, it is none the less 
important that it be perfect work. Such thoughts as these lead 
me to an increased respect for the stenographer's profession, and 
to feel that our work is one which is worthy of our conscientious 
efforts, and is enabling us to do our part for the welfare of 
humanity. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Mb. Wright. — The Association has received the application 
of Mr. James A. McKibben, of Boston, for membership. He is 
a writer of the Isaac Pitman system with Graham modifications, 
has been assistant to the official reporter of the Boston City 
Council for the last five years, and has also done general report- 
ing. Mr. McKibben took the speed test July 15, writing seven 
hundred and eighty words in ^ve minutes, an average of one 
hundred and fifty-six words per minute. The Executive Com- 
mittee recommend his admission. 

By a unanimous vote Mr. McKibben was admitted to mem- 
bership. 

Mb. Wright. — Mr. Herbert Mcintosh, of Worcester, has 
applied for admission to the Association. His application has 
been favorably acted upon by the Membership Committee and 
the Executive Committee, and the speed test is waived in con- 
sequence. Mr. Mcintosh has written shorthand (Munson's sys- 
tem) for fifteen years, and has reported in the Worcester courts 
in the absence of the official stenographer, covering a period of 
four years. He is a practising member of the Worcester County 
bar, having been admitted thereto in February, 1888, and is a 
graduate of Brown University, class of 1882. 

Mr. Mcintosh was unanimously admitted to membership. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Mb. Wright. — I would say in behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, that we have nothing in particular to 
report. It was proposed last year to hold a winter meeting of 
the Association ; but, owing to the preoccupation of the various 
members in the vicinity of Boston it was found impossible to do 
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so, and that meeting has never been held, but we are in hopes 
to have a meeting during the coming winter. We have received 
notice of the resignation of two members since the last annual 
meeting, Mr. Winfield C. Graham, of Hartford, and Miss Mary 
N. Falconer, of Providence. I move that those resignations be 
accepted. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 



TREASURER'S REPORT. 

In the absence of the Treasurer his report was read by the 
Recording Secretary, as follows: — 

James P. Bacon, Treasurer^ in account with The New Eng- 
land Shorthand Reporters' Association. 

Dr. 

July 19, 1892. To balance $50.64 

Received from membership dues, 114.00 $164.64 

Cr. 

Aug. 1, 1892. Bj cash paid for stamps, $2.00 

Bj cash paid George H. Ellis for printing 

Proceedings, 144.64 146.64 

Balance, $18.00 

The report was accepted, and ordered placed on file. 



ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The President pro tern. — Nominations for officers are now 
in order. 

Mr. Burt. — Mr. President, it would have given us all great 
pleasure to have chosen Mr. Yerrinton for a fourth time as our 
President, but he wishes me to say that he positively declines a 
re-election to the office. I think we ought not to lose his name 
from our list of officers ; and I would make the motion that Mr. 
Yerrinton be elected Honorary President of the Association, 
as a mark of our appreciation of his valued services. 
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The motion was seconded by several members, and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Wright. — Mr. President, I nominate Mr. James P. 
Bacon for President for the ensuing year. 

The nomination was seconded. 

Mr. Wright. — I further move that the Secretary be requested 
to cast one ballot in behalf of the members present for Mr. 
Bacon for President. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Hamden, and carried unani- 
mously. 

The President pro tern, — The ballot is cast according to 
your vote ; and it is in favor of Mr. Bacon, who is President for 
the coming year. In what manner will you proceed to elect the 
other officers? 

Mr. Burt. — I move that the Vice-Presidents of the past year 
be re-elected in like manner, and that Mr. Wright cast one ballot 
therefor. 

The motion was seconded and carried, the ballot cast as 
directed, and the Vice-Presidents declared re-elected. 

The President jt>ro tern, — Please to nominate for Recording 
Secretary. 

Mr. Barnes. — I nominate the incumbent of the office. 

The nomination was seconded. 

Mr. McIntosh. — I move that Mr. Hamden cast the ballot of 
the Association for Mr. Burt as Recording Secretary. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and the ballot cast 
according to the vote. 

Mr. Wilson. — I move that Mr. Burt cast one ballot for Mr. 
Wright as Corresponding Secretary. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and the ballot cast. 

Mr. Burt. — I nominate Mr. Haskel for Treasurer. 

The nomination was seconded, and on motion of Mr. Harnden 
the Recording Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for Mr. 
Haskel. 

On motion of Mr. Harnden, the elective members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the past year, Messrs. Lovell, Wilson, and 
Menard, were re-elected in like manner. 

On motion of Mr. Burt, Messrs. J. P. Bacon, Stephen O'Meara, 
and E. W. Harnden were chosen as Membership Committee by 
the casting of one ballot. 

The persons chosen as above set forth were declared duly 
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elected to the several offices in the Association for the year en- 
suing, namely : — 

Honorary President,^ J. M. W. Ybrrinton, Boston. 

President. — James P. Bacon, Boston. 

Vice-Presidents. — Key. F. 6. Morris, Northampton, Mass.; RsnEL Small, 
Portland, Me.; Wells H. Johnson, Cimcord, N.H. ; John H. Mimms, St. 
Albans, Yt. ; Edwin R. Gardiner, Providence, R.I.; Frank G. Fowler, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Recording Secretary. — Frank H. Burt, Boston. 

Corresponding Secretary. — William B. Wright, Boston. 

Treasurer. — William L. Haskel, Boston. 

Executive Committee. — The President, Secretaries, and Treasurer, ex officio ; 
Arthur T. Lovbll, Boston; Herbert M. Wilson, Worcester; Samuel J. 
Menard, Boston. 

Membership Committee. — James P. Bacon, Stephen O'Meara, and E. W. 
Harndbn. 



RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Barnes. — I would like to suggest that the Association 
adopt a resolution expressing its sympathy with Mr. Yerrinton 
in his illness, and its hopes that he may soon recover. I move 
that a committee of two be appointed to draft such a resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and the presiding 
officer appointed Messrs. Barnes and Wright as such committee. 

The committee subsequently reported the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That this Association learns with mach regret of the ill-health of 
its President, Mr. James M. W. Yerrinton, whereby we are deprived of the 
pleasure and benefit of his presence at this its third annual dinner, and that we 
express to him our sincere sympathy and earnest wish for his speedy recovery. 

Mr. Burt. — Mr. President, we all regret that our President- 
elect is unable to be with us on this occasion ; and I move that 
we enter upon our records the following memorandum : — 

The members of the Association have learned with regret that their Presi- 
dent-elect, Mr. James P. Bacon, is detained by the severe illness of his father, 
and extend their sincere sympathy. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Barnes, and unanimously 
adopted. 
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Thb Pkesident pro tern, — I understand that Mr. Gardiner 
has a paper to present, and we shall be pleased to hear it. 

Mb. Gardiner. — I most sincerely desire to express the great 
pleasure I feel in meeting so many old and valued friends at 
this time. We are having and are to have a very delightful day. 
I regret very much to intrude on its pleasures the somewhat 
formal preachment which is all that I have had the opportunity 
of preparing amid the unceasing demands of my daily business. 
I have spoken and read on other subjects until all that seems to 
remain to me is the topic that I have now written upon. If I 
seem to display too much personal enthusiasm, I hope I shall be 
pardoned ; for really I believe what I have written, and I simply 
desire to express what I believe, 

Mr. Gardiner then read the following paper : — 



LECTURE-REPORTING. 

BY EDWIN R. GARDINER, 
Official Stenographer for the Court of Common Pleas, Providence, R.I. 

Phonography, beyond any art that I can now think of, strik- 
ingly possesses the dual quality of serving both utility and 
culture. Though until quite recently excluded from schools of 
which mental training was the sole object, it may subserve mental 
growth and enrichment quite as much as the practical ends to 
which it is often supposed to be solely adapted. It has a business 
value and an educational value, and it is upon the latter that I 
shall dwell for a few moments at this time. 

The day has gone by when one need enlarge upon the advan- 
tages of a multifarious culture. To possess a large mental en- 
vironment, to be in conscious sympathy with the intellectual life 
which surrounds one everywhere, to be able to analyze and 
understand whatever one meets in the varied kingdoms of nature 
and the endless inventions of man, is to partake of the true light 
of the age in which we live. If you have friends with whom you 
can hold rational converse, in the stars, the rocks, the fields, the 
elements, as well as in what you behold of the realms of art, 
mechanism, and construction, if you are keeping abreast with the 
gains which men are so rapidly making in every department of 
science and philosophy, you are living brightened and refreshed. 
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You have a solace in sorrow, a supply for want, a feast where 
others hunger, enthusiasm where others find dreariness and 
monotony. One's special avocation, it is true, must mainly 
absorb his time ; but the general range of his ideas and the va- 
riety of his knowledge are also important factors in his happiness 
and success. 

Shorthand writing has always seemed to me a study of suf- 
ficient value to claim a place at the foundation of liberal educa- 
tion. But I shall speak now only of a certain way in which it 
may be made subservient thereto, and that is in the better appro- 
priation of the materials afforded by lecture courses. 

Knowledge in these days is often gathered freshest, not from 
books, whose date cannot always be as recent as the newest dis- 
coveries, but from the lips of investigators themselves, who have 
often not the time to write or the inclination to publish, but 
many of whom have marvellous aptitude for instructing from 
the platform. Now the phonograph er is one fitted out with an 
apparatus exactly adapted to appropriate to himself the treasures 
which such teachers have to impart. With a peculiar facility he 
may gain that form of culture which comes by the ear, and cull 
choicest fruits from the lecturer's lectern as from a tree of knowl- 
edge. 

Culture, to be real, need not necessarily be confined to any 
prescribed set of studies or any particular range of subjects. The 
main point is to store the mind with valuable matter of some 
kind, and to evoke a strong enthusiasm in behalf of something 
worth knowing. Such matter, in inviting forms, may be gathered 
from lecture courses. The properly utilized lecture may build 
one up in knowledge as truly as the studied treatise. If the 
wealth in books is more carefully compacted and methodized, 
that derived from lectures is more fresh and captivating. It is 
associated with some rejil event of which the learner has been 
himself a part, some cherished experience of his own, some vivid 
remembrance of meeting his teacher face to face and having been 
impressed by his warm personality. The magnetism of visible 
earnestness, the vehemence of vocal pleading, the emphasis of 
spoken conviction, exert a spell that can never belong to the 
inanimate page. As a ready conveyer of thought, hearing sur- 
passes sight. Says Higginson, "The very act of speech some- 
times yields such moments of inspiration as make all writing 
seem cold," and so does the act of listening to what is truly 
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great in speech serve to impress thought upon the mind as no 
closet study can do. The strong associations of place and cir- 
cumstance, of manner and incident, the recollection of feeling 
which the moment inspired, like a mordant, fix the colors per- 
manently. May not this be what the proverb means when it 
speaks of " nails fastened by the masters of assemblies " ? The 
personal element, the human influence, is the most important 
factor in all instruction. Says one, "A book may sometimes 
kindle enthusiasm ; but the shortest way from mind to mind, as 
from heart to heart, is always the humnn voice." Lectures en- 
liven and diversify our special studies, fill us with their kindred 
and related matters, show them in their proper setting, invest 
them with a more ideal charm, so that we pursue them with 
clearer intelligence and livelier interest. Books are inert things, 
but lectures are living things. In them we consort personally 
with the wise, and take their counsels fresh and spontaneous 
from the heart. 

This is an age of knowledge, widely dispensed. We hear, or 
have the opportunity of hearing, many noble utterances, — the 
words of those who have much to tell that is well worth the 
telling. But do we retain as we might? Of nutritious food 
there is no lack. But there certainly is a lack of leisurely 
digestion, — of the habitual study of what is so lavishly put 
before us. In order to make it our own, we must have means 
for studying it. We must prepare a receiver if we would par- 
take of the bounty of this harvest. The ready and frequent re- 
cording of what falls upon the ear is a prerequisite for completely 
storing it in the mind. Unrecorded y it mostly perishes, and 
much of it is not so fully comprehended as we imagine. By 
reporting what we hear, we give it permanence, and make it 
possible to subject it to the closest scrutiny. What we have 
written down we can minutely examine and permanently retain, 
and we then have listened to some purpose. In the act of read- 
ing^ we may pause to reflect upon what is obscure. But the man 
who talks talks right on, and we must leave unconsidered what 
he says now, in order to attend to what he has next to say. 
Often the close meditation of a passage is necessary to make 
clear its subtler meanings, and for this no opportunity is given 
until a report lies before us. 

In these days of wonderful intellectual activity lecture courses 
of the most valuable and interesting character abound in all oar 
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large cities. What I advocate is the more general and thorough 
study of these lectures by the aid which phonographic reporting 
affords. The old form of " Lyceum lecture," so called, the prin- 
cipal object of which was often rhetorical display, has become 
pretty nearly obsolete. Perhaps we may regret this when we 
consider what jejune and empty amusements have often taken 
its place. But the public lecture, nowadays, has come to be 
more generally regarded as a means of imparting valuable 
knowledge. In our Chautauqua courses. University Extensions, 
" Schools of Philosophy," " Schools for the Culture Sciences," 
Educational Institutes and College Lecture Associations, every- 
where, we find this novel idea of the time, namely : the extension 
of the higher education to the masses by learned professors speak- 
ing from the platform. To make these instrumentalities pro- 
ductive of all the good their promoters have in view, the more 
general knowledge and use of phonography by those who attend 
them would prove a great assistant. The two working together, 
continued long enough and extended widely enough, would do 
more than almost any agency to assure the growth of culture 
and intelligence. The lecture system is nothing without lecture- 
study, and no aid to lecture-study can be suggested as efficient as 
lecture-reporting. 

I have sometimes attended Lowell Institute Lectures so replete 
with rare information that I have had in after years the greatest 
desire to recur to them and have felt the loss of my notes to be 
a severe misfortune. Occasions have arisen when the points 
they contained would have been most useful. I appen«l a com- 
plete list of these courses from 1872 to 1879 (during which time 
I resided in Boston, attended many of them, and reported some), 
all of singular interest, and all well worthy of being studied with 
the aid of a phonographic report. Nothing could better illus- 
trate the argument I have presented. Often the scientist talks 
on subjects of vital and personal interest to every auditor. We 
know that in all such cases it is of supreme consequence to have 
the exact thing that he said, and that it is only the shorthand 
writer who supplies the exact thing. If left to the memory, the 
point is fugitive. If trusted to long-hand, it is garbled. Take 
such lectures as those by Agassiz on " The Structure of Animal 
Life," or Professor Tyndall on " Light and Heat," or Dr. Brown- 
SSquard on " The Pathology of the Nervous System," or Drum- 
mond on " The Laws of Life," or Mtlller on " The Science of 
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Language," or Shaw on " The Hygiene of Cities," or Cooke on 
" The New Chemistry," or James on " The Physiology of the 
Brain," or Harris on "The Philosophy of History." In such 
cases, certainly, the reporter enjoys, for the time, superior access 
to superior sources of knowledge, and he should at least preserve 
and index his record, that he may avail himself of it in future 
years. No subsequent opportunity will occur when he can re- 
place it. Take a course on "Astronomy" by Proctor, or "Eng- 
lish Literature " by Field, or " German Literature " by Taylor, 
or " English Poets " by Winchester, or " Dante " by Davidson or 
Farrar, or " Evolution " by Morse, or " Philosophy " by Royce, or 
" Exhumed Antiquities " by Lanciani. Here are talks that, as 
has been said, " condense into minutes the instruction of hours, 
and yet make hours pass away with the rapidity of minutes." 
They contain harvests to be garnered, wealth to be mined. They 
usher us into a garden of delicious fruits and flowers. Are these 
treasures dispersed abroad merely to charm the ear for a single 
evening, to afford a momentary pleasure to an Epicurean palate 
and be forgotten ? Or is it merely that some general conclusions 
and results may remain in the memory a few days, perhaps, 
until displaced by a similar profitless surfeit and dissipation? 
Ought we not rather to assimilate this food? Is there not, in 
these times of over-hurry and excitement, great danger of passing 
from one literary sensation to another without taking time to 
analyze our impressions and reflect upon what we have received ? 
If we are simply passive, the wisest teaching runs unimproved 
away. Suppose that, instead of mere perfunctory listening, a 
company of young students, working together, report such por- 
tions of the text as most impress them, meet in friendly sym- 
posium to read and reread, collate, recite, type-write, discuss, 
compare views on the ample and worthy material provided. 
Could not this be made as profitable as any class-exercise or reci- 
tation from text-book, — the same objects aimed at, the same 
results accomplished? It is thus that I feel that the more 
general acquirement of this power of reporting by the young, and 
its use by those who have a sincere love of knowledge, will sup- 
plement the work of the schools and minister to the intellectual 
growth of individuals and of society. 

Phonography is to all of us something more than a profession. 
It is a secret friend, a valued facility for literary improvement 
and enjoyment. Many, indeed, are the professional men to whom 
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it is as the apple of the eye. To all who have thoroughly mas 
tered it, it is a power which they enjoy and prize. I imagine 
that the strong motive and inspiration which led many of us to 
acquire so difiScult an art was not so much a seeking for business 
as the desire to seize and appropriate something that was de- 
lightful to us in certain oral instructions to which we habitually 
listened. That benefit we have realized to the full, thousands of 
times and all our lives. If the introduction of shorthand into 
the public schools should form in the new generation of pupils 
the habit of listening pencil in hand to public teachers, I am al- 
most sanguine enough to believe that it might be made the foun- 
dation of a new type of educational work, proceeding upon new 
methods and prolific in quite unprecedented results. 

Learning from books is not the whole of teaching in any 
school. OraX instruction, talks as well as recitations, are a very 
large part of the system. The lecture is in reality the extension 
and evolution of this oral feature in the higher grades of aca- 
demic life. And one way to become saturated with the oral in- 
struction and with the lecture is to make it pass through the 
fingers, and not simply in and out at the ears. Join the careful 
reporting of lectures, in the way the pains-taking phonographer 
goes over his work, with the intelligent study of the subject by 
other means, and you will have made an immense gain. The 
pupil is brought in contact with the minutiae of the matter, 
studies it microscopically and derives a zest from the act of re- 
porting itself. 

Have we not all experienced much of what this method of 
learning might become, in the knowledge we have gained from 
the reporting of what have been in reality the lectures (miscalled 
testimony,) of scientific experts on the witness-stand? How 
much of the intricacies of subtle inventions and ingenious handi- 
crafts and professional expedients, of the remote structural secrets 
of the body and the brain, of the most hidden laws of disease, of 
the nature, tests and classifications of insanity, and of many 
other obscure matters, have we thus learned from those who 
spoke with authority on these subjects, and whose books, if they 
published any, were too technical for any layman to make use of ! 

Apply to such lectures as illustrate the studies of a high -school 
or college course the same advantage which court and counsel 
obtain in a complicated case from the perusal of a verbatim re- 
port, and the matters will be much better understood and util- 
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ized. How comparatively imperfect must the recitation be 
which a college lecture implies when it is based upon only the 
scanty material which, longhand notes can supply. On the con- 
trary, how exhaustively is the subject gone over where the stu- 
dent phonographs it, studies the report as carefully as he does 
the text-book, comes in contact with every detail, and impresses 
it upon his memory by the translation process ! Reporting will 
conduce as much to clearness and thoroughness in school studies 
as it does in court trials. 

No one can doubt that even a lecture-abstract is much better 
made if the reporter commences by supplying himself with ver- 
batim notes. Get the whole before you first, and make your clear, 
deliberate, and logical condensation afterwards. This will yield 
a much more valuable result than the precarious effort to snatch 
an outline as the deluge of words passes over you. 

I had once the memorable experience of reporting a course of 
lectures by a great medical professor to his class at a hospital. 
Here, indeed, was a rare opportunity to get medical lore, if you 
wanted it. Here was pregnant material, of which it would have 
been impossible to take too full notes. The fruits of a lifetime 
of study and experience were poxired out for the profit of who- 
ever might gather them up and bear them away. But would the 
mere act of listening make them your possession? Obviously, 
not. Note-taking was a necessity. I^itU note-taking endowed 
you with the whole. It was for this reason that the phono- 
graphic report was made and printed. My thought while mak- 
ing it was : " What a gain if this thing were always done with 
exercises of a similar character ! What worlds of like precious 
material perish for want of a contemporary record ! " 

Said a great legal advocate to me, one day, when I asked him 
if I should report his argument in an important case : " Cer- 
tainly! It will be worth reporting." And it was. It was 
packed with matter. I could never understand why the court 
should not have desired a printed copy of it in preference to any 
other help for understanding the case. And I can never under- 
stand why, when a man who is confessedly the master of some 
great realm of human knowledge gives us in a single evening 
a compendium of his life-researches, the press can find better 
matter for its columns than a phonographic report of it. 

But, whether preserved for the public or not, the phonographer 
has it always in his power to preserve for himself what is valua- 
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ble in that to which he is listening. Truths of science and phi- 
losophy, which much reading would fail to yield, are brought to 
his attention by some eminent teacher. Historical facts of great 
interest are put before him in novel and attractive guise. Wise 
and sententious maxims are formulated for his guidance in prac- 
tical affairs. To the average auditor these may serve no abiding 
purpose. They may glance from the surface of the mind, and 
pass away from it forever. But the phonographer, who, with 
trifling effort, records what he hears, reads it over, writes out 
the striking points, systematically arranges them in some sort of 
index rerum^ performs for himself one of the most improving of 
mental services. The valuable things that pass beneath his fin- 
gers are not all allowed to perish summarily. The choicest por- 
tions are laid away. Copious material for reference and study 
is always awaiting him. Enjoyments, too, are at his command of 
which others know little. The fascination attending the collection 
of his favorite lectures may be made as great as that of collect- 
ing rare books or coins or gems. What an exhilaration of feel- 
ing does he often find in the perpetuation of delightful sentences! 
What a peculiar appreciation does his work give of the fine 
points of a fine address ! What a scrap-book of the pithy say- 
ings of great men could be made by winnowing his lyceum mem- 
ories! And when, in his later years, he recalls the pleasant 
hours spent in gleaning the treasure-thoughts of the master 
speakers of his time, he will be thankful that inventive genius 
provided so facile an instrument for accomplishing so delightful a 
task. Our profession yields many pleasures, among which there 
are none greater than that of renewing, with a fourfold zest, the 
mental banquets that have once fed us, after their flavor has 
become refined by time. 

Pardon me, in conclusion, for referring to a few of the notable 
lectures of former years that are cherished reminiscences of my 
own. 

In the winter of 1849 Horace Mann — a name wonderful to 
recall for its associations of eloquence and philanthropy — deliv- 
ered before the Mercantile Library Association of Boston a lect- 
ure entitled "Thoughts for a Young Man," which passed into 
literature as a sort of tract, is memorable doubtless with one 
generation of Bostonians and ought to be read by others. For 
splendor of language, depth of philosophy, weight of matter, and 
pointed preaching, after the manner of the olden time, it was 
certainly a marvel, and is worthy of a new circulation. 
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Thackeray's second visit to this country in 1856 excited great 
interest. He was onfe of the most finished and elegant of lect- 
urers. The pleasure of hearing excelled that of reading him. 
His course upon the " Four Georges " added greatly to his liter- 
ary fame. He depicted entirely the darker side of the characters 
of those monarchs, and scored the last George in particular with 
his unmerciful satire. An alleged summary of the course was 
amusingly given in the papers of the time, as follows : — 

*' George the First was reckooed vile ; 
George the Second viler ; 
And what mortal ever heard 
Any good of George the Third ? 
When from earth the Fourth t/escended, 
Heaven be praised, the Georges ended." 

The stateliest of all the platform deliverances that I recall was 
Edward Everett's famous eulogy upon Washington, repeated in 
most of the large cities of the Union during 1856 and 1857. The 
wonderful ornateness of its periods and the inimitable grace and 
elegance which pervaded it throughout made an impression that 
will never be effaced. I thrice reported it io as many different 
cities, and still have my notes. Its celebrated antithesis of 
Washington and Marlborough, and of their resting-places, has 
taken its place in our school text-books as among the world's 
masterpieces of oratory. The picture that survives with me, 
however, is rather the picture of Everett than that of either heru 
that he portrayed. 

About the time of the dedication of the Franklin statue in 
front of the Boston City Hall,- Dr. E. H. Chapin delivered in 
that city and in many other places a eulogy upon Franklin which 
for its critical and philosophic spirit is well worthy of being read 
by another generation of Americans. It stands out pre-eminently 
among the many noble addresses of this great lecturer. 

The extemporaneous astronomical lectures, just before the war, 
of Major-General O. M. Mitchell, (or "Old Stars," as he was 
familiarly called by his soldiers,) are an imperishable possession 
with his fortunate hearers and reporter of that day. They are 
published under the title of " Stellar and Planetary Worlds." 

Dr. Holmes's lecture on the poetry of the war, in 1865, is de- 
lightful to recall for its elegant and valuable criticisms on poems 
and paeans that were ringing through the land like clarion music 
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in those days. In reciting "Sheridan's Ride," (then new), he 
classed it with the five great equestrian poems of the language, 
the other four being "John Gilpin," "Loch invar," "How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix," and " Paul Revere." 
He intimated that Read, Cowper, Scott, Browning, and Long- 
fellow had done their work so well that he would be a bold rider 
who should venture to put the saddle on Pegasus for the next 
gallop. 

The celebrated lectures of Rev. Dr. John Lord, delivered 
throughout the country in the sixties and later, since gathered 
into the seven volumes called "Beacon Lights of History," are 
about as readable historical portraits as one will be likely to meet 
with, and actually enrich thousands of libraries. 

A lecture event of the first magnitude was the appearance in 
this country in November, 1872, of James Anthony Froude, the 
English historian. His course on the historical relations of Eng- 
land and Ireland was delivered in Providence and many other 
cities to admiring audiences. All were charmed by the beauty 
of his sentences, the vividness of his pictures of historic scenes, 
and the living reality of his portraits of world-famous characters. 
He was followed and replied to by the gifted prelate, Father 
Tom Burke, (certainly for our times one of the most brilliant of 
orators), whose words seemed indeed " to rob the bees and leave 
them both honeyless and stiogless." 

The lecturing visits to the United States of Huxley, George 
MacDonald, Di Cesnola, and very many others, might be noticed 
in this connection. 

Dr. Hayes's lectures on Arctic Exploration before the Lowell 
Institute in 1873 were thrilling narratives of personal adventure, 
embellished with pictures of the virgin scenery of regions never 
before visited by man. 

The lectures of Agassiz on "The Egg," at Cambridge, in 1874, 
were a marvellous attempt at the exposition of one of the really 
inscrutable things of nature. 

In the Lowell Lectures of Dr. James, in 1878, the public were 
freely taught the very latest phase of scientific knowledge re- 
garding the human brain and its subtle mechanism, the functions 
of its minutest parts, and their ponnections with the faculties of 
the mind. These were instructions of great value and absorbing 
interest. 

Bell's first lectures on " The Telephone " opened a phenomenal 
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career of wealth and distinction to a young scribe who gained an 
introduction to him through reporting them. 

Fiske's lectures on « The Strategy of the Civil War," « The 
Planting of the New England Colonies," and kindred historical 
subjects are magniticent reading. 

In the autumn of 1883 Matthew Arnold lectured to a Boston 
audience upon Emerson. Here was truly the literary event of 
a decade. Emerson, as seen through Matthew Arnold's eyes, 
was a matter of rarest interest to such as read or reverenced 
either. Instruction and pleasure were never so happily com- 
bined, — words fraught with power, for they were the well- 
weighed utterance of honest thought. They exhale, moreover, 
that delicious literary aroma which can only pervade the work 
of a man who delights in letters with his whole heart. Pene- 
trated with his subject, keen in his insight, exhaustive in his 
analysis, bold to speak his convictions, with a firm and fearless 
hand he maps out the New England sage's true domain in the 
hearts of the lovers of wisdom. His striking portraits of New- 
man and Garlyle, as he knew them in his youth, are rare treasures 
to such as revere these worthies. Read it, and enjoy one of the 
finest of literary feasts. 

But I am tre8passing too long. One must not run on in- 
definitely with a catalogue of his lecture souvenirs. I have 
referred to a few, simply with the hope of awaking here and there 
a fragrant memory. Pardon a random selection, where so many 
of like nature are dear to us all, and receive thanks for your in- 
dulgent listening. 



The Lowell Lectures, spoken of above, from 1872 to 1879, were 
the following : — 

Jan., 1872. President Mark Hopkins, " An Oatline Study of Man." 
Jan., 1872. Charles C. Perkins, *' Ancient Art." 
Feb., 1872. William T. Brioham, " Water as a Geological Agent." 
March, 1872. Charles Frbderick Hartt, "Geological and Physical Geog- 
raphy of Brazil." 
Oct., 1872. JoHH Ttndall, »♦ Light and Heat." 
Oct., 1872. Prof. Walter Smith, " Linear Perspectiye." 
Nov., 1872. Prof. Josiah P. Cooke, "The New Chemistry." 
Bee, 1872. Prof. Saitborn Tennet, "Physical Structure and Natural Re- 
sources of the United States." 
Jan., 1873. Dr. Isaac L. Hates, "Arctic Discovery." 
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Jan., 1873. Bibdsbtb Grant Northrop, " American and Foreign Systems of 

Education." 
Feb., 1873. Prof. G. L. Goodale, " Vegetable Physiology." 
March, 1873. B. Watbrhouse Hawkins, " Comparatiye Anatomy." 
April, 1873. Br. G. C. Bbown-Sbquard, ''Physiology of the Mental Facul- 
ties." 
Oct., 1873. Richard A. Proctor, *' Astronomy." 
Dec, 1873. Prof. John Basgom, ** Philosophy of English Literature." 
Jan., 1874. Prof. Ed. C Pickering, " Practical Application of Electricity." 
Feb., 1874. Prof. Samuel Kneeland, "Rocky Mountains, California, and 

the Sandwich Islands." 
Oct., 1874. Prof. Andrew P. Pbabodt, " Christianity and Science." 
Oct., 1874. Prof. BoNAMT Price, "Currency and Finance." 
Dec., 1874. Prof. John Trowbridoe, " Recent Advances in Electricity." 
Jan., 1875. Prof. Samuel Knbbland, "Iceland, its Scenery, History, and 

People." 
Feb., 1875. Charles F. Adams, Jr., " Railroads and their Development." 
Feb., 1875. William H. Nilbs, " The Atmosphere and its Phenomena." 
March, 1875. Rev. Henry G. Spauldino, "Antiquity of the City of Rome." 
March, 1875. John T. Wood, "Discovery of the Great Temple of Diana." 
Oct., 1875. Prof. Charles E. Nobton, "Church Building in the Middle 

Ages." 
Nov., 1875. Richard A. Prootor, " Astronomical Subjects." 
Dec., 1875. Rev. William L. Gage, "Wayside Notes on Palestine.' 
Dec, 1875. William A. Hovey. " Practical Talks." 
Dec., 1875. Fbanklin B. Hough, " Forestry.' 
Jan., 1876. Prof. Sanborn Tennet, " Geology.' 
Jan., 1876. Prof. Charles A. Young, " Popular Astronomy.' 
Feb., 1876. Prof. George P. Fisher, "Rise of Christianity." 
March, 1876. Rev. James T. Bixbt, " Physical Theories and Religious Faith." 
Oct, 1876. Prof. Luioi Monti, " Modem Italian Literature." 
Oct., 1876. Prof. Charlbs E. Norton, " Church Building in Modem Ages." 
Nov., 1876. Social Science Association: — 

Samuel Eliot, " Educational Service Reform." 
Prof. Peircb, " Force, Law, and Plan in the Universe." 
F. B. Sanborn, " Province of Social Science." 
Embrt Washburn, " American Jurisprudence.* 
David A. Wells, " Financial Depression." 
Prof. Runkle, " Russian Industrial Education.' 
Dec., 1876. President Paul A. Chadbournb, " Natural Religion.' 
Dec., 1876. Prof. Narcissb Ctr, "France and its Representative Men.' 
Jan., 1877. Rev. Henrt G. Spaulding, " Roman Life in the First Century." 
Jan., 1877. Prof. William R. Ware, " Architecture." 
Feb., 1877. Rev. Edward C. Guild, " English Lyric Poetry of the Seven- 
teenth Century." 
March, 1877. Prof. Francis J. Child, "Chaucer." 
Oct., 1877. Prof. Carl Semper, "Influence of the Conditions of Existence 

upon Animal Life." 
Oct, 1877. Batard Tatlob, " German Literature." 
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Dec., 1877. Gamaliel Bradford, " History of British India.'* 
Jan., 1878. Dr. William Everett, " Latin Poets and Poetry." 
Feb., 1878. Charles C. Perkins, " History of the Art of Engraving. 
Oct., 1878. Prof. William James, " The Brain and the Mind." 
Oct., 1878. Prof. Selah Merrill, "Recent Explorations in the East." 
Nov., 1878. Charles Sedgwick Minot, "The Phenomena of Animal Life. 
Dec., 1878. Gen. L. P. Cesnola, "Cyprus, its Ancient Arts and History. 
Dec., 1878. Charles Wyllys Elliott, "Household Life and Art in the 

Middle Ages." 
Jan., 1879. Prof. Francis J. Child, "The Popular Ballads of England and 

Scotland." 
Dec, 1878. Prof. Josiah P. Cooke, "Crystals and their Optical Relations." 
Jan., 1879. Prof. Francis A. Walker, " Money." 
Feb., 1879. Prof. Benjamin Pbirce, "Ideality in Physical Science." 
March, 1879. Thomas Davidson, " Modem Greece." 
March, 1879. Rev. Geoboe E. Ellis, "The Red Man and the White Man in 

North America." 
Oct, 1879. Prof. Archibald Geikie, " Geographical Evolution." 
Oct., 1879. Rt. Hon. Lton Platfair, "Inosculation of the Arts and Sci- 
ences." 
Nov., 1879. Prof. William G. Farlow, "The Lower Forms of Plant Life." 
Nov., 1879. Prof. John Trowbridge, "The Philosophy of Physics." 
Dec., 1879. Carboll D. Wbioht, "The Labor Question Ethically Consid- 
ered." 



Mr. Wright. — Mr. Gardiner, who was the young scribe of 
whom you speak who made his fortune by his association with 
Professor Bell? 

Mb. Gardiner. — It was Fred Gower, formerly a reporter on 
the Providence press, and a man of a great deal of capacity in 
various ways. He so commended himself to Professor Bell that 
he was taken with him to £urope as his confidential agent. He 
subsequently married the great opera singer, Nordica (Lillian 
Norton). He afterwards went into ballooning and tried to cross 
the North Sea, I think, in a balloon, in which attempt, of course, 
he was drowned. 

Mr. MoIntosh. — He was at one time a student in Brown 
University, as I am informed. 

Mr. Gardiner. — I did not know him very intimately. I 
knew him by sight, and have a very distinct remembrance of him 
now. 

Mb. Haskel. — It occurs to me on those rare occasions when 
these reporters that I see around me get a little " stuck " on their 
notes, and have to study them over a good deal, they ought to 
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remember this paper, and be thankfal for the good they are get- 
ting from having to go over the notes so many times. 

Mr. Gardinbb. — That is, you think they will remember the 
subject better because of the labor involved in the translation ? 

Mb. Haskel. — In those cases where they almost can make 
them out and almost can't, then is the time when they are getting 
the benefit. 

Mb. Habndbn. — They say that in China many of the boun- 
daries are traditional, and there is nothing in particular to mark 
them except the memory of the inhabitants, so every year they 
bring out the young children of the town, take them over the 
boundaries, and give them a sound thrashing at every point they 
want them to remember; and thus they have those points indel- 
ibly impressed upon their minds. 

Mb, Gabdineb. — I would rather receive a severe thrashing 
than take notes of some fast-talking lecturers that I have en- 
countered. 

Mb. McIntosh. — Did you take the lectures of Professor Cooke 
on " The New Chemistry " ? 

Mb. Gabdineb. — I did not. I reported two scientific lectures 
by Professor Cooke on " Light " a good many years ago. 

Mr. Haskel. — Do I understand that you reported all these 
that you have mentioned? 

Mb. Gardiner. — Not all, but many. I did not say that I 
reported them all. 

Mb. Wright. — What were Tyndall's lectures on "Light and 
Heat " published in ? 

Mb. Gabdineb. — They were published in the New York and 
Boston papers. 

Mb. Weight. — The New York Tribune^ s scientific supple- 
ment? 

Me. Gardiner. — Yes, I recollect the diagrams, 

Mr. Wrig ht. — I heard those lectures. 

Mr. McIntosh. — I have them in pamphlet form, as they were 
delivered in Baltimore. I presume they were very similar as 
delivered in different cities. 

Mr. Wright. — Mr. Gardiner, who were the reporters, or was 
it one reporter, that reported the debates between Lincoln and 
Douglas ? 

Mr. Gardiner. — I do not know. I reported Abraham Lincoln 
in Providence, before he was President ; and I have the speech 
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now. Senator Douglas also came to Providence, and spoke at 
Rocky Point in 1860, 1 think. I don't know who reported the 
debates. Yes, I do remember. It was R. R. Hitt, since a very 
eminent man and for many years a member of Congress from Illi- 
nois (or at least he was one of the reporters, I am pretty sure). 
We worked side by side in the Constitutional Convention of Illi- 
nois, when he was a reporter of that body. He is a man of won- 
derful versatility and vivacity, eminent as a member of Congress, 
and one who has held other very important public positions. He 
told me about reporting those debates, and also related a great 
many other interesting things about Lincoln's early career. 

Mb. McIntosh. — Was Lincoln a deliberate speaker? 

Mb. Gabdineb. — He did not speak very rapidly. 

Mb. Wbight. — I imagine the speaking in those debates was 
rather deliberate, because the men were extremely watchful of 
one another. 

Mb. Gabdineb. — I am sure I don't know about those debates. 
I was not there. Before he was nominated, Abraham Lincoln 
came East, as some of you will probably recollect, and spoke in 
Providence in a Rhode Island political campaign. I have the 
manuscript of his speech that I reported on that occasion for the 
newspapers. I recollect what he said very well. 

Mb. Bubt. — Was he an eloquent speaker, as you remem- 
ber him? 

Mb. Gabdinbb. — Yes, indeed, he was, a very eloquent speaker. 
Of course, we all know what his characteristics were. 

Mb. Wbight. — I reported a speech three years ago on the 
occasion of the National Encampment of the Grand Army in 
Boston by a man who was thought to very much resemble Lin- 
coln both in person and in manner of speech. That was ex-Gov- 
ernor Hoard, of Wisconsin. Many persons remarked on the 
personal resemblance and on the similarity in their manner of 
speaking, — a most charming man to meet also. Mr. Chairman, 
I guess we are all pretty hungry. 

Mb. Haskel. — Mr. President, I should like to move a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gardiner for his interesting paper, and ask him to 
leave it for the records of the Association. 

Mb. Wbight. — I second the motion. 

The Pbesident pro tern. — You have heard the motion of Mr. 
Haskel, which has been seconded, that the thanks of the Associa- 
tion be extended to Mr. Gardiner for his thoughtful, instructive, 
and stimulating paper. 
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Mr. Haskel. — That is what I ought to have said. 

The President pro tern. — I don't remember what you said. 
That is what I was wishing to get some opportunity to say 
myself. It certainly was an inspiration to me, and something 
I shall remember long and with great pleasure. 

The motion was unanimously carried, and a recess was then 
taken. 

At three o'clock the members and guests assembled in the 
dining hall, where dinner was served, Vice-President Morris pre- 
siding and Rev. C. E. Barnes invoking the divine blessing. 

While the company were at the table the Recording Secretary 
read the following letters of regret : — 

New Yobk, July 10, 1893. 

Mr. Frank H. Bust, Secretary New England Shorthand Reporters' Association : 
Dear Sir, — Your favor of the 6th I received this morning. I should be 
pleased to accept jonr kind invitation to be present at the annual meeting of 
yonr Association at Nantasket on the 19th, but I am still here in the city, hard 
at work, and shall be until the last of the month. 

I am a living illustration of the fact that there is no rest for the wicked. 
As I am very wicked, I have less rest than most sinners. Besides, as I grow 
older, I care less for public gatherings. I am always delighted to see the mem- 
bers of our profession in detail, but am timid when I meet them in gross. 
Hoping that you will have a pleasant time at your annual meeting, I am, 

Sincerelv yours, 

EDWARD F. UNDERHILL. 

Bbidoeport, Conn., July 15, 1893. 
Mr. Fbank H. Burt . 

My dear Sir, — I am glad to know the shorthand writers of New England 
are to have an annual meeting, though it will not be possible for me to be 
present, as all my time for some time to come is mortgaged ahead. I am fully 
persuaded that a meeting with stenographers in the delightful old town of 
Bost09 is a thing to be coveted at any time, and that through such meetings 
our Association will be placed upon a firm basis and accomplish the good it is 
destined to in the future. 

Regretting my inability to be with yon, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 

F. G. FOWLER. 

Johnstown, N.Y., July 10, 1898. 
Mr. Frank H. Burt : 

My dear Sir, — I am sorry that I cannot avail myself of your kind invita- 
tion to meet the members of the New England Association. It is a body of 
stenographers for which I have great respect. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 

H. W. THORNE. 
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Letters were also read from H. V. Rowell, Walter Rogers, 
Stephen O'Meara, Miss Saidee M. Swift, and Miss Alice £. Brett, 
of Boston, W. C. Graham, of Hartford, George Farnell, of Provi- 
dence, and James D. Taylor, of Albany. 

At the conclusion of the dinner the President 'pro tern, said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen^ — It will be necessary to take some 
action at this time as to the place of the next annual meeting. 
What action will you take ? 

Mr. Barnes. — Has it not been customary to leave it to the 
Executive Committee? 

Mr. Burt. — The constitution provides that it shall be fixed at 
the preceding annual meeting. I have been talking with Mr. 
Gardiner on the advantages and attractions of Narragansett 
Pier. 

Mr. Barnes. — For my part, for the next trip I should rather 
go somewhere else than here, simply for variety. 

Mr. Harnden. — What are the facilities for getting to Narra- 
gansett Pier ? 

Mr. Gardiner. — Yoxi take the New Haven Railroad from 
Providence to Kingston, the express trains for New London 
stop at Kingston Station, and a spur track goes from there to the 
Pier, about two or three miles. It is about thirty-five miles be- 
yond Providence. 

Mr. Haskel. — Do you suppose we could get a quorum any- 
where except in the vicinity of Boston ? 

The President pro tern. — I have some doubt of it. We 
should get a larger attendance near Boston than anywhere else. 

CoL. Menard. — Mr. President, if we met at Narragansett 
Pier, we should be obliged to go down the night before. We 
could not get there and back in one day. 

Mr. Haskel. — Wouldn't it be better to leave it to the Execu- 
tive Committee? 

Mr. Harnden.— We cannot suspend the constitution, as I 
believe some member of the Massachusetts legislature once pro- 
posed to do, when he was told that his pet measure was uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. Burt. — I think there would be no constitutional objec- 
tion to our voting to hold the next meeting at such place as may 
be selected by the Executive Committee. 
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Thb President pro tern. — Has any gentleman any motion to 
make ? 

Mr. Barnes. — If that will be a proper way to dispose of the 
matter, I move that it be referred to the Executive Committee. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The President pro tern. — I understand our friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Barnes, has something to say to us. I do not know what 
it is. We would all like to hear it. 

Rev. Mr. Barnes addressed the company, speaking as follows : 

RCMARKS OF REV. CHARLES E. BARNES. 

I do not intend to say anything with the expectation that I 
am going to instruct my brethren or tell them anything pertain- 
ing to their craft that they already do not know, neither am I 
going to say what I had in my mind to say before I came down, 
but have thought that I would give one incident which has 
occurred in my experience as a stenographer. The practical and 
competent stenographer in the course of his career is called upon 
to make a record of about all sorts of earthly proceedings. It 
is seldom, I think, that he is required to make a minute of pro- 
ceedings which take place upon other worlds than ours ; and yet 
in one instance I was called upon to report the utterances of an 
inhabitant of the planet Mars. I obtained not a full but yet 
somewhat of an insight into the doings of the inhabitants of that 
planet. It was in this wise : I do not now remember the number 
of years ago, but say ten or a dozen, I was sent for to visit a 
doctor in Boston, and, when I arrived, I saw by the sign upon 
his door that he was a spiritualistic doctor, a mediumistic doctor ; 
and, upon interviewing him, I found that he was to have a sitting 
with his private medium on the next day, in which he was to 
receive instructions from the spirit from some other world that 
controlled him. He told me that he was carrying on his career 
as a healer under the advice and control of spirits; that his 
medium had imparted to him a good deal of instruction, but that 
he found his memory unable to retain it all, and therefore, desir- 
ing to preserve it, he had sent for me, a stenographer, to attend 
the next sitting and record the instruction which he was to 
receive. It was in this wise, I say, that I was able to report 
unearthly utterances, — the wisdom of one who once was, but no 
longer is, a denizen of our earth, but, as he himself said, a resi- 
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dent of the planet Mars. The doctor was an electrical doctor, 
one who healed by electricity. He himself told me of a number 
of wonderful cures which he had wrought by placing his hands 
upon diseased persons; and he told me that the instruction he 
was to receive was to come from a French physician of a century 
ago, whose name was Dr. Rinardeau. 

At the appointed time I went into the private office of the 
doctor. He sat at my left hand, the medium at my right, and 
I, of course, between the two. In a short time the medium 
seemed to be entranced, and the instructor began, and informed 
the doctor that he (the doctor) was under the special care of 
the spirits; that in his career on earth he was really serving 
an apprenticeship for what would be his great life-work in the 
other world ; " for," said the defunct and yet living Dr. Rinar- 
deau, "the inhabitants of the other world, or the inhabitants 
of Mars, from which planet I come and to which planet many of 
the spirits of this world go, are sick, and suffer and die as they 
do here, and you are being prepared by your experiences on 
earth to enter upon your great work as a healer in the spirit 
world." He then told him that the inhabitants of Mars died 
by a more gradual process than the dwellers upon earth. In this 
world the spirit by one stroke frees itself from its body and takes 
its flight. On Mars the body drops away gradually : it may be 
a finger is gone, and later on another finger, and by and by the 
hand, and then the arm, and thus he went on describing how the 
body of an inhabitant of Mars dropped away, until one might 
imagine that he would finally see a foot travelling about alone, 
which in its due time would vanish, and then the spirit would be 
completely free from its fleshly environment. He then told the 
doctor that the spirits gave him electricity. There must be 
some different philosophical principles in Mars fi'om those pre- 
vailing here, for he told him that the electricity was given to him 
by weight. He said, " When you are healing your patients, you 
will see that there are certain diseases " (naming them) " which 
require different kinds of electricity." Red electricity, for in- 
stance, was for certain disorders of the head, blue for certain 
affections of the back, and green and other colors of electricity 
were to be appropriated to certain other diseases. And thus he 
went on quite at length, I think half or three-quarters of an hour, 
instructing this doctor how he was to apply these different kinds 
of electricity; and he even told him the amount in the aggre- 
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gate — twenty pounds of this and twenty pounds of another — 
which would be given him from time to time. At the conclusion 
of the lecture the doctor in the flesh asked the doctor in the 
spirit if he might have some scales brought into the room^ and 
have the fact demonstrated to his own eyes that electricity by 
the pound was imparted to him, the healer. Dr. Hinardeau said 
that he did not see any reason why that test could not be com- 
plied with, adding, '^ I think if you get a platform scale, that, 
after consulting with some of my brother spirits, I can return, 
and, if you will stand on the scale and ascertain what your 
normal weight is, then you will see your weight increase by ten 
poimds, twenty pounds, or thirty pounds, according as we impart 
to you electricity, which you then will give forth from your body 
in your ministrations." With that the interview ended. 

I had always felt that there was somewhat of humbug and 
insincerity on the part of that class of doctors; but, when I 
found that here was one of those men paying me the usual pro- 
fessional fee for taking notes of and transcribing that kind of 
instruction^ I felt that he, at least, was no less deluded and no 
less a victim than many of those who patronized him. So far 
as my experience goes, this is the most singular of anything that 
I have been called upon to report, and the most wonderful in 
the sort of knowledge which it revealed. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Barnes's remarks the company with- 
drew from the dining hall, and the meeting then adjourned. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 



The fourth annual meeting of the New England Shorthand 
Reporters' Association was held at the Massapoag Lake Hotel, 
Sharon, Mass., on Wednesday, July i8, 1894. 

The following members were present : James P. Bacon, 
President ; Edwin R. Gardiner, George W. Millard, Frank H. 
Burt, William L. Haskel, Rev. C. E. Barnes, and William B. 
Wright. 

There were also present as visitors Thomas J. Griffin of Prov- 
idence, Private Secretary to the Governor of Rhode Island ; 
Mrs. C. E. Barnes, Miss Barnes, Mrs. W. L. Haskel and Mrs. 
William B. Wright, all of Boston ; and J. L. Snow of Provi- 
dence. 

The members and their friends arrived about noon at Massa- 
poag Lake, and dinner was served at two o'clock. 

At the conclusion of the dinner the business meeting was held, 
and President Bacon delivered his annual address, which was as 
follows: — 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen^ Members and Friends of the New 
England Shorthand Reporters^ Association : — 

The order of business, unfortunately for you and for me, pro- 
vides that the President's address shall be delivered at this stage 
of the proceedings. In the course of my experience I have 
listened to a great many such addresses, and I think I have a 
fairly good idea of what custom and propriety now requires of me. 
To recognize a good thing when one sees it, or to appreciate a 
good thing when one hears it, calls for the exercise of certain 
qualities of heart and mind, which one who is not by nature too 



critical and fault-finding can easily exercise. To know how a 
thing should be done is oftentimes common knowledge, while 
the ability actually to do it is the possession only of those whose 
natural gifts have been reenforced by patient study and long 
practice. So, although my understanding of what your President's 
address should be were perfect, the execution of my idea is quite 
another matter. I am glad to be able to assume at the outset of 
my remarks, however, that I was elected to this position which 
has honored me during the past year, not because of any sup- 
posed literary skill on my part, or any ability to instruct and 
entertain you by my wisdom and eloquence, but on account of 
your own good will and friendship. That at least I hope I 
merit from all of you, as I fully appreciate it; and I therefore 
approach my task with more confidence than I should otherwise 
find possible, relying upon your abundant kindness which I 
know will pardon my failure to present something worthy of this 
occasion. 

It gives me pleasure to meet so many here to-day, and to 
extend a cordial welcome to you all, and especially to those of 
you who are our guests, or who now meet with us for the first 
time. This is our fourth annual reunion, and I congratulate you 
on the apparent fact that our association, having lived through 
its infancy, is now a strong and vigorous child. I confess I do 
not know exactly what great mission it has to fulfill in this world 
into which it has been born and is now maturing ; but could not 
the same confession be made as to any child? Who is able to 
pick out from the youth of the land that one or those few who 
will take the lead in some future crisis in the Nation's life, or 
who can foresee what benefits in less conspicuous, and perhaps 
in very humble ways, this one or that one will confer upon his 
race? While it is well always to have a high ideal, yet it is not 
wise to be so continually looking for and expecting some great 
thing as not to see the little things, or, if seeing them, not to 
count them of any value. So, if our association has not been 
very potent in the carrying out of any important measures, or, it 
may be, in the advancement of our individual or collective 
interests in any way, who shall say that it was not organized for 



some good purpose, and that it will not promote some useful 
end? Indeed, I think it has already been in some ways an 
advantage and profit to all of us. I think we have all felt its 
influence to a gfeater or less degree in the cultivation of a friendly 
feeling and a common social and professional interest. Our 
meetings thus far have certainly been of value to those of us who 
have been privileged to attend them, and the printed reports of 
our proceedings have added not a little to the literature of our 
profession, and have given this association a high standing among 
others of its kind. It is pleasant also to think of ourselves as 
connected through our organization with the representatives of 
our common occupation in other States, and of our association 
as one of many whose members can now be found in almost 
every large city of the country. Such a compaiiy of men and 
women, organized, as our constitution states, for ''the main- 
tenance of a proper standard of efficiency in the profession and 
the promotion of good fellowship among shorthand reporters," 
must have some influence which will be foi» their mutual advan- 
tage as the years go by. 

It has been customary for your president to give in his annual 
address a summary of legislation during the year so far as it 
affects the shorthand profession. There have been three matters 
before the Massachusetts legislature the past winter of special 
interest to certain *members of our association, and perhaps a 
statement in regard to those matters may be of interest to all of 
you. 

A strong petition was presented to the General Court from the 
bar of Bristol county, asking that a salary of $1500 be estab- 
lished for their official stenographer. Miss White, in place of a 
per diem compensation. She herself did not take any action in 
the matter beyond reconsidering her resignation on the assurance 
given her last summer by a number of the leading lawyers of 
the Bristol bar that they would do what they could to secure the 
salary for her. A bill was passed fixing the salary at $1100, just 
about $100 more than she received under the per diem arrange- 
ment. Miss White thinks she might comment on the parsimony 
of the legislature and talk about the expense of attending court 
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held in three cities, but concludes the place for her to have done 
that would have been before the legislative committee, and that 
there is no use in saying anything about it now. , 

The law in regard to the official stenographers in Suffolk 
county has been materially changed. The judges took the initia- 
tive, the Chief Justice himself drawing a bill which was sub- 
mitted to the Judiciary Committee and reported by them as 
drawn, except that the section which repealed the provision in 
Mr. Doane's bill ol 1893, that the fees for transcribing in Mid- 
dlesex county should be turned over to the county treasury, was 
stricken out, that matter having been set right by an independent 
bill. The main points in which the new law, which went into 
effect on the 22d of last June, has changed the old are these : It 
provides for the appointment of a stenographer for each regular 
session of the court held in Suffolk county for civil business, 
thereby increasing the corps of reporters from four to five, one 
reporter having formerly served in both the jury waived and 
equity session. It .provides that every case tried in the jury 
sessions shall be reported, instead of only those cases where a 
written agreement for the stenographer was filed. It permits 
the appointment by each official of one or more assistants, a 
privilege he has always had, and provides that the assistants as 
well as the principals shall be sworn officers of the court ; and 
it gives the court power to appoint a stenographer for any 
session of the court for civil business which may be of a special 
or temporary character. It also provides that '* transcripts from 
stenographic notes, duly taken in the Superior Court under 
statute authority, when verified by the certificate of the official 
stenographer or assistant taking the same, shall be received as 
evidence of testimony given, whenever proof of such testimony 
is otherwise competent." This provision applies to all the 
counties, and its operation may oftentimes prove quite a con- 
venience to the reporter by relieving him from attendance as a 
witness. The reporter for the equity and jury waived sessions 
has been quite seriously affected by the new legislation, which, 
while nominally relieving from a large portion of the work he 
was formerly called upon to do, has really put upon him new 



duties which may take a great deal of his time, and has reduced 
his salary forty per cent. The new duties referred to are covered 
by this clause in the act: '^ and shall render such other clerical 
assistance to the justices of said court in the discharge of their 
duties as said justices may deem necessary." No one seems to 
know exactly what that means as regards the amount of time and 
labor which will be required. 

The only feature of the bill to which the reporters in the jury 
sessions could object was that which increased their work without 
increasing their compensation, which has for some time been 
altogether disproportionate to the work performed. They did 
make an effort to have the amount of the salary raised, but were 
unsuccessful. The following extracts from a statement submitted 
by them to the Joint Judiciary Committee give a pretty fair idea 
of the work in the jury sessions, and may not be uninteresting to 
some of you who are unfamiliar with that work, and I think 
likely all of you will be surprised at the statement : — 

'* It is fair to assume that the act of 1889, Chapter 324, estab- 
lishing a salary of $2500 to be paid to every stenographer for a 
jury session of Suffolk county, and ten cents per folio for the 
transcription of such parts of the evidence as he might be required 
to furnish, was considered by the legislature fair compensation 
for such work as he was required by that act to perform under 
the conditions which then existed. What were those conditions? 

" In order that the services of the stenographer might be 
availed of the parties to a suit must sign an agreement that he 
should report the particular case in which they might happen to 
be interested, or, failing such an agreement between the parties, 
the court might, on application, order that the case be steno- 
graphically reported. At that time, the stenographer not being 
called upon to report more than about two-thirds of the total 
number of cases tried, he was able to furnish promptly and with- 
out the assistance of another stenographer all the testimony which 
was called for. But gradually the requests for the stenographer 
have been increased until now practically every case is reported. 
The increasing demands upon the stenographers under the exist- 
ing law have for two years made it absolutely impossible for 
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them, without assistance, to do the work which they have been 
called upon to perform, the result of which has been that they 
have been obliged to supply the requisite aid at their own 
expense. 

" The demands for transcriptions of notes have been growing 
rapidly every year, and an examination of memoranda discloses 
the following results for one of the jury sessions of 1893 : Sal- 
ary, $2,500; notes transcribed, 14,600 folios, $1,460; total, 
$3)9^* On the closest estimate which can be made, the calls 
for transcriptions have come at such times that in order to furnish 
them promptly, without working nights and Sundays, it has been 
necessary to employ an assistant to do fully one- third of the 
work ; on which basis the following amounts are to be deducted 
from the total receipts : Amount paid assistant for taking notes, 
$600, and for transcribing 4,866 folios, $973.20, leaving a bal- 
ance to the official stenographer of $2,286. But from this must 
be made the further deduction of the charges of the typewriter 
operator for printing 9,784 folios dictated by the official stenog- 
rapher, $486.70, and, say, $400 for office rent and stationery, 
leaving $1,399.20. And to this should be added say $130 for 
money refunded by the assistant for taking notes subsequently 
transcribed, which makes a net sum of $1,529.20 received by the 
official stenographer under the law which does not require the 
reporting of every case. 

^^With reference to the amount paid to the assistant stenog- 
rapher for notes transcribed, it will be observed that, while the 
official is permitted to charge to the parties only ten cents per 
folio, yet he has to pay to his assistant twenty cents per folio, 
thus having to pay ten cents per folio out of his pocket ; and it 
will be readily seen that the demands for transcripts of notes 
which must of necessity be taken by another stenographer than 
the official may be so great as to practically absorb the whole 
salary allowed by the county. Or, to put it in another way, so 
far from a large amount of transcripts tending to enhance the net 
income of the official stenographer, it may reduce it to practically 
nothing. 

" But the bill now presented to your committee provides that 
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every case hereafter shall be reported, for the same compensation 
as was fixed when, as a matter of practice, not more than two- 
thirds of the cases were reported. 

'^ If this bill is to become a law, (and the desirability of having 
every case reported seems to be conceded by both the bench and 
bar) , under the present conditions one of two things must follow 
as an inevitable result. Either the official stenographer must 
take every case himself and rest on his utter inability to furnish 
transcripts of the evidence in the quantities and within the time 
demanded, thus causing endless inconvenience and annoyance to 
counsel, or else he must comply with their demands, and pay 
for whatever assistance may be necessary out of his own pocket.*' 

The bill has since become a law, and our modest appeal for 
an addition of $1000 to our salaries was unheeded. Of the two 
alternatives presented in the paragraph that has just been read 
the official stenographer will probably be forced by circumstances 
to choose the latter. He will then at least be in a position con- 
tinually to realize the blessedness of giving rather than receiving, 
for he certainly will not be receiving an adequate compensation 
for his services ; and he will naturally feel at perfect liberty to 
consult his own convenience as much as possible in doing his 
work. 

The third matter of legislation to which I have referred was 
the repeal of the clause in section one of Chapter 452 of the 
Acts of 1893, which required that all moneys received for copies 
by any official stenographer in Middlesex county should be paid 
into the treasury of the county, which provision was left in the 
bill as engprossed last year, by a blunder discovered too late to be 
rectified at the last session. The distinction between the com- 
pensation of the stenographer for his extra labor after or before 
the regular hours of the sitting of the court, and the fees received 
by other county officials for work performed within the ordinary 
working hours of the day, seems to be now generally recognized, 
and it is to be hoped has been firmly established in the legislative 
mind, although it has taken considerable discussion to do it. 

This completes the record of the Acts of the Massachusetts 
legislature during the past winter. I am indebted to our vice- 
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presidents for the following facts regarding the legislation in other 
New England States. 

Reuel Small writes from Portland: "The Legislature of 
Maine has biennial sessions; the, last session was in the first part 
of 1893. The only legislation relating to our profession at 
that time was to amend the existing law in relation to court 
stenographers so that it now reads as follows : ^ He shall take 
full notes of all oral testimony and other proceedings in the trial 
of causes, including the charge of the justice, and all comments 
and rulings of said justice in the presence of the jury during the 
progress of the trial, as well as all statements and arguments of 
counsel addressed to the court.' Formerly it was the practice of 
many of the court stenographers in this state to take only the 
substance of the objections and the ruling of the court, and to 
skip a great deal of the chinning between counsel and the judge. 
This amendment was designed to cure that and make the stenog- 
rapher take everything said in the presence of the jury. By 
the same amendment the compensation was increased from $5 
to the munificent sum of $6 per day ; folios ten cents." 

Mr. Gardiner informs me that there has been no attempt to 
change the existing law as to court reporters in Rhode Island, 
and it remains precisely the same as in 1893. 

Mr. Fowler writes as follows from Bridgeport, Connecticut : — 

'* My dear Sir : — In reply to your inquiry I enclose an act 
passed at the last session of our legislature, providing for appeals 
to the Supreme Court in both civil and criminal cases. 

'' Heretofore the province of the Supreme Court has been to 
review questions of law, the findings of the trial judges being 
final upon questions of fact ; but, by the provisions of this act, 
questions of fact as well as questions of law may be reviewed by 
the Supreme Court. 

" The practical effect of the law without doubt will be to add 
to the labors of the official stenographer, as well as to the 
importance of his calling; but there is a difference of opinion 
among the stenographers as to the benefits that will result to 
them. While these appeals in almost all cases will necessitate a 
transcript of the stenographic notes, but one copy will be 
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required, from which to print the record. Those stenographers 
who have leisure time at command consider it to their advantage 
to transcribe a case where only one copy is required, while those 
who are all the time driven with work are not pleased at the idea 
of spending their time in this way and perhaps be obliged to 
hire assistants to do more profitable work — the most desirable 
work being that in which a number of duplicate copies are made. 

" The advantages to the printer are unquestionable, but to the 
court stenographer not quite so clear. 

"The legal profession generally seem to be pleased with the 
law, but how it will be regarded by the Supreme Court remains 
to be seen, as it will no doubt add considerably to their labors." 

This is all I have to present to you on the subject of legislation 
directly affecting our occupation ; and I shall trespass upon your 
patience, which I fear I have already taxed too long, but a 
moment more. 

Our thoughts naturally turn to-day to him who formerly graced 
the office which I now hold, as he has filled and adorned many 
more responsible and honorable positions, whose death during 
the past year we have all mourned as one mourns who has lost a 
iriend. It was fitting that this Association, which owed so much 
to him, should have been prompt to express its appreciation of 
his services in its behalf, and that we should have placed on 
record our recognition of his exalted character and high attain- 
ments. 

In my absence from your meeting last year you did me the 
Iionor to choose me as your President. To the best of my 
ability I have endeavored to fulfill the trust which your action 
imposed upon me, and any failure on my part has not been due to 
lack of effort or good intention. I thank you for your courtesy and 
cooperation, and bespeak for my successor in the year to come 
the same kind and considerate treatment I have received at your 
hands. I desire to extend my thanks to my associate officers for 
the willingness with which they have responded to every call 
upon them for assistance in the administration of the affairs of 
the organization during the past year, and particularly to our 
Recording Secretary, Mr. Burt, upon whom most of the detail 
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work has devolved, and, indeed, to whose efficient labor i» 
behalf of our Association through all the years of its existence^ 
I think more is due than to any other one of its members. 

The next business in order is the reading of the records of the 
preceding meeting. 

On motion, the records of the preceding meeting were ap- 
proved as printed in the proceedings of the Association. 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 

The Treasurer, W. L. Haskel, submitted the following report^ 
which was accepted : — 

Boston, July i8, 1894. 
Wm. L. Haskel, Treasurer^ in account with New England* 
Shorthand Reporters' Association, for year ending 
July 18, 1894. 



Dr. 




To balance from last year. 


$18.00 


Cash from membership dues, 


78.00 


Miscellaneous receipts, 


12.63 



$108.65 



Cr, 

By cash paid George H. Ellis, on account, $40.00 
Postage and miscellaneous, ^S'S^ 



$55-51 



Cash in treasury, $53.12 

Balance due George H. Ellis, $71.12: 

Deficit, $18.00* 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Upon the recommendation of the Committee on Membership^' 
approved by the Executive Committee, Col. Thomas E. Major 
of Boston, for many years a professional stenographer and a 
member of the Suffolk Bar, and Mrs. Martha Douglass Holyoke 
of Providence, R. I., official stenogprapher of the Common Plea& 
division of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, were admitted 
to membership. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The Prbsidbnt. — The next business in order is the election 
of officers. 

Mr. Burt. — Mr. President, I desire to nominate for the 
office of President for the coming year the Vice-President for 
the State of Rhode Island, Mr. Edwin R. Gardiner. We all 
know Mr. Gardiner as one who has always taken a deep interest 
in the Association, and as the one member among us all upon 
whom we could always depend for valuable and elaborate literary 
contributions, which have added so much to the interest of our 
meetings. He has attended every annual meeting save one, and 
on that occasion he travelled the night before from Providence to 
Chelsea to place his manuscript in the hands of our President, 
Mr. Yerrihton, in order that it might not fail of being in his 
hands at the meeting. I need not say that Mr. Gardiner is a 
gentleman whom we all respect in the highest degree, and who 
will fill with dignity and efficiency the presidential office. 

The nomination was seconded, and on motion it was unani- 
mously voted that the recording secretary cast one ballot for 
Edwin R. Gardiner for president for the ensuing year. The 
ballot was so cast and Mr. Gardiner was declared elected. He 
accepted the election in a few appropriate words, thanking the 
members for their expression of esteem and confidence. 

The Association then proceeded to the election of the remaining 
officers for the ensuing year, with the following result : — 
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Vice-Presidents. — Rev. F. G. Morris, Northampton, Mass. ; 
Reuel Small, Portland, Maine ; Wells H. Johnson, Boston 
(representing New Hampshire) ; John H. Mims, St. Albans, 
Vt. ; George W. Millard, Providence; Frank G. Fowler, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Recording- Secretary, — Frank H. Burt. 

Corresponding' Secretary. — William B. Wright. 

Executive Committee. — The President, Secretaries and Treas- 
urer ^^ (T^c/e?; Arthur T. Lovell and Col. S. J. Menard, Bos- 
ton; H. M. Wilson, Worcester. 

Membership Committee. — J. P. Bacon, E. W. Harnden and 
Stephen O'Meara, Boston. 

Mr. Edwin R. Gardiner read the following paper: — 



" THE REPORTER AS A STUDENT OF LANGUAGE." 

BY EDWIN R. GARDINER. 

Official Stenografker of the Supreme • Court (C P, Division), Provi- 
dence , /?. /. 

The study and practice of shorthand writing are in many 
ways closely related to the study of language. We note the 
subtle capacities and nice adaptations of speech more than do 
those whose business is not so intimately concerned with it. 
We see, in ways that others do not, the affinities of language for 
the mind, whether expressed by voice, or fingers, or pencil- 
point. Varied reporting brings one into contact with speakers 
of every class and with talk of every strain, reveals in a peculiar 
manner the surprising resources of our mother tongue, imparts 
education therein and awakens interest and curiosity in the 
whole subject of language. It is indeed a mysterious but noble 
and delightful realm to investigate. In all philosophical inquiries 
concerning it we cannot but feel the deepest interest. Wtiether 
language at the first was wholly invented by man, directly 
imparted by the Creator or gradually evolved from crude and 
unmeaning sounds, is a question pleasing to discuss, but about 
which little can be determined. The more general conclu- 
sion of writers seems to be that whether the calling of things by 
fixed names was an intuitive act of the first human beings or 
not, the building up of grammars was an artificial process, — the 
ingenious work of astute men among nations that had already 
made some progress in civilization. 

But one of the most striking facts brought out by this study is 
the persistent adherence of the race to a once-determined thought- 
symbol. Language is a thing so blended with our inner con- 
sciousness that a set of sounds or letters having once become the 
acknowledged name of a thing or action, that form has seldom 
been entirely divorced from that meaning, through all the muta- 
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tions of time. Our commonest words most conspicuously *' boast 
the claims of long descent." In our every utterance survive the 
memorials of long-vanished races. The root-principles of Aryan 
dialects in vogue thirty-five centuries ago, have been transmitted 
from age to age and from nation to nation, and convey to us, 
here in America, the same meanings that they did to the prime- 
val hordes upon the plains of Hindoostan. The succession, not 
only of nations but of races, that have thought, spoken and writ- 
ten by the aid of these symbols is most interesting to follow. 
They have occupied widely-separated lands, but the vital con- 
nection between the root and its meaning is as visible to-day as 
it was in the patriarchal ages. We trace these root- principles 
first to their classic originals, and then to the parents of those 
supposed originals in languages spoken long before the Latin or 
the Greek. They reappear also among the Teutonic races, and 
thus enrich our vocabulary through divers channels. This study 
cannot but be in the highest degree pleasurable. A charm 
invests our most familiar words when each tells in its face the 
tale of how it came to be. A world of beauty and interest glows 
before us when the veil is thus lifted from the fountains of lan- 
guage. We then come to know it in its native richness, clear- 
ness and strength. We begin to understand what Emerson 
meant by styling it " fossil poetry." We learn how much of the 
expressiveness of a word resides in its make-up. The mind is 
refreshed by discovering in it the causes which have moulded 
^nd prepared it, the metaphor with which a more poetical age 
has endued it. It is instinct with present life because it has 
always borne life. Its grouping of letters is the same that the 
cultivated peoples of Greece, Italy, Germany, India, used to 
■convey the same thought. It is no longer an arbitrary, but an 
accredited thing, with a warrant for its existence, bearing within 
itself the certain marks of a certain lineage. Terms that seemed 
dubious and vague become luminous when we know their 
etymology. Thought and imagery are found wrought into their 
texture. We unpack the hidden history which they enshrine 
and they become strangely radiant and suggestive. 

In the opening chapter of Ivanhoe there occurs a dialogue 
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between two Saxon serfs, in the early English days, showing 
liow under the social necessities of the time the Saxon and the 
Norman-French were mutually leavening and penetrating each 
other, and how from these necessities arose by degrees the struc- 
ture of our present English. It was even then a double struc- 
ture. Food-animals while in charge of Saxon slaves were called 
by their Saxon names, but when killed and dressed and carried 
to the castle-hall to feed the Norman nobles they took the Nor- 
man-French derivatives. We ourselves make the same identical 
•discriminations, and here is the reason. In how many similarly- 
moulded terms this principle of causation is discoverable time 
would fail to tell. Whatever, in those days, applied or belonged 
to the subject class was Saxon ; but a like thing when it came to 
dignify or convenience the then ruling race was Norman. Many 
centuries have elapsed, but we still distinguish the same words 
in precisely the same manner, and for the same cause. Here we 
have a picture of our English in process of formation, and a 
lively illustration of how it came to take on its strangely com- 
posite character. And it is not the only lesson which such inves- 
tigation will teach us. By similar processes our language has 
gathered and shaped material from innumerable quarters. This 
is why words are quaint and spellings eccentric, and rhyme- 
and-pun-making resources endless. This is why it excels all 
others in its immense wealth of synonyms, each with its own 
special shade of meaning. This is why peculiarly in English it 
is the right word in the right place that tells. Out of many, one 
alone is graphic, and the delicate sense by which the speaker 
selects it finds a response in the sensitive ear which apprehends 
it. "A word in its season," says the Scripture, '' how good is 
it !" and it is particularly good in English. The significance of 
the fitting word is at once felt by all. The charm of perfect 
expression is a reciprocal one both in speaker and hearer. Do 
we not all recognize the truth.? What study so lovely as the 
«tudy of polished diction, and of the principles of language 
upon which it depends? Read the pages of Curtis and Stanley 
and Farrar. Listen to the addresses of Hale and Higginson and 
•Collyer. How many nicely-shaded words to choose among! 
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With what exquisite art is that word chosen which portraysl 
Could you revise the judgment or disturb the mosaic without 
injury? Where would such art be possible outside of our own 
rich and flexile and fertile tongue? Yes, ours is pre-eminently a 
word-painting language, with colors for everything which we 
wish to delineate. It is a most delicate pencil, a most supple 
implement, a most compliant servant. It is always ready to 
yield the exactly appropriate vehicle and clothing^ for our 
thought. Herein lies the charm of those writers who artistically 
employ its best resources. Madame de Stael has told us that 
though mistress of fifty languages she would choose to write in 
the copious English only. The same confession has been made 
by many of diflerent nationalities, and attentive readers must feel 
its force. When Byron yearned to '' wreak his thoughts upon 
expressions^* it is doubtful if any tongue but his own could have 
aflbrded him so perfect an instrument for doing it. Scott spent 
weeks in hunting for a nicely shaded English word, till he over- 
heard it in a quarrel between two rustics on the street. Expres- 
sions brief and apt may import immense meaning. Witness 
Goethe's dying aspiration, or the single, pregnant word of 
Charles First upon the scaflbld. The art of calling up a scene 
by a talismanic word is one of the chief resources of the finest 
poetry. Tennyson portrays the coldly classic features of Maud as 

" Icily regular." 

His truest picture-poems are often his shortest. Campbell's 
battle-pieces are as brief as they are vivid and intense. It is 
because of the strength and freshness of the word-colorings. 
It is said there are condensed into the few, short lines of 
'' Hohenlinden" a perfectly accurate account of the battle's 
scenery and progress. Shelley's most picturesque descriptions 
are in briefest phrase. Poe draws from our vocabulary words 
so exquisitely toned as to chord with every mood of the mind 
and every feeling of the man. In what other language, think 
you, would such melodious selection be possible? How does 
the light which word-history sheds enhance the fire and sparkle 
of each epithet. Two echoing lines of Byron's storm-scenery 
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will be on the admiring lips of centuries. Bits of Shakespeare 
have guided men for generations. Gray's Elegy lives because 
every line contains a picture. A single word, transfigured by 
poetry, is often marvellously energetic and inclusive. 

So, too, gifted speakers can sometimes fasten their thought 
upon us by some single word of telling import. When Everett 
" embalms** a pecculating noble in the " asphaltic contempt of 
ages" he almost admits us to the Egyptian mummy-crypt. 
When Webster depicted an opponent as ^*' gangrened \i\\\i state 
jealousy" all admitted the force of the scorching word. Patrick 
Henry roused a nation when he affected to hear the clanking of 
its chains. Horace Mann strikingly tells of base images hourly 
^^ frescoed into " the souls of the abandoned. Wendell Phillips 
was prodigal of such dynamic words. He could hurl a torturing 
accusation in a breath. Brougham, we read, was a famous 
wielder of these bolts of invective. The speeches of Burlingame, 
and Meagher, and Schurz were studded with such thought-com- 
pressing words. Victor Hugo has them on every page. Such 
masters make us confess the wondrous power of language, — the 
intensity which may reside in its shortest symbol. A deft 
expression often seems to carry as much weight as an ingenious 
argument. A single picturesque term may stamp an image 
more clearly than a paragraph of diffuse description. Picture 
a thing in a word and the vividness of that word enforces 
interest. 

Again, our language has enriched itself beyond measure by 
the apt and pithy sayings of its gifted writers in past ages. 
These have entered into the common speech of all. Without 
being conscious of the debt, we use them as we do the light and 
air. They come unbidden to our lips and pens, without our 
discovering whence or why. They can no more be divorced 
from our speech than can inherited qualities from our blood. 

Nothing better serves to make a reporter's life interesting to 
himself than the frequent perusal of philosophical books on lan- 
guage. Taking with him into his daily work the principles 
they teach, he ffnds the applications of them in what is always 
most immediately before him. Language in its most careful 
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and cultivated use, by public speakers, is the one material with 
which he is constantly employed, and it is an endless one for 
thought and philosophizing. No one is more conscious of the 
infinite reach and range of the art of expression than the reporter, 
who is all the time busy with the work of its best masters. He 
cannot well fail to be a good discriminator of styles of oratory, 
a student of the structure of sentences and discourses. And how 
endless is the variety of qualities which they exhibit ! — the tren- 
chant, the emotional, the sportive, the reflective, the sparkling, 
the ponderous, the suave, the severe. See the ease and copious- 
ness of one style and the poverty and barrenness of another. 
This speaker seems to find a thousand apt expressions forever 
springing to his lips. Another can employ for his thought but 
one set of words and that alwavs the most cumbrous and con- 
strained. One corniscates with humor, melts with feeling or 
delights with fancy. Another deals in naught but logic and 
demonstration. One freely culls from literary gardens their 
choicest flowers. Another seems never to have read a book out- 
side of his own specialty. Experience soon makes us ready 
classifiers. More critical examination must, of course, be made 
by those who habitually write down what they hear than by 
those who do not. We find in our art a key with which to 
unlock the best treasuries of eloquence, and we subject to our 
analysis all that they contain. For this purpose every good 
speaker is our lawful prize. We sift him and his matter exhaust- 
ively and value him proportionately. We are told that a public 
celebrity is never a hero, (more often doubtless a zero^) to his 
valet ; but many a polished speaker is deservedly a hero to his 
shorthand writer, who probes his matter more deeply than 
others and admires it for excellencies which they may not dis- 
cover. The gpreat teacher whose private reporter you are seems 
to saturate you with himself. You become his most receptive 
and retentive listener. You keenly appreciate his thought 
because you come so closely into contact with it. You follow 
and fathom him because your attention is riveted by the neces- 
sities of your task. What is seized laboriously impresses deeply 
and lastingly. A certain special interest inheres in his words 
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because of your special mastery over them. You gauge his 
powers more accurately than do those who cannot so closely 
attend them in their exercise. 

The great scientists tell us that language, however originated 
•or developed, cannot be greatly modified in its methods by the 
voluntary effort of man. Changes come, but not in accordance 
with design. Like some great force of nature, it works by laws 
•of its own. It does not submit to the mandates of authority. 
You can as easily make new law« for ihe combinations of chem- 
istry as for the structure and growth of vernacular speech. 
Wholesale and sweeping reforms, that at some particular time 
may seem desirable to some particular set of men, cannot be 
fastened on a nation by their simple command. We are told 
that certain of the Roman" emperors conceived themselves 
superior to the genius of the Latin tongue and supposed that the 
masses would excuse if not follow them in their misuse of it. 
But the event proved that they were mistaken. They could sub- 
jugate nations but were powerless over parts of speech. They 
'* could give citizenship to men but not to words." They could 
not change a Latin idiom or inflection. In like manner you 
cannot alter the principles upon which English phrasing is built. 
The subtle etiquette which requires, here or there, just such an 
adverb or particle, and not such another, may seem illogical or 
inconvenient, but the ear demands it and it is vain to try to 
innovate. To formulate novelties and improvements in books is 
-easy, but to bring them into vogue is quite another matter. 
The language of a conquered nation never could be extinguished 
by its conquerors unless the people themselves were extinguished, 
or nearly so. In spite of edicts, men will continue to use the 
same instrument in speaking, because they must use the same 
instrument in thinking. This is why, as it seems to me, the 
philanthropic attempts to found an universal language must be 
fruitless of practical results. Who could use the arbitrary con- 
trivance after it was devised? Upon what race of men could 
you impose it? Men must think as they were born to think, and 
they will speak the same language in which they think. We 
have all read how abortive were the efforts of the Norman kings 
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to destroy the Saxon speech in England, of Rome to force Latin 
upon conquered Greece and of England to impose her language 
upon the millions of India. Such, doubtless, will be the result 
of any seriously made attempts to supplant French by German 
in Alsace and Lorraine. The native force of the native tongue 
will ever assert itself and the power and policy of governments 
avail little. Some may recollect the Magyar patriot Kossuth, 
who in 1 85 1 addressed the American people in such choice and 
fluent English. All wondered at his apparently easy mastery of 
our tongue. But it was the art which concealed art. His seem- 
ing facility represented immense toil. He first thought out his 
speeches in Hungarian and then reached his English through 
the medium of the Latin. He could not change his mental 
habits so easily. Nor can you so easily change the mental habits- 
of a people in this respect, and remould a native tongue. Says 
Richard Grant White : " Language, even in its written form, is 
the result of a long and almost unconscious process, over which 
no man or assemblage of men has, or can have, any direct con- 
trol whatever.*' Says F. Max Miiller : " As man is the lord of 
nature only if he knows her laws and submits to them, so the 
writer and the speaker become lords of language only if they 
know its laws and obey them." 

I leave others to decide what inference may legitimately be 
drawn from these undoubted facts in respect to propositions for 
sweeping orthographic change of which we sometimes read in 
our technical publications. Reflection upon the subject will, I 
think, convince all of the truth of the principle stated : that the 
long-established and generally-prevailing usages of a language 
are not easily set aside. Could any act of authority, for example, 
bring into vogue some new and more methodical way of inflect- 
ing our English irregular verbs, or do away with other perplex- 
ing anomalies of our grammar? A great orthographic revolution 
might involve difHculties less in degree, but, I think, they would 
be not very dissimilar in kind. Habits of word-construction and 
recognition which were formed in us when the mind was formed,, 
methods instilled in infantile years by parents and earliest teach- 
ers, pictured in every thought of our after lives and illustrated in 
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•eveiy sentence we have ever read, are not readily abandoned for 
the untried and unfamiliar. When we are talking about reform- 
ing a language, or even its spelling, we are talking about weighty 
matters. It is easy to talk, but not always so easy to reduce our 
theories to practice. What rulers and legislators cannot do, soci- 
eties and conventions will very likely fail to do. Language is a 
-great instrument which has been . put into our hands already 
formed and fashioned, with devices of its own, and we must use 
it as we find it. Some may conceive that what ages of growth 
have compacted can be overthrown by a slight agitation or a few 
expressions of discontent. But a world-wide usage cannot be 
destroyed or rebuilt so easily. Take an illustration of what 
would be involved in such an overturn. Thirty per cent, of 
English words, in common use, come to us from the Latin. The 
rules for the spelling and composition of words in this highly 
•cultivated tongue were wonderfully simple, methodical and unde- 
viating. Those words that the English has directly from it 
have reproduced that spelling and bear in their faces the clear 
marks of their origin and meaning. To phoneticize these words 
would be an incalculable loss. It would amount almost to the 
■destruction of their significance. The graduate of a Latin school 
is seldom in doubt how to spell an English word which he per- 
ceives to be derived from the Latin. Thinking of the original is 
his infallible guide. You could never induce him to spell " col- 
loquy " with one *' 1 '* or "certain" with an '*s" — as some 
-gravely propose to do. Common-sense opposes it. The clearest 
reasons forbid it. The mind revolts at the proposed atrocity. 
To consent to it would be the suicide of a literary instinct — a 
badge of ignorance and absurdity — something contrary to reason 
and to the nature of things. The more you thrust such deformi- 
ties before the public the more odious you make them. Like 
vice, they *' need but to be seen " to excite aversion. Into what 
refined school or scholarly pages do you think they would ever 
gain an entrance.^ The more general study of Latin in our 
schools of minor grade would do away with half the complaints 
about the troublesomeness of our spelling. It would show many 
•convenient rules for it. It would acquaint the young with many 
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of the reasons and sources of it — as well as with the sources of 
much that is noble and fundamental in our civilization and our 
institutions of law and government. All spellings are not indeed 
as perfectly etymological as those derived from the Latin and the 
Greek. The great majority of others embody an etymology 
more covertly ; but they usually do embody it. Some of them 
might perhaps be amended with profit, if usage could be over- 
come. But that usage, with slight modifications, has obtained 
for at least two centuries. During that time the English-speak- 
ing race has many times manifolded itself. Its books and readers 
have increased a thousand fold. New millions are being added 
every year to those who inherit and use its established spelling. 
While that remains in vogue, these new-comers can use, as now 
printed, all the literature of the two centuries that preceded 
them. The same books and papers will remain legible alike to 
young and old, and to the inhabitants of different countries. 
The books already printed will serve for all readers alike and 
for future generations as well as our own. Abolish it and these 
advantages cease. Every time and place will have a spelling of 
its own, and there will be universal anarchy. Libraries will 
have to be printed anew, and again and again reprinted as years 
go by. Very many and serious losses and inconveniences in the 
mechanical work of printing will at once be experienced. But 
it seems to me that the task before him who would abolish it 
would be like that of one who should undertake to change the 
constituents of the atmosphere. Like the atmosphere it pervades 
everywhere, and like the atmosphere its elements were com- 
pounded for us by a power superior to our own. Even if the 
present spelling were as irrational as pretended, it has become 
universal, so far as printed matter is concerned, and very prob- 
ably cannot now be changed, all over the world, at anybody's 
dictation. Slight reforms, in individual cases, may gradually 
be eflfected ; but it will take very many years to permanently 
establish even these ; and doubtless it will be mainly lexicograph- 
ers and scholars who will inaugurate them in the future, as it has 
generally been in the past. The Websterian changes, though 
inconsiderable, were nearly forty years in getting a firm foothold. 
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Could a more rapid work of innovation be hoped for by some 
new system-maker of to-day, even were his name and attain- 
ments as great, and were he aided-, moreover, by such immense 
capital as has pushed the circulation of a book so necessary to 
mankind for other reasons? We read that Noah Webster 
devoted ten entire years to the especial study of etymologies 
before he was willing to begin his task. Will our modern sys- 
tem-makers do as much ? Yet they should do it, to fit them- 
selves for the undertaking they have planned ; for the true basis 
of a reform in spelling would doubtless be, not a closer represen- 
tation of sound, but a nearer approximation to the life and reality 
of words, which is a matter quite distinct from their pronuncia- 
tion. Addison and Steele and Johnson were better judges of 
orthographic propriety than those who in our day are urging 
these sweeping changes, the scope of which it seems hardly pos- 
sible that they can have considered. Such old scholars saved in 
their spellings the ancient " roots,'* which modern innovators 
would utterly extinguish. They occupied, moreover, a pivotal 
point, which nobody to-day can occupy. Their ways have 
now become the world's ways and are not so subject to revision 
as they once were. According to Hooker's adage, " Long 
usage" in such matters, " is sufficient law." How fixed and 
long-continued is this usage an examination of the books of even 
the early half of the last century will disclose. The work of 
many generations of writers has consolidated that usage and 
made it coextensive with our literature and our race. Many 
times in history have schemes for the reconstruction of our 
spelling been set on foot, but we are told by scholars that they 
have never achieved the smallest results. Evidently the difficulty 
of the task must have increased and will be likely continually to 
increase with the progress of time. 

To adopt any considerable line of the grotesque malforma- 
tions now so copiously urged upon an unsympathizing public 
would certainly, as Grant White says, *' bankrupt any publisher 
who should undertake it." The author who should put them 
into his pages would be simply ridiculed and ignored. Who 
would ever look a second time for " news" in a paper that 
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spelled it ^^ n-u-z " ? Its ink-saving device would speedily cut 
down its subscription list. The writer who begins *^' physic " 
with an *^ f-i-z '' ^' neither the gods nor men nor the booksellers' 
shelves " will probably ever be induced to tolerate. And they 
ought not to. He would be as '^ illogical " as one who should 
set up to be his own grandfather. Those who write our books, 
and will continue to write them, and whose words and works 
have most power to impress our language, are often the most 
determined opponents of these ^^ kakog^aphic " novelties. A 
distinguished author who was asked to use some of them 
returned answer that it would give him ^^ great pleasure to 
oppose every such undertaking in every possible way." Those 
who alone could promote its success are the very ones most 
intensely hostile to it. 

If you wish people to read what you write, you must write 
and spell in accordance with the principles of the English lan- 
guage. The world has no time to learn your private cipher, 
even if it were the most rational that could be constructed, — 
which doubtless it is not. At all events, the man over the way 
would always claim that his was better. People must spell as 
they were brought up to spell and as they see the books around 
them spelled. They do not yet yearn to read their Tennyson 
and their Wordsworth in the comic dialect of Artemas Ward and 
Josh Billings, or all of their Lowell in the unique spelling of the 
Biglow Papers. It is probably enough to say about this scheme, 
of which we unwillingly hear and read so much in our publica- 
tions, that it is without doubt impracticable. Let those who 
have any question as to its impolicy read a most readable work 
called '* Every-day English," by Richard Grant White, the pro- 
found English critic, essayist and scholar. He will there find a 
masterly summing up of the whole argument against this pho- 
netic agitation by one whose life studies gave him an especially 
clear understanding of the matter. 

We are all, of course, aware that English spelling existed 
some centuries ago in a comparatively chaotic condition, out ot 
which it became permanently fixed and shaped as we have it. 
We must thank the last-mentioned writer for telling us, as 
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clearly as he does in the following paragraph, when and how 
this came about. He says : *' The power that established the 
English orthography in vogue in 1700, and preserved it for fifty 
years before the appearance of Doctor Johnson's dictionary, was 
the consent of the educated classes of the English people, coun- 
seled and assisted by the intelligent and educated printers and 
correctors of the press. These were the men who gave us our 
present way of writing English. It was by their labors, extend- 
ing through two centuries, but coming rapidly to a destined 
result just before the reign of Queen Anne, that a uniform, and, 
despite of all th^t has been said, a tolerably consistent standard 
of orthography was attained in the English language. It is the 
recognition by such men of the general fitness and the supreme 
convenience of that standard that has preserved it essentially to 
the present day." 

Let us not fall a prey to any hastily made opinions or blatant 
claims upon this subject, but look at the facts that are plain to 
be seen, avail ourselves of the teachings of experience, consult 
scholars whose studies fit them to take enlightened and compre- 
hensive views, sift the matter to the bottom and then say what 
may be the wiser and safer conclusion in regard to it. 

Again we are taught by the philosophical study of language 
the great instability of an unwritten or confusedly written tongue. 
While speech is the natural and universal attribute of man, the 
greater number of languages have never been reduced to writing. 
With these, changes are most rapid and incessant. They exist 
in a state of perpetual flux. A very few years suflSce to entirely 
obliterate their original character. This is not from any human 
design but from causes inherent in the nature of speech. The 
natural tendency is everywhere to a lawless variety. Some mis- 
sionaries once prepared a dictionary of a savage tongue and it 
became worthless in ten years. The whole structure of words 
had become changed within that time. In Africa, a village of 
deserted children were found in a few years to have built up a 
jargon of their own, unintelligible in the next settlement. But 
from the introduction of the art of writing and the appearance of 
literary works among a people, its language becomes more fixed. 
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A literature, however scanty, which may serve as a constant 
standard of reference for all, makes even a feeble language 
formal, stable, national. The preserving, then, of our own liter- 
ary standards unimpaired, (of which the spelling-book seems to- 
me to be one of the most valuable), is a matter which affects the 
life of our language and the best interests of the English-speaking 
race. We have inherited the noblest language of any people. 
As patriots, we should seek in every way to conserve it. Its 
striking uniformity is its most useful and its most glorious fea- 
ture. To seek to break up its methods and make the literature 
of one section unintelligible in another, is but an attempt to found 
another Babel. Such an attempt should be discouraged firom 
principle, even were it less certain of failure. Fortunately those 
methods obtain too widely and are established too firmly to be 
capable of being thus disturbed and mutilated. But I think that 
our sound judgment as students of language will forbid the rank- 
ing of ourselves with those who, were it possible, would conceive 
it wise to make such mutilation. 

To me the science of language is a most fascinating study, and 
I think it must be so to all reporters. We certainly have special 
opportunities for prosecuting it and the amplest materials from 
which to draw conclusions. It is pre-eminently our appropriate 
study, and we can never fear to pursue it too intently or too far. 
It has received as marked accessions in our day as any depart- 
ment of knowledge. The works of its great students and investi- 
gators are always open to us. But its scope is too extensive for 
one to minutely consider it in a paper like the present. The 
reporter who is a student of language will at once have his atten- 
tion attracted to the questions of how far language is necessary to 
thought, and of how far speech and reason interact and mutually 
help each other. It would be easier to spend hours than minutes 
in the investigation of these and other much-disputed points that 
have employed the pens of ingenious writers." But I will now 
conclude by quoting the eulogium of a scholar who loved the 
English tongue and knew how to use it well. 

*' Let us be thankful," he says, " that our language has other 
elements than the Saxon, admirable as that may be. Let us be 
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grateful for that inheritance of collateral wealth, which, hy 
engrafting our Anglo-Saxon stem with the mixed dialect of Nor- 
mandy, caused ultimately the whole opulence of Roman, and 
even of Grecian thought, to play freely through the pulses of our 
native tongue. It thus made possible the grand eloquence of 
Milton, and the close logic of Chillingworth ; Spenser's voluptu- 
ous beauty, and Butler's rattling fire of fun ; Pope's neatness,, 
brilliancy, and epigrammatic point, and Dryden's energy and 
' full-resounding line ; ' Byron's sublime unrest and bursts of 
misanthropy, and Wordsworth's deep sentiment and sweet 
humanities; Shelley's wild imaginative melody, and Scott's pic- 
turesque imagery and antiquarian lore. Nor have even these 
great writers, marvellous and varied as is their excellence, 
fathomed the powers of our language for noble and harmonious 
expression, or used them to the full. It has combinations of 
sound grander than ever rolled through the mind of Milton ; 
more awful than the mad gasps of Lear ; sweeter than the sighs, 
of Desdemona ; more stirring than the speech of Antony ; sadder 
than the plaints of Hamlet ; merrier than the mocks of Falstaff. 
To those, therefore, who complain of the povert}' or harshness of 
our tongue, we may say, in the words of George Herbert : 

" ' Let foreign nations of their language boast, 
What fine variety each tongue affords; 
. I like ottr language, as our men and coast ; — 

Who cannot dress it well, want wit, not words.'" 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROCEEDINGS. 

A discussion took place in reference to the clause of the Maine 
law mentioned in the President's address, requiring the stenog- 
rapher to report all the proceedings in every case, including dis- 
cussions between the counsel and the court. President Bacon 
and Messrs. Barnes and Burt spoke of the importance of the 
stenographer's taking everything, to avoid any possible question 
as to the exact form of the offer of proof, the grounds of objec- 
tion, the scope of the ruling of the court, and whether an excep- 
tion is taken or not. Instances were related where uncertainty 
had resulted and the record was rendered unintelligible by the 
stenographer's failing to take in full the remarks of counsel upon 
a question of law. 

Mr. Burt exhibited a copy of one of the earliest works on 
shorthand published in America, entitled, *' A Complete Guide 
to Stenography, or an Entire New System of Writing Short- 
hand. For the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. By T. 
Towndrow, Professor and Teacher of Stenography. Second 
Edition." The book was published in New Haven in 1833 and 
the author is still living in New Rochelle, N. Y. His system 
is based on phonetic principles, antedating Isaac Pitman by 
some five years. The rule which he gives for phonetic writing 
is as follows : 

" Spell as you pronounce, then every silent letter will be 
omitted, and one letter will be frequently substituted for another. 
Write no more letters than is just necessary to give the sound of 
the word." 

Mr. Griffin and President-elect Gardiner extended a cordial 
invitation to the Association to hold its next meeting in the state 
of Rhode Island. After discussion it was unanimously voted 
that the annual meeting for 1895 be held in that state, the place 
to be fixed by the Executive Committee, after which the meeting 
adjourned. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The fifth annual meeting of the New England Shorthand 
Reporters' Association was held at the grounds of the Union 
Club, Hauterive, near Providence, R. I., on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 14, 1895. 

The following members were present : Edwin R. Gardiner,. 
President; Mrs. Martha Douglass Holyoke, W. L. Haskel, W. 
B. Wright, T. J. Griffin and Frank H. Burt. 

There were also in attendance as guests the Rev. Oliver Dyer, 
of Warren, R. I., one of the oldest writers of phonography in 
America, and a member of the first corps of stenographic report- 
ers employed in the United States Senate ; the Rev, Edward 
Holyoke, Providence; Miss Martha Stowell, Portland, Me.; 
Mrs. W. B. Wright and Miss Lena E. Schlegel, Boston ; Miss^ 
Grace M. Burt, Newton, Mass. ; Miss Etta A. Corbin and 
Thomas J. Griffin, Jr., Providence. 

The members of the Association with invited guests met at 
the office of the President, Edwin R. Gardiner, 35 Westminster 
street. Providence, at 10 o'clock a. m., going thence to the wharf 
of the Continental Steamboat Company, where a steamer was 
taken for the trip down Narragansett Bay. Landing at Silver 
Spring, the party proceeded to Hauterive, and the remaining 
hours of the forenoon were pleasantly spent in enjoying the 
attractions of the place. 

Soon af\er i o'clock the members assembled in the pavilion,, 
where, after the invocation of the divine blessing by the Rev. 
Edward Holyoke, an elaborate Rhode Island shore dinner was 
sei*ved. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, the business meeting was 
called to order in the parlor of the club house. President Gardi- 
ner in the chair and a quorum present. 
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The President. — The Association will please come to 
order for the business meeting. The first item in the order of 
business, as the constitution provides, is the annual address of 
the President. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, 

EDWIN R. GARDINER. 
( Official Court SttnografkeVt Providence, /?. /.) 

The lapse of another year, fraught with many vicissitudes and 
•cares, and filled with recurring occasions whose interest deepens 
with the progress of time, brings around the anniversary of this 
cherished institution, to which the members of our fraternity, 
who have been performing such marvels of skill in widely sepa- 
rated fields, love to gather for the renewal of old-time associa- 
tions and pleasures. The delightful meetings we have had at 
charming resorts in a neighboring state are to-day called freshly 
to our memories, and while the present environment is new, we 
hope to make it the scene of another pleasant gathering which 
will bind yet more firmly the friendships which years of fraternal 
intercourse have already closely cemented. In the success of its 
-annual meetings, if in nothing else, our society has demonstrated 
its usefulness. 

The primary object of our society, I doubt not, is the culti- 
vation of friendship among its members. And in this case 
friendship has an unusually strong bond of sympathy to base 
itself upon. This is found in our common attachment to the 
noble art which claims our allegiance and in regard to which 
we desire to share our views and experiences. That we have 
here a strong and healthful principle on which to found a society 
is shown by the success of associations similar to our own in all 
parts of the country. It is a subject in which many thousands 
are deeply interested throughout the length and breadth of our 
land. It is especially important that there should be a vigorous 
and central society, unifying the sentiment of New England 
reporters. A most excellent foundation has been laid for one 
by the framers of our Constitution, — by energetically building 
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tipon which we may do much to advance the interests of our 
crafl. That instrument states as our first object " the mainten- 
ance of a proper standard of efficiency in the profession." That 
«nd it well secures by its wise provisions regarding the qualifica- 
tions of membership and its careful guarding of the door of 
admission. It thus becomes an institution uniting for organized 
effort those specially skillful in a most useful art. It is made an 
instrumentality for upholding the dignity of our calling and 
■emphasizing its value and importance before the world. It 
affords, moreover, a rallying centre for the protection of short- 
hand interests, wherever they may be assailed. These points 
secured, its remaining object is the promotion of good fellow- 
ship among shorthand reporters. Such overtasked toilers 
•especially need the opportunities for social relaxation which it 
provides, and they are entitled to have them. The struggles and 
successes which attend our careers of professional duty are not 
the whole of the life to which as stenographers we are called. 
That life has its literary and its social side. We must occa- 
sionally leave its business cares, for its congenial studies and 
pastimes. It is by the establishment and maintenance of these 
brotherhoods, these select circles of kindred spirits, for the inter- 
change of friendship and respect, for mutual encouragement and 
assistance, for the renewal of old acquaintanceships, that we get 
the better and the brighter part of that department of the world's 
work into which we have been ushered. Much observation 
upon the subject, in many places, has convinced me that there 
are few readier clews of sympathy than that afibrded by a com- 
mon devotion to this most fascinating and engrossing science. 
We are all travelling in the same path and our ambitions and 
aspirations are identical. Our pursuit calls out some of the best 
powers and qualities of the mind and is capable of evoking a very 
strong enthusiasm. While absorbed in its business work, let us 
not forget its more aesthetic aspects. Let us remember that 
phonography is very much of a literary as well as a practical art. 
Its practical side, inevitably, we shall all know enough about. 
Let us do something to keep before our minds the fact that it is 
also a great means of intellectual enjoyment and improvement. 
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For more than four years our society has maintained a pros- 
perous existence and has done important work along the several 
lines of usefulness contemplated by its founders. Everything 
has worked harmoniously in its ranks, and I think I may truly 
say that all of its members who have been able to meet with us 
have become greatly attached to it and look forward to its 
reunions with unmixed pleasure. The attendance here to-day 
gives evidence of this attachment. The sacrifices we have had 
to make in order to be present are the strongest possible tribute 
to the necessity of our calling in the world and to the success with 
which we have prosecuted it. The urgency of that employ- 
ment which has prevented others from coming here shows how 
great is the demand for accomplished reporters and how impor- 
tant and responsible are the matters which we have to care for. 
But the claims of our society are also important, and we have 
broken away, for a day, to give the necessary attention to them, 
though personal and business interests should suffer and legal 
and professional work be slightly delayed. 

In the name of the society I (extend to every member a hearty 
welcome to this delightful resort. May you obtain here the 
rest and strength you need before commencing the labors of 
another year. 

We who live by the pleasant shores of the Narragansett are 
well pleased that you have chosen to meet by the side of our 
beautiful bay, where you may have some savor of those summer 
recreations to which so many thousands here devote themselves. 
We would gladly have taken you to remoter and livelier portions^ 
of it, but we know that your engagements are pressing, and all 
considerations must give way to those of proximity and conven- 
ience. Charming excursions might be taken in many directions 
over this panoramic highway, so peculiarly fitted by nature for 
pleasure-taking in the summer season. We feel that in the 
possession of these inland waters, so endlessly diversified and 
subdivided, the lines have indeed fallen to us in pleasant places. 
We hope to bring you here again on some occasion when there 
may be opportunity for us, together, to explore them further and 
appreciate them better. 
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Before concluding these remarks I desire to refer, with special 
emphasis, to a subject which I think we all have greatly at heart. 
The relations between this body and the New York State 
Stenographers* Association have been very pleasant and inti- 
mate. Mr. George R. Bishop, the then president of that body, 
did us the favor to attend our first meeting, stood sponsor for us, 
so to speak, at our christening, and made a most elegant address 
in honor of the occasion. Invitations to this meeting have been 
sent to all their members and they have invited us individually 
to theirs. They have, for two years or more, generously sent to 
each of us copies of their most valuable and interesting Reports, 
containing some of the best essays on shorthand subjects that 
have ever been published or written in this country. No persons 
in the world could prize them so much or peruse them with so 
much avidity as ourselves, and we have reciprocated by sending 
them our own publications. I was lately present at one of their 
annual meetings and was very strongly impressed with the mag- ' 
nificent way in which all their affairs are conducted and with the 
good which they are doing one another and the stenographic 
public. Their Association seems like some mystic brother- 
hood, in which, so far as an outsider could judge, the strongest 
bonds of mutual attachment exist. It is certainly a model insti- 
tution and well illustrates the advantages which such a body can 
confer when brought to its best stage of efficiency. Here is an 
admirable example for us to imitate. Let us do what we can to 
follow in their footsteps. Let each individual strive in every 
way to emulate them in their methods, carry out those methods 
with zeal and earnestness, labor continually along the same lines 
of effort for the present and future good of our order, and we 
shall realize most creditable results. Let us seek to develop 
this institution to the fullest extent of which it is capable. We 
have excellent machinery provided for a capital working organ- 
ization. Let us diligently put it into operation, and a showing 
will be made which will be a source of pleasure and profit to us 
all. 
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STENOGRAPHIC LAWS. 



A custom, well recognized, amounting almost to an unwritten 
law, requires the President at each annual meeting to present 
some sort of report regarding any new legislation occurring dur- 
ing the last preceeding year, in the several New England States, 
affecting the interests of court reporters. This I have not been 
able to prepare as completely and exhaustively as I had desired. 
Everything that affects our legal status has been so ably and care- 
fully compiled by my predecessors that little remains to be done. 
The laws applying to stenographic work in courts have not been 
much amended. In New Hampshire, however, the following 
new act has been passed : — 

AN ACT authorizing the appointment of an official reporter at 

the trial terms of the Supreme Court. 

Be it enacted^ etc. 

Section i. The presiding justice at any trial term of the 
supreme court shall, upon request of either party to a cause to 
be tried, appoint an official stenographic reporter for such trial. 
Such reporter shall be sworn before entering upon the duties of 
the office. Such reporter shall make, for the use of the court and 
the parties, a true report of all proceedings. Upon request of 
either party, the original stenographic notes, and a duly certified 
copy of them, written out in full, shall, as soon as practicable, 
be placed on file. 

Sec. 2. The supreme court shall ?iyi the compensation of 
such reporter at not less than five dollars nor more than ten dol- 
lars per day during the trial ; and shall also fix a reasonable 
schedule of prices for copies furnished for the use of the court 
and parties. The parties shall pay for the copies furnished them 
at their request. The court shall order what, if any part, of the 
amount so paid by the prevailing parties shall be taxed in the bill 
of costs. 

Sec. 3. The presiding justice shall audit and allow the 
account of such reporter, and the same shall be paid by the 
county, except for copies furnished parties, as provided in section 
two. 

Sec. 4. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
<ire hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect upon its pass- 
age. 

Approved March 13^ iSgs* "^ 
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Before the passage of this act, the appointment of a reporter 
was optional with the court, unless both parties agreed that one 
should be appointed. There was no provision made under the 
old law in regard to compensation for transcripts ; but the court 
-allowed ten dollars per day for taking notes. The same amount 
will probably be allowed under the present law, with seventeen 
cents per page of 225 words for transcripts. 

The following paragraph also conveys information regarding 
certain legislation of interest to our craft which has gone into 
•effect in the State of Connecticut : — 

Hartford, Conn. — Prom the Weekly Times^ June 20. 
Legislature : Senate : Wednesday, June 19. 

A bill was passed in concurrence that courts of common pleas 
may, in their discretion, employ competent persons skilled in the 
use of typewriting machines, to take evidence in court cases by 
means of said machines, which evidence, so transcribed, may 
be certified and used as the official evidence in the case in the 
same manner as evidence taken by official stenographers in the 
superior court, one copy of which shall be signed by the person 
taking the same, and kept on file by the clerk. The person shall 
be sworn, and receive reasonable compensation. 

House : Wed., June 19. — A resolution was offered providing 
that at the sessions of future legislatures eight reporters, four for 
Senate and four for House, be employed to report the proceedings 
of the legislature. The reporters must be stenographers. * * * 
The resolution was lost by a vote of 48 to 87. 

In regard to Massachusetts law, I am informed by Mr. Burt 
that the only new legislation which affects our profession is 
found in Chapter 153, which, in Section i, now gives the except- 
ing party in civil cases twenty days in which to file exceptions, 
and in criminal cases three days. Heretofore three days only were 
allowed in civil cases, but the time was almost always extended, 
usually because the notes could not be written out so soon. Now 
the judges intend to enforce the twenty-day rule pretty stringently. 
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Section 2 of the same act says that the presiding justice may 
require the excepting party to furnish the court a transcript of 
any part of the evidence '• within such time as the justice shall 
order, not less than ten days from the date of the order." If the 
excepting party fails to do so within the time which the court 
may allow, the exceptions may be dismissed, upon application 
of the adverse party. 

This last provision seems to be supplementary to the existing 
law, which empowers the court to order transcripts at the 
expense of the county — alright which the experience of my 
informant shows is rarely resorted to by the court. The law 
formerly allowed the court to order a copy at the joint expense 
of the parties ; but this caused much complaint. 

A year ago, at Sharon, you conferred upon me the honor of 
electing me your President. This expression of your confidence 
was entirely unsought and unanticipated, and owing to the pres- 
sure of my business I felt quite unable to accept the responsibil- 
ity, and would have declined. It is very difficult for me to- 
administer the office at my place of residence, which is so remote 
from the location of the great majority of our membership. It 
seems to be a proper and of (late well recognized principle regu- 
lating the government of these societies and clubs that the office 
of president should be held but a single year by each incumbent. 
This is very fitting to be observed, and in the present instance it 
will be necessary to be observed. While deeply appreciative of 
the compliment done me and of the good wishes which inspired 
it, I find that it will be absolutely necessary for me, at this time, 
to resign the office into your hands. The amount of labor and 
care that devolve upon me in so many other ways makes it 
impossible for me to accept further responsibilities and impels 
me, wherever it is possible, to divest myself of present ones. 
With sincere thanks for your great courtesy and kindness in choos- 
ing me to preside over your body, I must peremptorily decline a 
reelection. With an apology for trespassing so long upon your 
valuable time I will now give way for the transaction of business 
and the reception of reports and communications which will 
interest you more than anything I can say. 
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REGULAR BUSINESS. 

The President. — The next thing in order will be the reading 
of the records of the previous meeting. 

On motion, the reading of the records was dispensed with. 

The President. — The next item of business is the election of 
members. 

Mr. Burt. — ^Mr. President, upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Membership, the Executive Committee have ad- 
mitted to provisional membership Mr. Arthur J. Niles, for several 
years official stenographer in New Hampshire, and now located 
in Boston ; Mr. Thomas J. Griffin, of Providence, private secre- 
tary to the Governor of Rhode Island, and the Rev. Oliver 
Dyer. Under our constitution it is simply necessary to ratify the 
action of the Executive Committee upon this matter, when they 
will become full members. 

The President.— Shall we take them up separately.'* 

Mr. Burt. — I move their admission. 

The motion was put and unanimously carried. 

The President. — The next item of business is the report of 
the Executive Committee. Will the Executive Committee please 
make their report? 

Mr. Burt. — I think they have nothing to report, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President. — The next matter is the report of the treas- 
urer . 

Mr. Haskel. — The total receipts of the year have been 
$84.99. ^^^ disbursements have been $74.87, leaving a bal- 
ance in the treasury at the present time of $10.12. Other avail- 
able assets, eight two-cent stamps (laughter) ; liabilities, noth- 
ing. 

The report was accepted. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The Chairman. — The next item of business is the election 
of officers. What course will you take in regard to the election 
of officers? 
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Mr. Burt. — Mr. President, notwithstanding the remarks in 
the address of the President, I am strongly of the opinion that 
we cannot do better than to reelect the present incumbent of the 
position for numerous and weighty reasons. There are several 
of us who, I am sure, will do all in our power to relieve the 
President of the routine work of the office if he will consent to 
render us for one year more the service which he has so faith- 
fully, ably and earnestly performed. The Association is indebted 
to him for delivering many able and scholarly addresses, and for 
representing us so brilliantly at the recent meeting of the New 
York State Stenographers' Association, and I move that Mr. 
Edwin R. Gardiner be reelected President of this Association by 
the casting of a single ballot. (Applause.) 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Griffin and was put to vote 
by the Recording Secretary, and unanimously carried. 

The President. — I do not know, reallv, what I can do. I 
am not living in Boston, and cannot readily meet the other 
officers; still — 

Mr. Dver. — We will help you out. 

The President. — In regard to business matters, it is pretty 
difficult to meet the members of the Executive Committee, in 
Providence. 

Mr. Dyer. — Hold on to him. 

Mr. Griffin. — Now you will have a good adjutant. 

The President. — You will have to give me an adjutant in 
this state, because it is impossible to be the actual head of a body 
so far off and which exists in so many places, which I cannot 
get access to and cannot bring any united sentiment to bear 
upon. 

The Association then proceeded to the election of the other 
officers for the ensuing year, and it was determined, afler dis- 
cussion, to elect a majority of the Executive Committee from 
Rhode Island, and to unite the offices of Recording Secretary and 
Corresponding Secretary. The full list of officers chosen was 
as follows : — 
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President, — Edwin R. Gardiner, Providence, R. I. 

Vice-Presidents, — Rev. F. G. Morris, Northampton, Mass. ; 
Reuel Small, Portland, Me. ; Wells H. Johnson, Boston, (repre- 
senting New Hampshire) ; John H. Mimms, St. Albans, Vt. ; 
George W. Millard, Providence ; Frank G. Fowler, Bridgeport, 
Ct. 

Secretary. — Mrs. Martha Douglass Holyoke, Providence. 

Treasurer. — Frank H. Burt, Boston. 

Executive Committee. — The President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, ex officio ; Rev. Oliver Dyer, Warren, K. I. ; Miss Annie 
M. White, Boston ; Thomas J. Griffin, Providence. 

Committee on Alembership. — Edward W. Harnden, Col. S. 
J. Menard and Miss Saidee M. Swift, all of Boston. 

The President. — The next item of business, according to 
the by-laws of the Association, is the reading of papers and dis- 
cussions. We should be glad to hear from our venerable mem- 
ber, Rev. Oliver Dyer. (Applause). 

REMARKS OF REV. OLIVER DYER. 

I first saw Pitman's system of phonography in February, 1845, 
fifty years ago last February. I rather think that our president 
was the only person beside myself here who was then in this 
world. Fifty years is a long time. While teaching school in 
Lockport, Niagara County, N. Y., I had been very much 
annoyed and sometimes, being of an irritable disposition, rather 
angry at the system of spelling. I would teach a child these 
letters, s-o, which would spell ^o, and then t-o, which he 
would pronounce '* toe.'* Then I would have to tell him no, 
t-o spells '' to." (The speaker then illustrated the spelling of 
the words " her," " here," and " there," — showing how a child 
could not understand by the ordinary spelling how these words 
were pronounced.) 

Have you ever noticed how absurd our system of spelling is.^ 
You will see it is full of incongruities. (Here the speaker illus- 
trated with the familiar words in which '' ough " occur, — 
though, bough, and cough.) I felt that this was wrong, that 
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somehow there ought to be somelhing done about it. I was 
quite ignorant of the fact that anybody else had ever thought of 
that idea, and I made up my mind we should have some rational 
system of spelling. I had been studying Gould's system of short- 
hand, and I thought I would make a shorthand system out of the 
new spelling. A few months after that I made the acquaintance 
of a gentleman, Augustus F. Boyle, who had been teaching in 
Rochester, N. Y., down the canal from Lockport, who had a 
system of spelling, not shorthand, but the same phonetic idea, 
and we talked it over and finally concluded we would come on to 
New York, raise the banner of spelling reform, and reform the 
spelling of the English language. Our capital was much limited, 
our enthusiasm unlimited. We came to New York. I had a 
letter from the editor of the Lockport Courier, an intimate friend 
of Horace Greeley, the editor of the Tribune, wiio was the Great 
Mogul in many things all through that part of the world, — 
New York State. I know that to me he was an object of vene- 
ration. We came to New York in the last part of January, 1845. 
I called on Mr. Greeley with my latter, and I was very much 
surprised when I saw him. I had imagined a large, ipagnificent, 
splendid man, and when I saw him I was disappointed. But I had 
been a student of phrenology and saw that, notwithstanding his 
inferior body, he had a splendid head* After he read the letter 
he turned and said, " Well .^" That did not encourage me much, 
but rather threw me off my balance. I thought he would have 
asked me to sit down, at least. I said, **Mr. Greeley, I have a 
little matter I want to speak about to you." He again said, 
'* Well?" I had not been an editor then myself, and I did not 
know how editors get into the habit of elbowing people out as 
soon as possible. I stated the case to him. He listened Mind 
you, I had great veneration for Mr. Greeley. I was a young 
man then, only twenty years old. After hearing me through 
he said, " Well, that is a very creditable thing, and it is a very 
good thing for you to do ; but, my young friend, you will have a 
damned hard, up-hill business of it." That shocked me. I had 
no idea that Horace Greeley would use a profane word. 

'* Well," I said, *' what is the best thing for us to do.?" He 
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said, '* I do not know, but you go down to Winchester," — he 
was a publisher, a man of considerable note, — '* go to Winches- 
ter and tell him that I recommended you to go there." Mr. 
Boyle was waiting down stairs for the result of my interview. 
We went to Winchester and began to tell him what we wanted. 
There was a tall, dark-looking man there and he exclaimed, 
" Look here, fellows, you are too late." '* Why ?** 1 asked. He 
answered, ^' Because there is a man in Boston that has just come 
from England, who has Milton's * Paradise Lost, * and Moore's 
^ Lalla Rookh ' printed in the phonetic system, and his system 
of shorthand is the best system that ever was invented. He is 
named Andrews and his place is on School street, in Boston, 
and the inventor's name is Pitman. You are knocked out of the 
originality of it." 

We had counted on being the great originators, and at one fell 
swoop that honor was taken away from us ! We made up our 
minds to start for Boston, and collar Andrews, — come in and 
beat the Valkyrie, you know. (Laughter). So we went to 
Boston, and I tell you the journey from New York to Boston in 
February was no joke in those days. There was no railroad. 
I will not stop to tell you how we got there, but we arrived and 
saw in School street the sign, *' Plionetic Institute," and we 
went in and found Stephen Pearl Andrews, who had a lot of 
books, printed phonetically, as we had been told. I was very 
eager to see them, and the moment my eye fell on the system of 
shorthand, I felt, "That will win against the world. My system 
is of no consequence at all in competition with that." Boyle 
wanted to hang out and stick to ours, but I said, '*No, that sys- 
tem of shorthand touches the taproot ; no use to try to go beyond 
that." We wanted to know of Andrews what he would do. He 
had come from England with the books. He had been a lawyer 
down in Texas and had been driven out of that state on account 
of his anti-slavery sentiments. He was not much of a pusher 
and he was very glad to have us come in. In about three hours 
I mastered the whole thing, and in three days I stalled for Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to lecture on the subject for the Portsmouth 
Lyceum, the people there having become interested in the new 
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system. My lecture pleased them so well they formed a class ta 
which I gave twelve lessons, and from there I went to Portland 
and gave lectures, then came back to Boston, and Andrews, 
Boyle and myself went to work hammer and tongs. You can- 
not imagine how people would come out in those days to hear 
lectures on phonography. All the newspapers spoke highly of 
the system. In order to give it a wide basis we named it '* Tlie 
Writing and Printing Reformation." Everything and everybody 
was for reformation in those days, especially in Boston, and any- 
thing for reform the people would flock to. We thought we 
would get all the other reform people in because we were 
reformers, and we were not mistaken. All the reform people 
did take an interest in the new system, such men as Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner, old Father Taylor, the sail- 
ors' preacher. Rev. Edward N. Kirke, one of the most eloquent 
clergymen, and William B. Emerson, who had a school in Pem- 
berton Square, in an edifice which is now distinguished as the 
office of our friend Wright, — numbers of the leading people 
came in to the meetings to get hold of the new system of writing, 
spelling and printing. They served on committees for bringing 
it to the public attention, especially the new system of phonetic 
spelling. I remember well how we got a number of fugitive 
slaves, — negroes from the South, who did not know how to read 
or write, — and set to work to teach them phonetically. We 
had charts printed with the new phonetic alphabet, where every 
sound in the language had a printed letter. I remember William 
B. Emerson, one of the greatest teachers in the country, who 
had a young ladies' seminary, hearing a class read to Mr. Boyle, 
while Andrews and I watched the effect on Emerson, Sumner, 
Kirke, Garrison, Phillips, and so on. As Boyle pointed to the 
letters '* th," '^ aw " and '* t" and the darkies repeated the* word 
" thought," I remember Emerson's chin dropped and I was sure 
he thought that at last the true system of spelling had arrived. 
These poor negroes were taught to read in a short time by the 
phonetic system, and I could see how the famous teacher felt 
about it. I said to myself, " Well, we have got you all and you 
are going in for this," and so they did. We gave lessons in 
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phonetic shorthand in Masonic Temple in Boston, at six o'clock 
in the morning, to all who chose to attend before breakfast. 
Several hundred persons came every morning to hear the lectures 
and learn to write phonography. We had a great exhibition at 
Tremont Temple which was thronged with people to witness the 
exercises of a class of children that had been taught to read and 
write phonography. 

From Boston I went to New York and began to report. I did 
not intend to be a reporter at first. I was simply a teacher of 
the new system of writing. We looked upon it as a very import- 
ant thing to have a new system of writing and spelling introduced 
so that a child could learn to read so much more easily than by 
the old method. But in practicing this art I became quite pro- 
ficient, and when I was asked by one of the editors of the New 
York Tribune if I could made a report of a lecture on astronomy 
by Professor Mitchell, afterwards a general in our army, I told 
him perhaps I could, — I would try it. I got somebody to read 
to me to see how fast I could write. I found I could write pretty 
fast, and as I was thoroughly up on astronomy, I believed I could 
report the lectures, whether I got them down or not. So, in the 
old Tabernacle, these lectures were given, and I reported them 
to the great satisfaction of the lecturer and the editor. The 
Tribune was a strong advocate of phonography, and the editor 
took occasion in speaking of the lectures, to refer to their having 
been reported phonographically, and to say that the new system 
of phonography was going to sweep the country, that it was the 
most wonderful system of shorthand writing that ever was, — 
giving me great credit for the reports. 

Then Professor Nicholl came over from Glasgow, whom I 
reported. He wrote me a letter saying he had often had his 
lectures reported in Europe, but never with anything like the 
accuracy with which I had reported them. That, of course, gave 
us a great start. I went over to Toronto, in 1847, where Mr. 
Wright was born, and gave some lessons there and had great 
success, having two hundred pupils in a class. I went to Phila- 
delphia, in 184S, and there in the Philadelphia High School I 
had a class, and out of that class came several of the most won- 
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•derful reporters that the world has ever seen. Dennis F. Mur- 
phy of the United States Senate Corps, an eminent reporter; 
John J. McElhone, who died a few years ago, and others who 
have risen to eminence since then, were boys in my class in the 
Philadelphia High School. In 1848, I went to Washington to 
jeport myself, and I took the little Dennis F. Murphy along with 
me. He was then fourteen years old, small in stature, but with 
a beautiful head. He was intelligent, nervous, quick, and even 
then could beat us all in writing rapidly. When I took him into 
the Senate, Mr. Sutton, who had charge of our corps of report- 
ers, would not let him go into the reporters' gallery because he 
feared the senators would object to having their speeches reported 
by a boy, and so Murphy went up to the ladies' gallery. I remem- 
ber how the ladies used to look over his shoulder to see him 
write. He has been reporting in the Senate ever since and has 
risen to eminence, and I hope he has made a fortune. 

Now, the principal thing I want to call your attention to was 
the great interest shown in phonography in those days. I could 
get out audiences by the hundred to hear a lecture on phonog- 
raphy. When they heard the lecture and saw the characters on 
the blackboard and saw the impossibility of making mistakes in 
spelling after the sounds and the letters were once learned, their 
enthusiasm would be aroused, and there would be a great class 
to start with. Usually twelve le^ssons would be the course. By 
the time the twelve lessons were over a very large percentage 
would have lost their interest and dropped off and would never 
be heard from again. I do not suppose one in a hundred of 
all I taught, — and I must have taught ten thousand at least, — 
became proficient phonographers, and not more than twenty ever 
•came to any distinction at all as reporters, and they happened to 
be nearly all among those boys in the Philadelphia High School. 
The fact that we used in those days to present the philosophy of 
the system was, I think, the attraction. When people are 
•informed that the hand can keep up with the human organs of 
speech, because in this system of writing the hand has to make 
but one motion for each motion which the organs of speech 
.make, and then you show them the letters which can be made to 
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represent each motion of the organs of speech, and demonstrate 
that the hand can be trained to keep up, just as on the piano the 
hand can go far ahead of anybody's syllabification in singing, 
then they will be interested. We also used to show them that 
all the languages in the world are composed of about forty-eight 
elementary sounds, of which our English language has a certain 
number, and that all the words are made up of these sounds, and 
that the languages interchange many words that sound alike but 
mean differently. For instance, I would write the word "eel" 
on the blackboard, which the audience would soon learn to read. 
I would then write at a little distance to the right the word 
" show," and then at the left of " show " the word " tray," 
then at the left of " tray" and next to '* eel" the word '' fay," 
and tell them to read it, " Eel, fay, tray, show. Do those words 
mean anything to you?" I would ask. *'No." "Not in 
English, but is there anybody here who knows some other lan- 
guage? ' II fait tris chaud,* " *' Oh, yes, that is French and 
means ' It is very warm.' " " Certainly. You see you quoted 
English words and they are pronounced like French words. 
Taken together they mean nothing to us, but to a Frenchman 
they express an idea." In that way we used to arouse a great 
interest in the system. We would expand it beyond the mere 
mechanical method of writing, into a great philosophical system. 
(Applause.) 

As Mr. Dyer was about to conclude his remarks, Mr. Griffin 
asked him to narrate the story of his experience in the early 
days of his career as a phonographer, when he was brought in 
contact with Lord Elgin, then Governor-General of Canada. In 
response Mr. Dyer said : 

Lord Elgin was descended from old Robert Bruce and he had 
come over to Canada as Governor-General. Of course, he was- 
a very great personage over there, and they respected and treated 
him as the British people always respect and treat their great 
men. He was to make his d^but at the Provincial Fair at Ham- 
ilton. I was at Toronto and was engaged to go to Hamilton 
and report his speech, because at that time there was intense 
interest in Canada as to what course the Governor-General would 
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take on certain important questions, and it was expected that 
his policy would be foreshadowed in his address. In the course 
of the evening, after his lordship's great speech had been properly 
responded to, Lady Elgin was toasted, and Lord Elgin made a 
very beautiful reply to the toast, which I also reported. The 
next morning Lord Elgin sent word to Mr. Scobie, the editor of 
the British Colonist, of Toronto, for which I was reporting, that 
he would like to see the reporter's notes. Over there, there is a 
difference between a reporter and the Governor-General, '* don't 
you know?" Lord Elgin was a person of very great importance, 
but I, being a young American, had a notion that I was as good 
as Lord Elgin, but I condescended to grant his lordship's request, 
and told Mr. Scobie he had " better go along with me.'* He 
said he would, and at the same time said we must be very care- 
ful, as his excellency was a person of very great consequence. 
I saw that Scobie was a little frightened at my American ways. 
I remember we went to Young's Hotel, where Lord Elgin had 
his suite of apartments, pretty much the whole hotel. We arrived 
at the foot of a flight of stairs and there found a man in uniform 
to whom Scobie whispered ; the man sang out, '^ Mr. Dyer," and 
pointed upward. I went up stairs and at the head of the flight 
met another man in uniform. He cried '* Mr. Dyer," and pointed 
to several of those uniformed attendants and at length after many 
flim-flams I arrived at the door where a still more gorgeous crea- 
ture stood. He opened the door, said ** Mr. Dyer," and ushered 
me in. As I stepped in, Scobie stepped back. I sat there wait- 
ing and looking about and pretty soon a little gentleman stepped 
in. I had not got a very good view of his excellency the night 
before because the light was not good, and I could hot see him 
very well, and he was then dressed in a gorgeous uniform with 
several orders on his breast. As I say, this little gentleman 
stepped into the room. He was about five feet eight inches tall, 
dressed in a pair of checked pantaloons and a short linsey-wool- 
sey sort of jacket. He asked, '* Are you the reporter.^" I said, 
** Yes, sir," and looked at him as much as to say, who are you? 
He said, " I am very glad to see you," and then I recognized 
his voice. I said, ** You are Lord Elgin? Do you call it Elgin 
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— orEljin? We have a place over in the States of that name, 
Elgin, Illinois.*' He looked at me, but with never a smile he 
said, " The ' g Ms hard." '' Elgin ? Ah ! I am glad to know it. 
Do you wish to hear the notes of your discourse read?" He 
answered, " Yes, sir," and took a seat opposite me at a small 
table. 

I noticed there was a most charming, soothing elegance in the 
man's manner, something beyond anything that I had ever seen 
in my life, — a most admirable manner, perfectly gentlemanly in 
every way. Soon I began to read the notes. He was quite well 
satisfied, spoke repeatedly of the correctness of the report, but 
once in a while he would say, " Read that again, please, sir." 
I would read that again, and sometimes he would say, ^^ I think 
you must not have heard me distinctly ; I think I said so and so. 
If you will be kind enough, please change it to so and so," — 
always very polite. I was constantly on the point of saying, 
*'Mr. Elgin," and I at last said, " You are the first live lord I 
have met. Some call you ' sir,' ' your lordship,' or ' lord,' but 
I have never heard them call you ' Mr. Elgin.' I am an Ameri- 
cf^n and don't know the rules as to these matters." " All right, 
you can address me just as you please, sir," he replied. His 
manner changed at once. There had been an icy barrier between 
us, with all his politeness, up to that time, but it immediately 
melted away as if he thought, " This person is an American and 
I have not to be on my formal behavior with him." He was 
most charming. We went on and got through. He said, " I am 
very much gratified. I never met a reporter that seemed so" — 
*' I beg your pardon, sir, but I am not a reporter." That word 
*' reporter" sort of grated on me, — "I am an American gentle- 
man over here lecturing on this new system of writing, and being 
able to write as fast as a man can talk, I was engaged to come 
here and report your discourse, — I came over to report it for 
Mr. Scobie." 

** I am very glad to know this. Now if I can do anything 
for you in return, I shall be very glad to do it," said his 
lordship. I said, *' You can do it and be of very great service 
to me." *'How.?" he asked. "Just say in a letter for publica- 
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tion what you have just said to me." Of course when I look 
back at it now, I am appalled at the audacity of the suggestion. 
I was a young American, onry twenty-two, and had no notion 
that there was anybody on earth superior to me. The Governor- 
General said, '* I will do it, sir, with great pleasure," and he did. 
He sent me a note which was worth hundreds of dollars to me. 
It was published, with flattering comments, in all of the Toronto- 
papers, and at the next lecture I gave in Toronto the hall was 
crowded with the very ^lite of the city, and afterwards I had 
several large classes, at five dollars a pupil. 

I never think of that interview with Lord Elgin without 
amusement at the recollection of my own boyish self-suflSciency 
and admiration of his lordship's high-bred forbearance and 
courtesy. (Applause). 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following letters of regret were read by the recording 
secretary : 
[From Edward F. Underbill, Stenographer Surrogate's Court, New York.] 

New York, Sept. lo, 1895. 
Mr. F. H. Burt, Secretary: 

Dear Sir^ — I received your kind invitation this morning. I 
have arrived at an age that I never attend public gatherings^ 
unless coerced. As New York is beyond the jurisdiction of New 
England courts and I have not committed any crime, I am not 
within reach of either a mandamus or a requisition from a New 
England Governor. 

All the same I wish you and the members of your associatioa 
a pleasant time, and if I was handy I should drop in upon you* 

I am sincerely yours, 

EDWARD F. UNDERHILL. 

[From George H. Thornton, President N. Y. S. S. A.] 

Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 13, 1895. 

Mr. Edwin R. Gardiner, President New England Shorthand 
Reporters* Association. 

Dear Sir^ — Your favor, forwarded to me from Buffalo, came 
to hand too late to comply with your kind invitation. I regret that 
I cannot be present at your meeting. Please accept my best 
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wishes that your coming together may be both agreeable and 
profitable. 

I take this occasion to present the friendly greetings of the 
New York State Stenographers' Association and to express the 
hope that harmonious relations may exist between the two 
organizations. There have been many sincere regrets expressed 
relative to the demise of the International Stenographers* Asso- 
ciation. It was a society from which much was expected, and 
undoubtedly it would have continued to exist and wield much 
influence were it not for the fact that its membership were so 
widely scattered and on account of the great inconvenience in 
attending the meetings. Those who belonged to that organiza- 
tion appreciated the work it performed and the profit derived at 
the annual gatherings, and it has occurred to me that the work 
now being left undone might possibly be accomplished in part 
by a friendly cooperation on the part of the various state associa- 
tions. The fact that there is no national or international organi- 
zation makes the necessity of state organization more important, 
makes it, in fact, imperative if the profession are to maintain 
their proper place amongst the professions. The proper sequence 
of such organization is a friendly working together of the state 
associations in those respects where there is a mutuality of inter- 
est and in those matters which may tend to pleasant relations 
between the members of the profession throughout the country. 
As president of the N. Y. S. S. A. I shall be happy to cooperate 
with yourself and the oflScers of your society along the lines I 
have indicated. 

Thanking you again for your kind invitation, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

GEORGE H. THORNTON, 

79-80 White Building, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

[From Col. E. B. Dickinson, Official Stenographer, New York.] 

Ferncliff, (Lake WinnipiseogeeJ. 

WoLFBORO, N. H., Sept. 13, 1895. 

Edwin R. Gardiner, Esq., President, Frank H. Burt, Esq., 
Secretary N. E. S. R. A. 

Gentlemen^ — Your very courteous invitation to be present at 
the fifth annual meeting of the New England Shorthand Report- 
ers' Association, was forwarded from my office to me here. 
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I very much regret that it is out of the question for me to be 
present. I have many guests here ; and as their host I cannot 
well violate the sacred rites of hospitality by leaving them ; but I 
hope that your meeting will be a successful one ; that there may 
be some outcome from it which will tend to advance the best 
interests of the profession. And by that somewhat trite phrase I 
do not refer at all to its pecuniary rewards ; I refer to the foster- 
ing and encouraging of all those influences the trend of which is 
to make us have as correct ideas of what constitutes fair dealing 
among ourselves and those who employ us, as we have of what 
constitutes a verbatim report ; those influences which make for 
honesty, courtesy, competency and integrity, professional and 
personal. Believe me, gentlemen of the New England Associa- 
tion, your organization can hardly find better work to do than to 
set the example in your own professional conduct, being leaders 
in the profession in your states, to the great number of the 
younger ones who are coming up to take your places, — the 
example of one hundred words to the folio, one hundred cents to 
the dollar ; personal integrity, and professional rectitude. 

This is a subject upon which I feel so keenly that I may be led 
into saying too much. 

Regretting again that I cannot be with you, and with the 
expression of my best wishes for your success, 

I am fraternally yours, 

E. B. DICKINSON. 

[From Peter P. McLaughlin, ODicial Stenographer.] 

No. 150 Nassau Street, New York, Sept. 11, 1895. 

Mr. Frank H. Burt, Secretary: 

Dear Sir ^ — The kind invitation to attend the fifth annual 
meeting of the New England Shorthand Reporters' Association 
reaches me as I have just begun my fall work. I regret that 
business will not permit me to be present. As a member of the 
New York State Stenographers* Association, I feel that some 
member should be present to express most heartily the gratitude 
we feel toward your president, Mr. Gardiner, for his attendance 
at our twentieth annual convention, and for the exceedingly able 
and interesting paper he read. To those who heard it, and to 
others who will read it when published, it will be the means of 
lightening their labor and making the writing of shorthand a 
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pleasure rather than a task. It will prove a valuable addition to 
shorthand literature. 

One subject which was dealt with at the New York conven- 
tion, and which, in my judgment, should be taken up by all the 
shorthand associations in the country, was that of licensing the 
stenographic reporters, — those qualified to do work in court or 
before referees. That some such action is necessary is proven 
by the number of incompetents flooding the market, cutting the 
rates, and often succeeding in securing work that should go to 
competent and experienced reporters. Instances are many where 
young men or women are employed in lawyers* offices, doing 
amanuensis work. The lawyer is appointed referee. The coun- 
sel in the case, both eager to get in the good graces of the man 
who is to decide it, agree that the referee shall appoint the stenog- 
rapher. The referee selects his amanuensis. The amanuensis goes 
on and does the work. At the hearings the counsel are admon- 
ished to "go slow " so as to give the stenographer time to get it 
all down, and the stenographer (so-called), not infrequently 
stops the counsel to find out the spelling of some unfamiliar 
word. As to what becomes of the fees in such instances the 
stenographer and referee alone know, but it may be wagered 
that the amanuensis does the work and the lawyer takes the fees. 

Recently there have been several interesting facts disclosed as 
to the division of fees between lawyers and stenographers. In 
an important condemnation proceeding, involving millions of 
dollars, a woman shorthand writer because of influence secured 
the work. When it came to the first hearing her incompetency 
was evident, — but she was not displaced — she called in an 
expert and employed him (at second-hand rates) to do the work. 
Of course all these things and many more can happen in a city 
like New York, but they could not possibly happen in virtuous 
New England. Yet, if shorthand reporters were known and 
recognized as such, — if some standard of competency were fixed 
by law before a person could hold himself out as a shorthand 
reporter, — it would be better for the profession. It would raise 
the standard and elevate its dignity — and that is what needs to 
be done at this time. 

Hoping that your meeting may be a profitable and enjoyable 
one, and with kindest regards, I am, 

Yours fraternally, 

PETER P. McLaughlin. 
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[From William Anderson, ex-Official Stenographer, New York.] 

No. 1 169 Dean Street, Brooklyn, Sept. 11, 1895. 

Mr. Frank H. Burt: 

Aly Dear Sir^ — In reply to the invitation so kindly given by 
your president to attend the annual meeting of the New England 
Shorthand Reporters' Association, I regret to say that it will be 
impossible for me to accept it this week. It would have afforded 
me more than ordinary pleasure to have met Mr. Gardiner again 
and to see yourself and other members of the Association with 
whose names I have been familiar for a long time. 

Yours sincerely, 

WILLIAM ANDERSON. 



STENOGRAPHY IN THE VERMONT COURTS. 

[From John H. Mimips, Official Stenographer.] 

St. Albans, Vt., Sept. 11, 1895. 
My Dear Sir : — 

I am writing this in the court room while an attorney is 
expounding the law to the jury, and pounding the rail that separ- 
ates him from his audience. Fortunately the official scribe has 
not to take the arguments of counsel ; hence I am at liberty for a 
short time, and devote it to a reply to your letter and a compli- 
ance with your request. Hence, also, my letter is on familiar 
legal cap. At any time my writing may be interrupted by coun- 
sel adverse to the gentleman speaking, for we have a recent 
decision- of our Supreme Court that misconduct of an attorney in 
his argument to the jury is good cause for setting aside a verdict. 
As a result, argument is frequently broken in upon with the 
familiar, — " I object to that and ask an exception.*' To which 
the court says, *' The reporter may note the words of counsel and 
an exception." Oftentimes counsel will thereupon '' back down " 
and give an "antidote," which, of course, must be "taken 
down " with the " bane." For example : — 

Mr. Thumper: — Gentlemen, — You saw that thing — you 
heard the words of the vile wretch. Ananias is dead^ but he 
left posterity and this man is a lineal descendant — he is a liar ! 
and I know it, and you know it. 

Mr. Jumper (intenupting) — ^We ask an exception — that is 
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imp^roper statement — we except — and ask that the words be 
taken down. 

The court : — Take them down and note an exception for 
defendant. Proceed. 

Mr. Thumper: — ^Your honor, I meant nothing offensive or 
opprobrious to the witness in saying he was a liar — not at all — 
I simply stated it as a fact. 

So you see it is not as it used to be during argument. The 
male reporter is now often recalled from his smoke in the ante- 
room ; and the soft, dreamy repose of the female reporter is 
rudely arrested ; her gum (if addicted to the habit) suddenly 
ceases to be masticated during the argumental rest ; and a 
response is made to the recall to duty. 

From the last sentence or two you will surmise we have " lady 
reporters." Yes ; the sweet creatures have penetrated even to 
the mountain fastnesses of Vermont. The first one was appointed 
in 1886, at Rutland County, then at Chittenden County a few 
years later. Now they are in the predominance ; soon no doubt 
there will be " bloomering" new w^omen, and then I shall have 
my hair banged and put on skirts. 

The girls will soon have it all their own way. The modus 
operandi o^ getting an appointment in this state, for a female, is 
this : — Attend a County Court ; get introductions to the lawyers : 
and armed with a sweet persuasive smile present to each a docu- 
ment asking the court to appoint the person named, reporter at 
the next term. The judge is vulnerable to the sweet seductive 
smile of the poor lone female, backed with the document; he 
generally succumbs at the first onslaught, and the next term sees 
the new incumbent at the reporter's table. You will remember 
when Samson succumbed, the warning cry was, "Samson — 
the Philistines be upon thee !" If only the cry had been, 
" Samson — Delilah is upon thee ! !'* 

I trust none of the gentle reporters of your state will vote me 
'* perfectly horrid, there !" for I assure them no man is more 
amenable to the tender influence of the sex than I ; and, if a 
judge, I should always say " Yes/* and make the appointment 
asked without further consideration. 

I will say this for the "girls." In 1880 I was taking testi- 
mony in a will case at Buffalo, N. Y. Two other reporters 
were working the case — one the "official" of the surrogate's 
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court — a lady. In one part of the case when each was called 
upon to read the answer to a question put to a medical expert, the 
young lady was the only one of the trio who had it accurately. 
I might add, she was right under the witness stand, and the 
other two reporters were at the end of long tables — the other 
end of the room. 

Years ago in this state, the reporter's account had to be 
" approved " by the court, consisting of the presiding judge and 
two assistant judges, — the latter laymen — generally farmers. 
I was at court in one of the interior counties. My bill had been 
approved by the presiding judge and the first *' assistant." I 
handed it to the second assistant, who said, with wide open eyes 
and dropped jaw : '' Wall, I swan, do you get as much as that 
a day.?" " Yes," I modestly replied. *' Wall," said he, *' its 
more than him and me gets together," (referring to his associate, 
each of whom receive three dollars a day). " Why, gosh all 
hemlock, its more * n I get for a ton of hay.'''* 

The act was amended at a subsequent legislature, so as to pro- 
vide for approval by the presiding judge alone, who knew better 
the value of the services rendered. 

I should much like to be with you at your reunion, but court 
is in session for one thing, and then I have so recently made a 
trip to the '' Hub," during the K. T. week. It was a most 
enjoyable time, and in regard to it I say, with Aeneas : '* Most of 
which I saw, and part of which I was." 

Now, for heaven's sake, don't print my effusion. Suppose 
that "side judge" should see it! And suppose — perish the 
thought — suppose the girls should see it! ! 

Well, a pleasant time to you all, and au revoir. 

Yours fraternally, 

JOHN H. MIMMS. 

Letters of regret were also received from Mrs. Clara A. White, 
vice-president of the New York State Stenographers' Associa- 
tion, Elmira, N. Y. ; W. W. Osgoodby, Supreme Court stenog- 
rapher, Rochester, N. Y. ; H. W. Thorne, official stenog- 
rapher, Johnstown, N. Y. ; and a telegram from George R. 
Bishop, official stenographer of the New York Stock Exchange. 



A MORNING IN THE LONDON LAW. COURTS. 

BY FRANK H. BURT. 

Official Stenographer of the Superior Court for Suffolk County y \Third 

Jury Session) J Boston t Mass, 

Chancery Lane in London is a street whose name is well 
known through its association in literature with the ancient and 
slow-moving courts of chancery, which have played so conspicu- 
ous a part in English fiction. Beginning at the point where 
Fleet street meets the Strand, where now stands the great build- 
ing known as the New Law Courts, it runs northerly something 
like half a mile to High- Holborn. It is lined with ancient build- 
ings, on whose time-stained walls you may read the weather- 
beaten signs of solicitors, law stationers, copyists, accountants, 
and others who have been brought thither by the proximity of 
the courts. To these have been added, of recent years, several 
typewriting establishments. To the west of Chancery Lane is 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, — one of those quiet, secluded nooks where 
London lawyers most do congregate, and where from their 
musty old offices they look out upon the green grass of the 
pleasant gardens which surround the ancient buildings. 

The office of Thomas Allen Reed & Co., the best known 
reporters in London, is in Cursitor Row, a short street leading 
eastward from Chancery Lane, and there, in the summer of 1891, 
I was cordially welcomed by the younger Mr. Reed. His father, 
unfortunately, I did not meet, as he was then engaged in report- 
ing the International Congregational Convention. The firm 
occupy a large suite of offices on the second and third floors of 
one of the old buildings, and employ a number of shorthand 
amanuenses. A bright new Remington typewriter stood on a 
table in an upper room, but it did not show signs of much use. 
I understood it was only used to prepare transcripts for such 
clients as preferred typewriting to longhand. Most of the Eng- 
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lish reporters at that time dictated their notes to a stenographer, 
dictation direct to the typewriter being considered too slow. 
The last few years, I understand, have brought about quite a 
change in that regard ; the superiority of typewriting over long- 
hand for transcription has become evident to the members of the 
bar as well as the stenographers. 

There were then, Mr. Reed told me, no official reporters in 
the civil courts, except in the Probate, Chancery and Divorce 
Division of the High Court of Justice. The leading firms of 
reporters in London by mutual consent divided up the country 
work among themselves, each firm confining itself to a particular 
circuit and sending a reporter to accompany the presiding judge. 
Whenever the parties to a case desired it reported, they employed 
the stenographer who was on the ground. 

The fees of London shorthand reporters are one guinea a day 
for attendance, which is charged for every case that is reported, 
long or short ; for transcripts, eight pence per folio of seventy- 
two words, in addition to the fee for attendance. I have heard 
Boston lawyers say that they could never understand stenog- 
raphers* bills, but our system is simplicity itself beside that of 
our English brethren. However, the results are about the same ; 
for a case of 40,000 words, for example, we should charge, at 
twenty-five cents per folio, one hundred dollars. The same 
thing in London would be JC 18.10s., plus JCi.is. for attendance, 
making JC19.11S., which, on the basis of $4.88 to the pound, 
amounts to $93.25. I might add that the rates for typewriting 
are one and one half pence per folio, (equal to about four cents 
per one hundred words), and for direct typewriter dictation 
half a crown an hour, or sixty-three cents. 

I found Mr. Reed in the normal condition of a busy court 
reporter, — driven with work, — so made but a short call. I was 
kindly invited to call again to see his father, but much to my 
regret could not find opportunity. 

I next set out for the new Law Courts, which I reached by 
the entrance on Carey street, leading off from Chancery Lane. 
This immense edifice, opened in December, 1882, covers eight 
acres of ground and was about eight and one-half years in con- 
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struction — not much longer than our own Suf)blk Court House. 
Built of white marble, it has absorbed the usual grime and dis- 
•coloration from the sooty air of London, and is already of a 
dark gray color. The Carey street side, built of brick and stone, 
is not quite so dingy as the front on the Strand. The whole 
building throughout has the aspect of a medieval palace. 

The great hall of the building is 280 feet long, forty feet wnde, 
and thirty feet high. There are fourteen court rooms, and in the 
basement are the library and restaurant. On the signs by the 
staircase which leads to the basement, you read, ** This way to 
the crypts," and on descending you find yourself in a labyrinth 
of dark and gloomy passageways, like the crypts of an ancient 
Gothic cathedral. It would be an appropriate place for the 
tombs of Blackstone, Coke and Mansfield, and in these solemn 
chambers one would not be at all astonished to meet at any 
moment the ghosts of the founders of the English common law. 

Entering from Carey street I passed through a long corridor 
and found my way to Lord Coleridge's court. Following Mr. 
Reed's directions, I went not to the gallery for the general public, 
but to the entrance for the bar, on the main floor, and passed the 
policeman on guard without a question. I found the court room 
a lofly but gloomy apartment, perhaps forty feet square, and of 
nearly the same height. The room is wainscoted in oak, above 
which appear the bare walls of brown stone. The presiding 
judge sits upon a platform which runs along one side of the room, 
elevated some six or eight feet above the floor, his desk being 
raised one step above the general level of the platform, about in 
its centre. The idea of the architect seemed to be that the 
judiciary must be elevated above the common throng, literally 
as well as in theory. This room had then but recently been the 
scene of the famous bacarrat trial, in which the Prince of Wales 
figured as a prominent witness. Such was the rush of spectators 
that, with an ordinary seating capacity of three to four hundred, 
there were something like a thousand packed into the court room 
during that sensational case. The audience were permitted to 
invade the judge's platform, so that it will be seen that there was 
nothing extraordinary in Lord Coleridge's conduct in inviting 
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the Prince of Wales to sit by him, an act which ejtcited criticism 
among Americans when noted in the press dispatches. 

The most striking departure from the American type of court 
room is the arrangement of the seats for the bar. The entire 

> 

floor is filled with seats like the pews of a church, each seat 
having a writing shelf on the back. An aisle runs down the 
middle of the room, the plaintiff's counsel sitting on the right 
and the defendant's counsel on the left. The solicitors, whose 
function it is to consult with the clients, retain counsel and pre- 
pare briefs, sit with their clerks directly in front of the counsel 
at little tables, which are loaded down with briefs and papers. 
The desk of the clerk, or the registrar, as he is called in this 
court, is raised a step above the level of the floor and is directly 
in front of the judge. The witness box is on the platform at the 
judge's left, and directly in front of the plaintiff^s counsel. The 
jury sit in front of the witness, on three elevated benches which 
run at right angles to the platform. Like the barristers, they 
are provided with facilities for writing. The arrangement of the 
room, in short, seems to be with a view to putting everybody 
except counsel up in the air as high as possible, and to keep 
everybody at arm's length from everybody else. The lawyer 
who gets down close to the witness and holds a private conversa- 
tion with him, which neither judge, jury nor stenographer can 
hear, would find his occupation gone in an English court, neither 
can an advocate put the jury in peril by demonstrations in their 
faces with his fist. If counsel wishes to give a paper to a witness^ 
a black-robed attendant has to hand it up. 

A shorthand writer was in attendance for each side, appar- 
ently, for one was seated at the registrar'^ table, and another sat 
at the solicitor's table on the defendant's side, at a distance from 
the witness at which no American stenographer would be willing 
to be placed with any hope of making an accurate report. Excel- 
lent seats were reserved for the press in front of the seats of the 
defendant's counsel and facing the jury box. 

The jury were in their seats — a bright looking body of men, 
averaging perhaps thirty-eight years of age. This was a *' special 
jury," made up from a panel distinct from the general jury list, 
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and composed of bankers, merchants, and occupants of houses 
rated at one hundred pounds a year or upwards. For the luxury 
of a presumably intelligent jury the parties to the case have to 
foot the bills, — a guinea a head per diem. Common jurors get 
a nominal fee, a shilling, or half a crown, or some such matter. 

In a few minutes an aged but sprightly usher in a black gown 
parted the heavy velvet curtains hanging at the rear of the bench 
and stepped nimbly upon the platform, escorting Coleridge, Lord 
Chief Justice of England. Without proclamation or other cere- 
mony Lord Coleridge took his seat and smiled blandly upon the 
counsel, and the registrar called the case which was for trial. 

Lord Coleridge had not noticeably altered in personal appear- 
ance, so far as I could observe, since his visit to this country 
some eight years before, when I had the honor of an introduction 
to him on top of Mount Washington. Though slight of form 
and of medium height, with his genial ruddy face attractively 
set off by his wig and gown he looked the perfect picture of the 
typical English justice. 

For trial this morning was a case of some magnitude growing 
out of certain stock transactions. It was my good fortune to 
hear the opening for the plaintiff by Sir Charles Russell, ex-attor- 
ney general, who now sits in that very court as Lord Chief 
Justice in place of Coleridge, lately deceased. Sir Charles was 
stout and erect, his face smooth-shaven except for thin white side 
whiskers, and his gray hair almost concealed by his wig. He 
talked to the jury in an easy, conversational manner, every word 
falling crisp and clear in his persuasive, musical voice, while 
every now and then he emphasized a point with extended fore- 
finger. In his appearance and manner I was reminded not a 
little of Hon. B. W. Harris, Judge of Probate of Plymouth 
County, Massachusetts. Like his brother barristers he wore a 
black gown with white bands, and standing collar with turned 
down points. It was not an occasion for brilliant oratory, but I 
could well imagine the vast reserve power which the eminent 
lawyer possessed. Sir Charles held a brief in his hand while 
talking and evidently depended on it for his facts, but his speech 
abounded in unconventional and forcible phrases, such as " We 
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don't care one tuppenny ticket in whose name the shares were ;" 
"He didn't want him to use his influence to kick up a row." 
It was such a speech as would put the jury in touch at once with 
the plaintiff's side of the case and open the way for a favorable 
reception of the evidence. 

The opening ended, Sir Charles vanished, and his associate, 
Mr. H. Payne, took up his brief and called the plaintiff to the 
witness box. " Why, what has become of Sir Charles?" I asked 
of my nfext neighbor, a shorthand writer, by the way. " Oh, he 
has a case in another court," was the reply. "He will come 
back to cross-examine the defendant's witnesses and make the 
closing argument. He is too busy a man to stay around when 
there is nothing for him to do." The idea was a startling one to 
an American, but it was evidently a matter of course in the Eng- 
lish courts. 

Mr. Payne, Russell's associate, is a man of middle age with 
solemn, wrinkled visage, thin featured. He wore gold-rimmed 
spectacles, while Sir Charles appeared in black-rimmed eye- 
glasses. His junior was Mr. Mclntyre, fat, smooth-faced and 
serene of demeanor. Opposed to them were Mr. Finley, Q. C, 
M. P., a man of full ruddy face, wearing thin brown side whisk- 
ers, speaking in a rich mellow voice and displaying an anxious 
look about the eye, and Mr. Kindey, conspicuous by a double 
chin and light brown mutton-chop whiskers. 

The first thing that struck me in the examination of the wit- 
ness was the admirable preparation of the case on the briefs; 
next, the utter disregard of the rule against leading questions in 
preliminary matters. " Doctor, your name is so-and-so, and 
you live at such a place.?" " You became a director in this com- 
pany and you applied for so many shares.?" "And at a certain 
time certain troubles arose and rumors began to spread, which 
reached you?" "On the sixth day of June you wrote this 
letter.?" "On the seventh day of June you received this tele- 
gram .?" And here counsel proceeded to read from the brief 
copies of the correspondence, defendant's counsel following on 
his own brief during the reading. None of the usual American 
style, — " Is that your signature?" nor the showing of letters to 
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the other side, calling for the originals, having the stenographer 
mark exhibits, and in general, wasting time and patience; but 
the letters had all been proved in advance before a commissioner, 
and copies inserted in the briefs, and the whole correspondence 
is before the jury in chronological order and with full explana- 
tions in what we should call surprisingly short time. A smile 
goes around the court as one passage in the first letter is read, 
referring to " the glorious uncertainty of the law courts," some- 
thing as well understood in England as in America. At this 
point Lord Coleridge desires to examine the letters, and counsel 
hands the registrar a copy of the brief. To reach the judge the 
registrar — a man of massive frame, wearing the barrister's wig 
and gown — mounts in his chair, whence, standing on tiptoe he 
passes the paper up to the court. Nobody laughs, but wouldn't 
a Boston court room smile if our good friend Clerk Willard had 
to climb up in his chair when he wanted to tell one of his choice 
stories to the judge ? 

The genial chief justice does not allow a chance for a judicial 
witticism to escape him. It arises from a statement of Mr. 
Payne's, that a previous case growing out of this same transac- 
tion came up before a judge who, while at the bar, had been 
employed by one of these very parties to give an opinion upon 
the same state of facts. 

" He tried the case, I suppose?" inquired the Chief Justice. 

'* He did, my lord," responded Mr. Payne, '*but he had 
entirely forgotten his opinion." 

"Did he decide against his opinion.'^" asked Lord Coleridge. 

*' Yes, my lord." 

" Then he showed his impartiality." 

A little later, the witness, having gone over the preliminaries, 
had begun to narrate the vital interview in the case. The Lord 
Chief Justice suddenly started up from a lethargy into which he 
had fallen, and seizing a pen he turned to the witness, saying, 
" Wait a moment, Mr. Witness, till I get that down. You say 
' Immediately he opened a window.?* " 

" Immediately he called a cab, your lordship," replied the 
witness, mildly. 
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'' Oh !" is his lordship's comment, as he proceeds to put the 
interview on paper, and regardless of the presence of the two 
stenographers the court sets to work writing in longhand the 
exact words of the interview. For half an hour he keeps the 
witness talking at a snail's pace while he commits it to paper, 
taking notes even more fully than was the habit of our late Chief 
Justice Brigham. 

There was a sudden pause in the proceedings, and I looked up 
and saw on the bench almost over my head a tall figure in gown 
and blue cape lined with buff, leaning over Lord Coleridge's 
shoulder. It proved to be Mr. Justice Denman, who had stepped 
in to consult with the chief justice. He wore a black circular 
patch upon his wig, which denoted that he held the degree of 
sergeant while that rank was in existence. 

I remained in Lord Coleridge's court several hours and was 
impressed with the expeditious and business-like method in 
which the work of the court was dispatched, — far superior in 
many ways to the unsystematic way in which too many of our 
lawyers are allowed to fritter away time. The expense to parties 
is necessarily far greater than under our system, largely because 
of the employment of solicitors and barristers — one set of 
lawyers to prepare the case and another to try it. Each of the 
systems, English and American, has its peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages, while both have much in common, springing as 
they do from the same source. I am not at all inclined to 
doubt the accuracy of a remark of a former minister to England, 
Hon. Edward J. Phelps : — "In the courts of England you are 
sure of three things : a speedy trial, justice, and a big bill." 
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Mr. Dyer. — The Lord Chief Justice was like the little judge 
whom Dickens tells of in ** Pickwick Papers," who suddenly 
woke up and began vigorously taking notes with a pen without 
any ink. (Laughter.) 

The President announced that there were no more papers to 
be read, and that the order of business was concluded. 

Mr. Griffin. — Before we adjourn I desire to add to the wel- 
come that the President has extended to the members of our 
association to the borders of Narragansett Bay. We Rhode 
Islanders think there is no place with so diversified scenery and 
with such historical reminiscences as the waters you see about 
you. On yonder point was committed the first overt act that 
led to the Revolution, the burning of His Majesty's schooner, the 
Gaspee, in 1772. It would give me great pleasure to meet you 
here again next year, with an opportunity to take you down our 
bay and point out the other attractions of which we feel so proud. 

No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

JAMES M. W. YERRINTON. 

James M. W. Yerrinton, honorary president of the New 
England Shorthand Reporters' Association, and for more than 
forty years the most distinguished stenographic reporter in New 
England, died at his home in Chelsea, Mass., October 30, 1893, 
aged sixty-eight years. Mr. Yerrinton was born in Providence, 
R. I., and in early life was associated with his father in the 
printing business in Boston. He studied phonography under 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, and his first practical shorthand work 
was the reporting of anti-slavery speeches for William Lloyd 
Garrison's paper, *'The Liberator," which was printed in the 
office of J. B. Yerrinton & Son. His success as the reporter of the 
speeches of Garrison and Phillips led him into the general field 
of stenography, in which he soon found his life work. He was 
appointed official stenographer of the Superior Court for Suflblk 
County in 1870, being the first person to fill such a position in 
Massachusetts, and served in that capacity in the first jury ses- 
sion of the court until his death. At the organization of the New 
England Shorthand Reporters* Association in 1890 he was elected 
pr-esident, and served as such until 1893, when he declined a 
re-election on account of impaired health. * 

A special meeting of the New England Shorthand Reporters' 
Association was held at the oflUce of the President, Mr. J. P. 
Bacon, 2 Pemberton Square, Boston, on Saturday, November 4, 
1893, at 2 p. M., to take action concerning the death of Mr. Yer- 
rinton. 

Present : — President Bacon, Messrs. Barnes, Burt, Armistead, 



♦ The annual addresses of Mr. Yerrinton as president of the Associa- 
tion are contained in Vol. I. of its Proceedings. His portrait appears in 
Vol. II. 
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Johnson, Miller, Menard, Wright and Haskel ; also Mr. R. F. 
Sullivan, President of the Boston Shorthand Club. 

The President, upon calling the meeting to order, spoke as 
follows : 

You all know the purpose for which we have met. It seemed 
to those to whom we spoke about the matter that it was well for 
us to pause a little time from our work to pay a tribute of respect 
to Mr. Yerrinton's memory. You all know how much time he 
has given to the interests of this association, and we can do noth- 
ing less than, as an association, take some action on his death. 

Rev. Charles E. Barnes. — I would move, Mr. President, 
that the chair appoint a committee of three to draft and present 
appropriate resolutions for adoption by the association concern- 
ing Mr. Yerrinton. 

Mr. Haskel. — I would suggest that it be a committee of 
three, of which the president shall be the chairman. 

The suggestion of Mr. Haskel was accepted and the motion as 
modified was carried. Mr. Barnes and Mr. Haskel, with the 
President, were appointed as the committee. 

The committee subsequently reported, through Mr. Barnes, 
the following resolutions : 

Whereas^ — In the providence of God this Association is called 
upon to mourn the death of its first President and late Honorary 
President, Mr. James Manning Winchell Yerrinton, therefore 
be it 

Resolved^ — That we hereby express our deep sense of loss at 
his departure from the scenes of human life and activity. The 
organization of this Association was largely due to his personal 
interest, and its success thus far has been greatly aided by his 
direction of and participation in its proceedings. In electing 
him as its first President we felt that we were honoring ourselves. 
We recognize Mr. Yerrinton as having been one of the pioneers 
in the practice of stenography in this country, and bear testimony 
to the conscientiousness and zeal with which he practised his 
profession, and to the high degree of accuracy which he attained. 

Our personal and professional relations with Mr. Yerrinton 
will ever be a pleasant remembrance to us, and his long and 
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honorable career will ever be an inspiring example of faithful 
work and professional success to us who still remain to follow in 
the path which he trod for so many years. 

Resolved^ — That we hereby tender our most sincere sympathy 
to his widow and family, and assure them that, although to a 
less degree, nevertheless in a very real sense, their sorrow is 
shared by us. 

Resolved^ — That these resolutions be entered upon the records 
of this Association, and that a copy be transmitted by the secre- 
tary, in behalf of the Association, to Mrs. Yerrinton. 

The President. — Gentlemen, you hear the resolutions. Are 
there any remarks to be made? 

REMARKS OF FRANK H. BURT. 

For the first time in our Association's history we are called 
together to mourn the departure of a fellow-member. And while 
he who is taken was, perhaps, the most advanced in years among 
us, yet his death seems all untimely, for our friend was as young 
in spirit as the youngest. I cannot voice in adequate words the 
deep personal sorrow which we all share ; I can but call to mind 
a few of the traits which endeared Mr. Yerrinton to us and 
which will long keep his memory green. 

One striking characteristic of Mr. Yerrinton was his enthusi- 
astic devotion to his work. Nothing less could have sustained 
him through the 

'' Long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease/' 

which made up so large a part of his life. He never took the 
pessimistic view of the stenographer's calling which we have 
sometimes heard expressed. Perhaps this came from the inspir- 
ing recollections of the early days of his career, when he lent the 
faithful service of hand and brain to the great anti-slavery cause. 
That gift which had recorded the utterances of Garrison, whose 
" words of thunder shook the world," and preserved the brilliant 
language of Phillips, could not be unworthy or insignificant. It 
is not unreasonable to say that Mr. Yerrinton's labors in those 
days made it possible for the leaders to arouse the conscience of 
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the North as they could not have done had their words perished 
when uttered. Thus may it be truly said that the swift pencil in 
the hand of our friend did its part toward securing the freedom 
of the slave. 

An able writer in our profession, a few years ago, contended 
that shorthand offered no reward or inducement to men of ambi- 
tion. Speaking of this with Mr. Yerrinton, he said to me, 
*^ Of course our duties are exacting, but our work is appreciated 
and is fairly recompensed. And what higher ambition can most 
of us hope to realize than to so live as to command the respect 
of our neighbors, and to rear a family to lives of integrity and 
usefulness .?" 

We all knew well his business characteristics, — his prompt, 
decisive, energetic manner of giving directions ; his determination 
that work should be done when promised ; his disturbance at 
needless delays and careless work, — but above all, the generous 
commendation which he bestowed upon intelligent, prompt and 
accurate service. There was no narrowness or jealousy in his 
character. His advice and encouragement were helpful to many 
of the younger men in the profession, and no one was more cor- 
dial in wishing them success. 

The appreciation in which Mr. Yerrinton was held by the 
bar was well voiced by one of our oldest and most scholarly 
lawyers, who said to me, after the sad news came : " I had a 
great respect for Mr. Yerrinton. He was a wonderful man in 
many ways. His knowledge of literature was extensive; he 
was thoroughly informed on almost any subject you could think 
of, and always entertaining in conversation ; a man of the highest 
personal character." Then, after a moment's pause, he added: 
*' He could make a good speech for you, whether you made a 
good one yourself or not." 

His modest and unassuming demeanor was often mentioned 
by lawyers and judges, and it did not in the least prevent a full 
appreciation of his ability and character. His own words, 
spoken at the organization of this Association, are an index of 
this side of our friend's nature : "I hope I may say without 
vanity that in my life I have tried to do what I could to main- 
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tain a high standard of integrity and of capacity in the work 1 
was called upon to do. If I have failed, it has been not because 
of any want of effort, but because, unfortunately, of my lack of 
ability. I am sorry to say that I began in the profession feeling 
that I had not a sufficient groundwork for it. I had not the edu- 
cational advantages in my early lifi^ that many of you gentlemen 
have had, and whatever knowledge or skill 1 have acquired has 
been attained by hard work. I hope that you do not start handi- 
capped as I was, and that you will have greater freedom of 
action, greater capacity, and greater reward." 

This Association's indebtedness to Mr. Yerrinton for the 
time and attention that he generously gave in its formative period 
can never be fully acknowledged. A little group of us had 
gathered to discuss plans for organization, and we had felt that 
the prospects were none too bright. But I well remember the 
feeling of encouragement that came to us when one of our number 
said: '' I asked Mr. Yerrinton to come to-night, and he said, 
' r 11 try to be there* ; and when Mr. Yerrinton says ' F II try ^^ 
it means the same as ' I ivilV does with ordinarv men." And 
when, a little later in the evening, Mr. Yerrinton*s familiar 
face was seen at the door, we each and all felt that the success of 
the Association was assured. 

Until his health failed, last summer, he had never missed a 
meeting, either of the Association or of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and none took a deeper interest than he in the welfare of 
the organization or enjoyed more heartily our social gatherings. 
We vividly remember the ease and dignity with which he pre- 
sided at our dinners, the abundant resources of anecdote and 
reminiscence at his command ; the keen sense of humor and the 
wide familiarity with the great masters of literature, which made 
his companionship so delightful. 

In my last talk with Mr. Yerrinton, when I expressed my 
sorrow at the prospect that he would not be with us at the annual 
meeting, he replied, ** I have lived long enough to know that no 
one man is ever essential to the success of any organization." 
As we mourn his loss to-day, we may well receive those words 
as his parting message and a reminder of the duty that he has 
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left to us. It is ours to carry on the work that he began. We 
should be faithless to his memory were we to suffer this associa- 
tion to languish, in which he took such pride. There must be 
no step backward in the standard of stenographic efficiency and 
integrity. Our profession has been honored by having such a 
man as its recognized head. The highest tribute which we can 
pay to his memory is so to conduct our own lives that the world 
may know that the shorthand fraternity maintains the standard of 
personal and professional honor which has been set for it in the 
life of James M. W. Yerrinton. 

** This, above all : to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. " 

REMARKS OF R. F. SULLIVAN. 

The kind invitation extended by your secretary to me I was 
only too glad to accept. In the few moments I had to think 
while I was coming up here I could recall but one thing to which 
I would refer, and the secretary has taken the words out of my 
mouth and quoted the remarks of Mr. Yerrinton at your first 
meeting. Those were words that struck me most forcibly, and 
deeply appealed to my sympathy when I read them at the time 
they were published. My acquaintance with Mr. Yerrinton 
was most kindly, and I always appreciated him as a man of 
great ability, a man of whom the profession might be proud. 
He honored the association of which he was the president, and 
did honor to the profession at large. Thanking you again for 
inviting me here, I tender my sympathy to Mr. Yerrinton's 
family, and to your association in its great loss. 

REMARKS OF REV. CHARLES E. BARNES. 

Mr. President, my relations with Mr. Yerrinton were very 
intimate for a period of more than twenty-one years. My prac- 
tice of stenography in any real sense began in his oflUce more 
than a score of years ago, under his supervision and direction ; 
and it is largely owing to that supervision and his always ready 
suggestions as to the best methods of writing, and the readiness 
with which he gave hints which were of value to a beginner in 
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the art in which he then was so experienced, that I owe what- 
ever success I have had or whatever ability I may possess in the 
practice of the art at this present time. As I recall those early 
days I am able to say that in the many instances when through 
my inexperience he might reasonably have been impatient, he 
never once made a correction or offered a suggestion with regard 
to my work under him and for him that was tainted with 
impatience or that indicated what we might call vexation. He 
was always free, for my own sake and for my good, to correct 
errors and to point out a better way ; but, I repeat, he always 
did it wijth the utmost of courtesy and consideration, and in such 
a way that one was led to feel grateful for the correction, and in 
such a way, also, as would leave a pleasant remembrance in 
connection with it. There is much that I might say, of course, 
growing out of my long continued and intimate relations with 
him, but I will add no more at this time except to say that I 
most fully appreciate the statements which Mr. Burt has made 
concerning the nature and the characteristics of him whose 
departure we all mourn. 

REMARKS OF WELLS H. JOHNSON. 

Mr. President, coming as I do from a state which was the 
scene of Mr. Yerrinton's earliest doubts, struggles and triumphs 
in his profession, I feel that I ought to say a word on this sad 
occasion, and to express the feeling which public men and men 
engaged in journalism in that state have manifested since the 
long time ago when Mr. Yerrinton was a co-laborer with them 
in the public questions which moved the hearts and stirred the 
feelings in that time when his connection with the anti-slavery 
cause was so prominent. Of course I cannot express it 
adequately, but you all feel what those his old-time friends of 
New Hampshire feel, very many of whom have expressed to me 
many times the deep sense of honor and respect that they enter- 
tain towards our late lamented President. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The secretary read the following letter from George R. 
Bishop, official stenographer of the New York Stock Exchange, 
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and ex-president of the New York State Stenographers' Associa- 
tion : 

New York, Nov. i, 1893. 
My Dear Mr. Burt : 

Your postal is just received, and I am both surprised and sor- 
rowful at the intelligence which it conveys. Your New Eng- 
land Association has lost a noble member, the New York State 
Association one of its most highly prized honorary ones, and our 
fraternity one who, both by character arid abilities, was a great 
honor to it. I can hardly imagine any calling in which Mr. Yer- 
rinton would not have been distinguished. His bearing, his 
manner, his geniality, his attractive way of expressing himself, — 
his earnest, noble, poetical nature, — must have made him a man 
of mark anywhere. If your association shall hold a commemo- 
rative meeting, I shall be with you in spirit, and shall share your 
sorrow with you. I write this immediately on the receipt of 
your yesterday's postal, not taking the time to formulate anything 
which could more adequately express my sense of our common 
loss. 

Very sincerely yours, 

GEORGE R. BISHOP. 

Letters were also read from Reuel Small, of Portland, and 
Frank G. Fowler, of Bridgeport, Conn., vice-presidents of the 
association. 

On motion of Mr. Burt, seconded by Mr. Miller, the resolu- 
tions as reported by the committee were unanimously adopted by 
a rising vote, after which the meeting adjourned. 



The high esteem in which Mr. Yerrinton was held by his 
co-laborers in the anti-slavery cause is admirably expressed in 
the following extract from a letter addressed to him by William 
Lloyd Garrison, January i, 1866, when the *' Liberator" ceased 
to be published, its work being accomplished : 

'* I have known you ever since you were a little boy; and in 
all the wide range of my acquaintance there is no one I more 

highly respect and esteem The best phonographic 

reporter in this country, you have held an important relation to 
those grand reformatory changes which have taken place within 
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the last quarter of a century. But for your marvelous skilly 
where would have been the eloquent speeches of Phillips and 
others but in the dim remembrance of those who listened ta 
them? And your heart has been in the work. In many ways 
and on an extended scale, you have been a public benefactor, and 
a most efficient instrument in disseminating^ light and knowledge 
— ' thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. ' " 



MRS. SUSIE FRANCES BURT. 

Mrs. Susie Frances (Allen) Burt, wife of Frank H. Burt, 
recording secretary of the New England Shorthand Reporters' 
Association, died at her home in Newton, Mass., December 21, 
1893. Mrs. Burt was born in Leominster, Mass., August 14, 
i860, but lived from early childhood in Newton. She was edu- 
cated in the Newton schools, Willow Park Seminary, Westboro, 
and the West Newton English and Classical School, and her 
marriage took place October 27, 1884. In the summer of 1891 
she visited Europe with her husband, travelling through England 
and on the Continent. Her death was the result of a sudden 
attack of pneumonia, her illness lasting only four days. Mr. and 
Mrs. Burt had two sons : Frank Allen, born December 26, 1S85,- 
and Philip Hunt, born September 24, 1887. 

A special meeting of the New England Shorthand Reporters* 
Association was held at the office of the president, James P. 
Bacon, 2 Pemberton Square, Boston, on Saturday, December 
23, 1893, at 2.30 p. M., in memory of Mrs. Susie F. Burt. 

Present: Messrs. Armistead, Barnes, Harnden, Haskel, 
Johnson, Menard, Miller, and Wright. 

Vice-President Johnson called the meeting to order in the 
absence of the president, and read for him the following address: 

" Fellow members : — It has seemed fitting to ask you to meet 
here for a few moments to receive the official announcement of 
the death of the wife of our friend Mr. Burt, and to take such 
action thereon as we think will be pleasing to him. 

*'The circumstances of the sad affliction which has befallen 
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him appeals strongly to our sympathy. Those of us who have 
been at all acquainted with our friend's family life know how 
delightful it has been, what a thoughtful, loving husband he was, 
how much of strength and helpful devotion she brought to him, 
and how his great ambition to succeed in his professional work 
has been largely centered in those aflections which cluster about 
the home circle. We think of our own dear ones in this sad and 
suggestive hour, when death seems stalking abroad almost unre- 
strained, and our hearts are very tender towards our friend. We 
know he will appreciate our gathering this afternoon to show by 
this simple act that we think of him. I have requested Mr. 
Haskel to prepare a resolution through which, as an Association, 
we can express our sympathy for our bereaved fellow member ; 
and I would also suggest that a committee be selected to repre- 
sent the Association at the funeral services." 

In accordance with the suggestion of the president, Messrs. 
Bacon, Harnden, and Haskel were appointed a committee to 
represent the Association at the funeral services. 

The following expression of sympathy was unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote : 

In the death of Mrs. Susie Frances Burt, the New England 
Shorthand Reporters' Association shares in the sudden bereave- 
ment which has come to the more immediate circle of her rela- 
tives and friends, and feels that it must express and extend to 
them the sincere sympathy of its members. As the wife of our 
secretary, as an attendant at our annual meetings, and as an occa- 
sional co-worker, we miss a sweet and gracious presence from 
our midst, and yet we rejoice to remember that such sweetness 
and graciousness as were hers have not been lived in vain. 

" Nor blame I death, because he bare 

The use of virtue out of earth ; 

I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit, otherwhere." 

On motion, it was voted that a report of the action of the meet- 
ing be transmitted to Mr. Burt, and that the proceedings be 
•entered upon the records of the Association. 

Adjourned. 



ROLL OF MEMBERSHIP. 
Jan. I, 1896. 



W. K. Armistead, DuBois Avenue, Newport, R. I. 

James P. Bacon, 19 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Charles E. Barnes, . . 38 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 

Frank H. Burt, 25 Globe Building, Boston. 

Leonard W. Cogswell, . . . 154 Columbus Ave., New Haven, Ct. 

Isaac I. Doane, 6 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Rev. Oliver Dyer, Warren, R. I. 

A. C. Edson, Holyoke, Mass. 

George Farnbll, 87 We^bosset Street, Providence, R.I. 

Frank G. Fowler, ..... Bridgeport, Conn. 

Edwin R. Gardiner, 35 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 

Thomas J. Griffin, 384 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 

Edward W. Harndrn, .... 34 Pemberton Square, Boston. 

William L. Haskel, 28 School Street, Boston. 

Mrs. Martha Douglass Holyoke,83 Comstock Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Wells H. Johnson, 53 State Street, Boston. 

C. H. LiBBY, 403 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

Arthur T. Lovell, 34 Pemberton Square, Boston. 

Thomas £. Major, 5 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Elmer E. Marshall, .... 23 Court Street, Boston. 

Jambs A. McKibben, Mayor's Office, City Hall, Boston. 

Col. Samuel J. Menard, . . . 125 St. Botolph St., suite 4, Boston. 

George W. Millard, .... Box 969, Providence, R. I. 

John C. Miller, 16 Pemberton Square, Boston. 

John H. Mimms, St. Albans, Vt. 

Rev. F. G. Morris, . . . , . Northampton, Mass. 

Arthur J. Nii.es 19 Pemberton Square, Boston. 

Frank A. Nichols, Journal Office, Boston. 

Stephen 0*Meara Journal Office, Boston. 

Reuel Small, City Building, Portland, Me. 

Miss Saideb M. Swift, .... 25 Globe Building, Boston. 

Miss Annie M. White, .... Court House, Boston. 

Herbert M. Wilson, .... Worcester, Mass. 

William B. Wright, .... 38 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
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FALL MEETING, 1899. 



A MEETING of the members of the New England Shorthand 
Reporters' Association, together with many other active 
professional shorthand writers in New England, was called 
by Frank H. Burt, Samuel J. Menard, Saidee M. Swift, 
William L. Haskel, representing the Association, and Bates 
Torrey, Cora Elisabeth Burbank, and Charles Currier Beale, 
as additional representatives of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters' Association, at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass.* 
October 7, 1899, for the purpose of reviving the New 
England Association, and if seen fit, to affiliate with the 
National Association. 

The following members of the New England Shorthand 
Reporters' Association were present: Reuel Small, Portland, 
Maine; Col. Samuel J. Menard, Boston; George Farnell, 
Providence, R. I.; Frank H. Burt, Boston; W. L. Haskel, 
Boston. 

The following persons were also present: Official Steno- 
graphers, F. E. Rollins, Lowell, Mass.; Miss C. E. Burbank, 
Boston, Mass.; Miss Harriet N. Ingell, Taunton, Mass.; 
Charles Currier Beale, Boston ; Law Stenographers, Nellie 
M. Wood, Lowell, Mass.; Miss Rollins, Lowell, Mass.; Mrs. 
Emma A. Caswell, New Bedford, Mass. ; Mrs. E. M. Kimball, 
Danvers, Mass.; Miss Helen P. Nelson, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Jennie M. Strout, Peabody, Mass.; J. W. Goldthwaite, Melrose, 
Mass.; Miss M. W. Macy, Boston, Mass.; Miss Mary A. 
Oilman, Medfield, Mass.; Former Reporters, Bates Torrey, 
So. Weymouth, Mass.; Rev. M. C. Ayres, Boston, Mass. 



There were also present as guests, Miss Grace Burt of 
Newton, Mass., Mrs. W. L. Haskel, and Miss Caswell. 

At 6.30 the assemblage partook of an excellent banquet, 
followed at 7.30 by the calling of the meeting to order by 
Chairman Burt, who spoke as follows: 

ADDRESS OF FRANK H. BURT. 

♦ 

Ladies and gentlemen: It now becomes my pleasant duty 
to extend to you all, at rather a late hour perhaps, in the 
proceedings, a welcome to this, the first annual, or the first 
semi-annual banquet, — I don't know which we shall call it, — 
of some shorthand reporters' association which is yet to be 
formed. It was gratifying to the committee to have so many 
acceptances of our invitations to be present here tonight. 
From throughout the length and breadth of this State and 
from nearly every other New England State came cordial 
responses from those who could not be present, but who 
sympathized with our*efforts to assert the dignity of our 
profession by uniting in a common purpose for the common 
welfare. Shorthand means to us something more than a 
livelihood; it is a science worthy of study, worthy of the atten- 
tion of serious and cultured, intellectual men and women; 
and we all recognize that we are engaged in a helpful and 
profitable work, one that has fulfilled and is fulfilling a 
great purpose. 

It seems a little odd, that here in New England, the home 
of progress, stenography was slow in coming into prom- 
inence. There are three or four of us who knew Mr. J. M. 
W. Yerrinton and some of his contemporaries well, and yet 
from the time that Mr. Yerrinton started, up to a period 
within my own recollection, there were probably not more 
than twenty or thirty professional shorthand writers in all 
New England. Now we have about that number gathered 
here tonight, and we all know as many more in our own 
communities. The shorthand writers in this part of the 
country have held a little aloof from gathering together for 
social meetings; this meeting is, I think, the largest that has 
ever been held of New England stenographers, and it speaks 
well for the future welfare of the profession when we can 
have such a pleasant and interesting gathering. I know you 







have all been interested in each other's society. I hope we 
shall find in this the pioneer of a series of meetings which 
shall be pleasant and profitable, and shall give us new 
inspiration for ourwork. Itis a great source of encourage- 
ment to know that others are following the same lines that 
we are, meeting the same difficulties and obstacles and over- 
coming them in much the same way, reporting the same 
orators, encountering the same kind of illiterate, stumbling, 
awkward witnesses, wrestling with the mysteries of patent 
litigation, and, in short, going through the same kind of 
work with ourselves. Our own labors.perhaps, are of a some 
what isolated character, and we feel that we are alone in our 
struggle, but upon coming together we realize that the same 
thing is going on all over the country, and we feel that we 
are no longer alone. 

Perhaps some of you older people remember the time 
when partisans of different systems were not on the best 
of terms. I imbibed from the magazines some of that 
prejudice against systems other than that which I had 
learned. I felt that Graham and Benn Pitman had made a 
fatal mistake in having a vowel scale that read the other 
way from mine; but as years went by I found shorthand 
reporters who were doing much better work than I, and 
yet were using that inverted vowel scale. I found it was 
not so much the difference in systems that counted as the 
men behind the systems. 

Mr. Haskel. • And the women! 

Mr. Burt. And the women of course. But they were 
quite scarce. I remember the time when a woman steno- 
grapher was something of a novelty. 

But tonight we welcome all who write whatever system, 
whether they write the inverted vowel scale or the scale 
which I was taught, and long believed to be the only correct 
one, or, like some of my friends, have no vowel scale at all. 
We welcome the misguided stenographers, who, however 
upright they may be personally, believe that the "T" stem 
should lie flat, while the "K" stem is vertical. We wel- 
come those who have transposed "M" and "N" and who 
have changed the long-established meaning of the S circle. 
Such a departure from tradition were a deadly sin in the eyes 
of the founders and authors of some of our systems, but all 
controversy of systems passes away in pleasant company. 
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We welcome those from without our State. We wel- 
come one who has been privileged, in the far-away Capital 
of the Nation, to record some of those stirring words spoken 
during the exciting weeks which led to the freedom of Cuba 
and the expansion of America. We welcome our friend 
from the neighboring State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations. Massachusetts and Rhode Island have always 
had pleasant relations; we gave them Roger Williams, and 
they gave us the Providence River oyster. 

Now, to come down to business, we have been called here 
because during the last two or three years an agitation has 
has gone on for greater union and harmony among stenog- 
raphers. The movement has had the efficient leadership of 
Kendrick C. Hill, who you will remember, was the secretary 
of the New York State Stenographers* Association for sev- 
eral years, and with the help of McLoughlin, built it up to a 
membership of over one hundred, making it the strongest 
association that ever existed in the United States. Two 
years ago, the Nashville convention laid out a plan for a 
national organization. Mr. Hill was appointed chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and he chose auxiliaries in the 
different States, and this last summer at Chicago, a conven- 
tion was held, when matters of organization were thoroughly 
discussed, purposes laid out, a constitution adopted, and 
organization effected with Mr. Hill as president. It is 
hoped that in every State there will be organized an affilia- 
ted Association, for carrying out more fully the purposes 
and methods of the National Association, so that all stenog- 
raphers in the country may be in touch with one another 
through the National Association, and that much practical 
good may be accomplished through its instrumentality, by 
elevating the tone of the profession, by enlightening the 
public on the nature and difficulties of shorthand work, by 
throwing light on these same mysteries before the various 
legislatures, and leading them to enact more just and equi- 
table laws and give official stenographers better compensation. 
All these things can be accomplished more easily and readily 
by combination than in any other way. 

For instance, last winter, a gentleman, who had been dis- 
turbed because of a large stenographer's bill he had had to 
pay, petitioned the Legislature to have the fees of the sten- 
ographers for Suffolk County reduced to five cents per hun- 



dred words for the first copy and one cent per hundred words 
for carbons, just enough to cover the cost of typewriting. 
This petition was referred to a committee, and it became 
the duty of the Suffolk County stenographers to see that 
the Legislature was enlightened about it. In the absence 
of any information we had to send out circulars to nearly 
every State, asking for data as to the laws of those States; 
we received prompt and full replies, so that when the time 
came for the hearing, we were well prepared. The peti- 
tioner did not appear and the committee reported "leave to 
withdraw," so that we were not obliged to make use of our evi- 
dence; at the same, time it had taken a great deal of work 
to get that material together. With an Association, such 
material would be carefully collated from time to time, and 
the proper officer could furnish to any person desiring it, the 
professional rates and the statute rates of all the different 
States, and much other valuable information. 

There are other grounds on which a shorthand organiza- 
tion would be useful. Perhaps I hardly need to specify the 
thousands of societies of telegraphers, railroad conductors, 
railway accountants, scientists, doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
etc., who meet from year to year to exchange experiences. 
They profit in every way thereby through mutual acquain- 
tance, getting one another's ideas, becoming more and 
more ready to help and work with and for one another. In 
our profession, when the younger members know the older 
members, they will feel a stimulus toward doing work on the 
same level with them, and maintaining the same high stan- 
dard of courtesy and professional ethics* 

So a vast good can be done by organization. We don't 
know what the best form of organization will be, whether to 
revive the old New England Shorthand Reporters' Associa- 
tion, — the first meeting of which was held in my office, when 
we were gladdened and inspired by the presence of Mr. 
Yerrinton, who became its first President. To his memory 
we should all join in paying a tribute of respect at this time^ 
— the most scholarly gentleman who has graced the pro- 
fession of stenography in the New England States. But 
whether we should revive this Association, or whether we 
should organize as a Massachusetts Association, or as a 
new Association to cover the New England States, are ques- 
tions proper to be discussed tonight. I think we all fee 



that an association ought to be formed, and that help should 
be given to our brethren in other States, who have put this 
work on such a good basis. 

In closing these opening remarks, I want to quote an 
illustration which I once heard impressively used by a 
speaker within the sound of the falls of Niagara,"In union there 
is strength." He drew his illustration from the magni- 
ficent cataract itself. **A little raindrop," he said, "falls on a 
hillside in Minnesota; a slight, trifling thing, falling no one 
knows whence, wandering no one knows whither, but joining 
with a myriad other raindrops, which start on this long 
journey, moistening the wheat fields of Minnesota or Wis- 
consin, and gradually finding their way into Lake Superior, 
the chief among the unsalted seas. From river to river, 
from lake to lake, the united raindrops take their course, 
passing from Superior to Huron, spreading out in the beauti- 
ful expanse of Lake Erie, and finally converging into that 
noble river which sweeps over those grand rapids, plunging 
at last in one tumultuous, irresistible fall over the precipice 
of Niagara.. The tiny raindrops have become the mighty 
cataract. *In union there is strength.' " (Applause) 

The Chairman: — I now have the pleasure of calling upon 
Mr. Beale, through whose energy and faithfulness the 
present company has been gathered together, to read you 
some correspondence, and to tell you what he has learned to 
encourage you. 

Mr. Beale: — About two weeks ago, when we had our 
first informal meeting in Mr. Burt's oflSce, and it was decided 
then that it was our duty to do what we could to form an 
association, or to have a meeting at which the formation of 
an association should be considered, we sent out some 
hundred invitations to the leading stenographers of New 
England, mostly in Massachusetts, of course, and we received 
a gratifying proportion of favorable replies, and a number of 
especially interesting letters, which I will read, at least in 
part. All who are here can speak for themselves. 

(Reading letters from J. C. Clay of Portland, Maine; G. 
T. Gilfoil, Springfield, Mass.; Mary L Swift, Northampton, 
Mass.; Stephen O'Meara, Editor of the Boston Journal; 
Jerome B. Howard of Cincinnati, Ohio; Francis H. Hemperly 
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of Philadelphia; Frank Gridley Fowler of Bridgeport, Conn.; 
George S. Hawley of Bridgeport, Conn.) 

During the reading of these letters, the following tele- 
gram from Kendrick C. Hill was handed to Mr. Beale, and 
read by him. 

Trenton, N. J., Oct., 7, 1899. 

"Court Reportets' Banquet^ Hotel Vendomey Boston: 

I hope Massachusetts will plant a branch of the national 
shorthand tree tonight, and regret unavoidable absence pre- 
vents my soliciting the privilege of throwing the first shovel- 
ful of her beloved earth. 

Kendrick C. Hill." 

It was received with great enthusiasm. 

The chairman then announced that Mr. Beale would act 
as toastmaster. 

Mr. Beale: — We expected to have with us, Mr. Hill, 
the leader among shorthand organizers, but circumstances 
have conspired to keep him away from our gathering; but 
it is a source of gratification to us to have with us tonight 
one of the most eminent shorthand writers in this country. 
When you began the study of shorthand, your youthful 
ambition was doubtless stirred as mine was by the vivid 
accounts of the wonderful stenographic feats of those (to our 
eyes) gigantic personages who wield the pen phonographic 
in the halls of Congress. And their munificent salaries too, 
appealed to our ambition and cupidity with almost equal 
force. Time, and acquaintance with some of these skilful 
gentlemen, have served perhaps to dissipate a little of the 
glamor cast over us then by a mere mention of their alleged 
enormous stipends. We realize now fully that instead of 
being overpaid, they are, skill and experience considered, 
poorly paid, since they receive no more than the mere 
member of Congress whose bad English and faulty style 
they reduce to polished periods- for the pages of the Con- 
gressional Record. But we appreciate perhaps better from 
a comparison with our own humbler experience, what it 
means in real hard work to be a Congressional reporter; and 
we deem it a high honor to have with us tonight in the 
person of a thoroughbred New England Yankee, one of 
that celebrated corps, and the peer of any, Mr. Reuel Small, 
of Washington, D. C, and Portland, Maine. 
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Mr. Small: Ladies and gentlemen! I certainly did not . 
come here tonight to make any speech, but I have been 
invited so many times by the New England Association to 
be present and never was able to be, that when I got the 
card from Mr. Beale, and found I could avail myself of his 
kind invitation, I very gladly did so. 

I sympathize most heartily in the object of the meeting. 
I believe in shorthand associations; I have had some hand in 
forming some of them. My friend, Mr. Torrey, and myself 
once formed a shorthand association; it started off with 
splendid prospects, but after a while it slipped out from 
under us and it died a very sweet, early, and pathetic death. 
I think we all understand that in the formation of these 
associations they are much easier formed than they are kept 
up. If you can devise some ways and means in which the 
interest can be kept up, I think they may be a power for 
good, not only for ourselves, but for others as well — it 
might help the legal profession a little! Whether it shall be . 
a State Association, or a New England Association, I have 
not much advice to give; but if it is merely a state associa- 
tion, why, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, very likely 
would not have any state association; so if Massachusetts, 
out of her generosity, can take in at least those States in 
the North, I think there are a great many stenographers 
there who would be willing to help it along and who would 
be very much gratified at being taken in. I certainly would 
promise to do what I could to assist the association, and then 
how well I could fulfil those promises, you would have to 
wait and see; I must confess that I have been one of the lax 
members of the former association. I think out of all the 
associations I have joined, I have attended well at first, but 
business and one thing and another interfered, and gradually 
I slipped out with the rest. I am exceedingly pleased to be 
with you tonight, and I should like to hear from the rest of 
you. I rather think Mr. Beale wanted the tail to wag the 
dog rather than the dog to wag the tail. 

Mr. Beale: — When we had our first informal meeting 
some two weeks ago, and were jotting down the names of 
prominent stenographers, to whom invitation should be sent 
to cooperate with us in our proposed work, the very first 
name suggested by our chairman, Mr. Burt, was that of a 
longtime stenographer, whose skill and ability have earned ' 
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for him well-merited promotion; and if there is any one here 
tonight who has no personal need for an association such as 
this, it is he. Yet the promptness with which he puts his 
shoulder to the wheel and encourages and gratifies us with 
his presence, may well put to the blush the luk^warmness 
of many perhaps at present more active practitioners, who 
might possibly gain something from this mutual gathering 
and association. I introduce to you a stenographer who has 
never lost his interest in shorthand, and who does not believe 
in kicking down the ladder upon which he has climbed — 
Colonel Samuel J. Menard, of Boston. 

Mr. Menard: — I had not the faintest idea what that 
introduction was going to lead to. It is now some thirteen 
or fourteen years since I was engaged in shorthand, and 
whatever I may have got at that time, I thought was got by 
very hard work. This I will say, I always felt an interest in 
shorthand and shorthand writers, and I expect to keep that 
interest for years to come, perhaps as long as I live, and if 
in any way I can assist in forming an association and keeping 
it going, I should be glad to do so. I am willing to give 
active support to the association, if that is worth anything, 
and I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your cordial 
greeting. 

Mr. Beale: — There is a gentleman among us who is 
perhaps more widely known to the great body stenographic 
than any other reporter in New England; and for that there 
is a reason. For twenty years he has been filling with con- 
summate skill the highest official positions as a reporter. 
Most of the celebrated cases of recent years in this state 
are recorded between the covers of his and his assistants' 
notebooks. And he is a man always ready to help the sten- 
ographic youngster with well-chosen words of advice and 
encouragement. He is a man who seldom rushes into print 
in the phonographic journals, although he has attained to 
probably the highest editorial position in this country — no 
less than the summit of Mount Washington. And not only 
is \i^ facile princeps in this state, but wherever I have been 
in the other states of the country, his name has always been 
the first subject of conversation and inquiry. Everybody 
seems to know him or know of him, and everybody speaks 
well of him. It was natural then that he should be selected 
to head the organization of the Massachusetts branch of the 
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National Shorthand Reporters* Association, and force the 
project to a successful issue. He is a modest man. You 
would think to see him that he is a theological student or 
a poet, but instead of that l>e combines in his versatile person 
the three very practical professions of lawyer, editor, and 
stenographer. As I said before, he is a modest man, and I see 
him blushing now, and I know he wants to get out of sight, 
but instead of that he will give us some practical ideas which 
I know you will be glad to hear. He needs no introduction, 
— our chairman, the one and only Frank H. Burt. 

Mr. Burt: — This is rather rough on me; I have been 
trying to hide behind Mr. Small, but true to his name, he 
isn't large enough. I hardly know what I can add to what 
I have already said. I was thinking when Mr. Beale was 
urging me to take the chairmanship, of a story I heard not 
long ago about a stage coach in Yorkshire, England. A 
passenger presented himself at the ticket office one day and 
asked for a ticket, and the ticket man asked him which class 
he would have. He asked what the difference in price was 
and was told, and what the difference in the seats was. "Oh, 
there is no difference in the seats," was the reply. The 
traveler thought that was a very strange arrangement, and 
if a third-class seat was as good as a first-class, he would take 
it and save the money. Everything went on merrily, and 
the third-class passenger was congratulating himself and 
wondering at the same time at the extraordinary arrange- 
ment, until they came to the foot of a very steep hill, when 
the driver said, "First-class passengers, keep your seats; 
second-class pasengers, get out and walk; third-class passen- 
gers, get out and push!" I don't know but if I am to be 
put in as chairman, I may be in the position of the third- 
class passenger; however, I am ready to do all I can to 
facilitate matters, and I will take my seat and let Mr. Beale 
call on a few more of the talented men present. 

Mr. Beale: — The stenographic profession seems to be 
full of versatile men. I have alluded to the many-sided 
personality of our chairman; I now call upon another gentle- 
man, who, although I understand he does little or no report- 
ing at present, is nevertheless no tyro or novice, as many of 
us know, and who also possesses a triple panoply against 
misfortune's darts, — Reverend Milan C. Ayres, a clergyman, 
the editor of the Boston Advertiser, and a stenographer. I 
ask him to speak for The Press. 
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Mr. Ayres: — Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies 
and Gentlemen! I have been asked to officiate^ in my 
clerical capacity by taking the following text: 

**PiTTSFiELD, Mass., Oct. 3, 1899. 

My Dear Sir: — I regret that I cannot attend the banquet 
of the Massachusetts Stenographers on Saturday evening, 
as I would like to. One of my eyes has been very bad, and 
I am yet unable to write myself." 

I pause here to remark that his not being able to be here, 
is evidently "all in his eye.** 

"However, I am fully in accord with the association, and 
desire to be enrolled as a member. I inclose you my cheque 
for $1.50 to your order, and I wish you would have some one 
represent me as a friend to the end that I may feel on 
Saturday evening that I am there at least by proxy, although 
a prisoner by necessity. I expect to sail Saturday for a 
vacation in the South, but I shall be with you in spirit. With 
best wishes and my personal compliments to the other 
members of the association, I am. 

Yours very truly, 

H. T. Oatman, Official Stenographer." 

I pause here to remark at this stage, that I am too full for 
utterance for the reason that besides eating my own dinner, 
I have had to eat his too. I suppose this is the spirit he was 
alluding to (holding up a glass of water). I shall take very 
little indeed of your valuable time. I am sure that I shall 
but poorly represent Mr. Oatman, whose absence we all 
deplore. I cannot say with Mr. O'Meara, my very talented 
editorial colleague, that it is twenty years since I have prac- 
tised shorthand; it is nine years; nine years ago this summer 
I had what was in some ways, the most difficult and most 
lucrative and most important shorthand job, of my brief 
career; I was the stenographer for the Annual Meeting in 
Boston of the National Association of Electricians, an asso- 
ciation that contained Mr. Edison, and all the famous 
electricians and the principal proprietors of the famous elec- 
trical works at that time. I undertook to give every 
morning, during the five or six days of the meeting of the 
convention here, which held meetings morning, afternoon, 
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and evening, a verbatim report of all that had been said and 
done the preceding day or evening. Soon after that, in the 
autumn of the same year, I was given entire charge of the 
editorial page of the Advertiser^ on which I had been an 
editorial writer for two or three years before; since that time 
I have had no time or opportunity to use shorthand in 
reporting; I have used it every day, however, in my editorial 
work, in making memoranda and jotting down points for my 
editorials, and frequently, in important instances, writing out 
my editorials in full in shorthand, and dictating them to the 
typewriter operator, to be sent to the printer. My career as 
a professional shorthand reporter covered about five years, 
from '85 to '90. During that time I had the privilege of 
coming into relation with some of those who sit here, both 
gentlemen and ladies. My memory of those five years is 
very pleasant indeed. I think of those days, and of all my 
study of shorthand, which began very early, when I was a 
little child, hardly more than a baby at my father's knee, for 
he was an amateur shorthand writer. I think of all my 
relations with shorthand people with the utmost enthusiasm; 
and I have had no duties, I have had no career, no interest, 
no friendships, that as I look back, kindle in my heart quite 
the sauie degree of warmth and gladness as those which 
have had to do with shorthand writing. 

Probably I am more enthusiastic upon some features of it 
than many of you are. My father was a disciple of Isaac 
Pitman. It was my privilege in '81 to spend several days 
in Bath, England, and Mr. Pitman was graciously pleased to 
make me at home in his family and drive me about that 
famous city in his private carriage, and since that time until 
his death to write to me from time to time, so that our 
relations were very kindly on his part, and a very great honor 
to me. When he was made Sir Isaac Pitman it seemed to 
me that no knighthood was ever conferred that was more 
deserved. (Applause) 

I am quite aware that I must stop because the fountain of 
shorthand enthusiasm and memories is one that if I were once 
to open it, would flow on like Tennyson's brook, — forever. 

My heart is in shorthand and so far as I may contribute to 
the success of this association, which I hope will be formed, 
and will live and grow and wax great, I shall .be glad to be 
at your service. (Applause) 
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Mr. Beale: — There is a gentleman here \yho has come 
all the way from the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations to be with us tonight. I regret to say I have not 
hitherto had the pleasure of knowing the gentleman, and so 
I asked some one who has, who he is and what I could say 
about him. The answer was, "Well, I don't know anything 
about him, except that he is a fine fellow and a good 
stenographer.'* Think of that, friends; that is all ! but 
who would ask for more. I surely would ask to deserA'e 
no better epitaph when I have need for one. And I ask you 
to join me in extending our most fraternal greetings to that 
fine fellow and good stenographer, Mr. George Farnell, of 
Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Farnell: — I suppose I should say something pleasant 
in response to that pleasant introduction, but my head is one 
of those heads that are not big except on occasions when the 
poor overworked stenographer has one of those peculiar feel- 
ings across the front of the forehead; otherwise I would try 
to say something pleasant. It did occur to me, though, while 
listening to the conversation going on both during the eating 
and since, that the story Tom Hood wrote about the difficulties 
that Mr. and Mrs. Kangaroo had in choosing a profession for 
their offspring, might be applicable here. When the baby 
Kangaroo came into the world, they thought of making him 
a lawyer, a doctor, even a newspaper man, but none of those 
would please them, and as a last resort, they decided to make 
him a shorthand writer. That story may have a moral and it 
maynot;butin view of this meeting and the circumstances 
under which it has been called, in view of those circumstances, 
I think it may have a moral because of the many Kangaroos 
that are to be made into shorthand writers by the many newly- 
patented methods that are so peculiar to these modern days. 

I do wish to read just two lines of this paper that has been 
put into my hands this evening, if I can find it; the moral of 
the story I have tried to recite will probably have a bearing 
on these lines. 

"To secure the maintenance of a proper standard of 
efficiency and compensation" — we don't care about compensa- 
tion, but we do for the efficiency; "the enlightenment of the 
public as to the possibilities and limitations of shorthand — " 
the public doesn't care about the possibilities, but we do care 
about the limitations, and this is what I wish to speak about 
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particularly; "the promotion and maintenance of proper 
stenographic laws" — The theory presents itself to our minds, 
how are we going to maintain a proper standard without 
taking active measures to influence legislation. Now I am 
not telling any stories or giving any secrets away when I 
state that we in Rhode Island are in a most deplorable con- 
dition in regard to shorthand writers; I don't mean we are in 
^ deplorable condition for want of them, — we have plenty, but 
just such knowledge on the part of the public is lacking; 
that is, such knowledge as is referred to here. Why even 
our Judges think that a six months* guaranty in writing will 
educate a young man for a Court reporter. That is not a 
joke, that is a fact, and that is being done this year. One of 
our teachers down there gave a written guaranty to a candi- 
date for a position as a Court reporter under a judge about to 
be appointed; the guaranty was said to be in writing. But 
when the six months were up, a short half hour showed the 
guaranty was not worth even the paper it was on. A little 
enlightenment of the public on the possibilities and limitations 
of shorthand would have been good there. I am afraid all 
future positions may be all filled in just that way unless such 
an Association as this hurries up and gets the public in- 
formed as to the limitations and possibilities of shorthand. 

I thank you for listening to me. 

Mr. Beale: — You have all laughed over the story of the 
henpecked man who defended his constantly scolding wife, 
saying that he admired her stability of disposition, because at 
all times and under all circumstances, she was "always just 
so." Well, I have my eye now on a man I have known a 
good many years, and although I have not been closely 
associated with him much of the time, yet whenever or wher- 
ever I have met him, he has always been "just so." Just so 
pleasant, just so obliging, just so quiet, just so sure to do 
what he promises, that you feel you can depend upon him! 
Now he hasn't promised to say anything tonight, but I am 
sure we can depend on him just the same, and I ask you to 
incline your eyes and ears to our friend and comrade, William 
L. Haskel. 

Mr. Haskel: — Ladies and gentlemen: — I think we have 
heard enough so that we will all feel like saying that these 
introductions are something startling to us. There is one 
thing, however, that bears me up and supports me in what 
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might otherwise be an arduous trial; that is, I am the only 
man here who has brought his wife, and I feel in that 
dignified position, like standing as perhaps the father of the 
occasion, the chaperon of the session, — so that is some 
support to me. I have very little to add to what has been 
said, and so well said in regard to a new association. My own 
feeling is that it would be very pleasant and it might be very 
profitable to have a new association or to have a continua- 
tion of. the old one. There seems to be on that point 
considerable difference of opinion or lack of knowledge as 
to what is the best thing to do; I have felt the same 
feeling myself. It is something like a clergyman of whom 
I heard. I don't know who the clergyman was, and I 
guess nobody else does. He was moralizing on the shortness 
of life and the uncertainty of all things, and he said "Thus 
it is; we go to bed at night and get up in the morning, stone 
dead. Thus it is with the stenographers' association, — we 
think we want the Massachusetts, and we think we want the 
New England, and we don't know what we do want. I have 
myself, something of a regard for the old New England 
Association; I was a member of it, and found its sessions in- 
teresting, and I wish it might go on. My own personal feel- 
ing would be that it might be continued; still if it seems 
best to give it up and have a purely state association, I 
shall be willing to concede to that proposition also. 

Mr. Beale: — Another man of triplicate talents is sitting 
at this festive board. He is a reporter all right, for his 
name appears on the original list of committeemen for this 
state; he is also an author — perhaps I ought to say inventor 
— and let any one speak of Touch Typewriting, and it is 
as closely connected with the name of its discoverer as is the 
telegraph with Morse, the electric light with Edison, and the 
telephone with Bell. He is a business man, too, and will 
sell you typewriters while you wait — I am waiting for one 
now — and I know he can talk, so I will give him a chance. 
Ladies and gentlemen — Bates Torrey. 

Mr. Torrev: — Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen, 
I was wondering while sitting here listening to these superb 
introductions that our toastmaster has been giving, if it came 
my misfortune to be called upon, — I was wondering how I 
should be classified in this august body of giants in short- 
hand writing. I have thought all along, since the National 
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Board saw fit to name me in this connection, how in the 
world my name got to them as being worthy of such distinc- 
tion. Of course I have written some shorthand, but because 
of my greater association with typewriters, I feel a little in 
this battle of eloquence, as when I have seen the artillery 
move to the front, the guns rolling forward, the ammunition 
wagon rolling behind, as in this relation of stenographer and 
typewriter, the great guns, the stenographers, to the front; 
the assistant, the typewriter, in its relation of ammunition, 
following meekly in the rear; perhaps an accessory before 
the fact, no less interested of course, but considerably 
subordinate. 

Coming across the Common tonight, and thinking up the 
possibilities of this occasion, and getting ready, — you know 
that we can't deny that we do get ready for these efforts 
upon our feet; — thinking what in the world I should say if I 
did get called upon, one and another of the things that met 
my eye came in line with that idea of co-operation and 
concentration; even before reaching the Common, in passing 
through the great business offices of the city, and visiting 
lawyers, we will say, seeing them grouped together in their 
offices, and interviewing them on the subject of typewriters, 
for instance, we find not a typewriter amongst them, but, 
just around the corner, the next door, one busy typewritist, 
and all those lawyers depending upon her for the assistance 
they might require; here is co-operation and everything con- 
bined, and that is the way they do it. Reaching the Park 
Street Church, here was a little company of urchins; one 
who seemed to be sort of father of the juvenile group was 
farming out papers, and a little later on, as perhaps we have 
all seen them, his emissaries, or agents, came back with the 
funds; here was one conducting the many, — co-operation, 
concentration. A little farther along was a man pretty 
badly off, helped along by two or three of his friends; the 
spirit of "Dewey Day" or some other spirit had incapacitated 
him from locomotion, but by co-operation he was getting 
home. Up farther in the Public Garden, there was a little 
group upon a seat, a very cozy little group which it is hardly 
worth while to mention further, but there was concentration 
or co-operation or something there, — and so on, — and we see 
it all the way through. It has got so that the individual as 
an individual is having a hard time of it, and this great 
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concentration of efifort is taking in all the lesser activities 
and gaining great triumphs in almost every direction, — 
doing stupendous things because of that very idea of concen- 
tration; and why should not we as stenographers, and those 
interested in the promotion of shorthand, and all that is 
connected therewith, combine in our activities. It is the 
sign of the times; it is the spirit of the times so to do; and I 
think it is certainly a splendid idea for this old New England 
Association to revive and go on as a body distinctively New 
England; and also I believe that incidentally or principally, 
it should join with the National Association and, as one of 
its ramifications, do its part towards keeping this quarter of 
the globe in proper order; and in pursuance of the interest 
I feel and in expression of the good wishes I feel towards 
this revival, I am reminded of a story that lawyer Stearns 
used to tell with considerable gusto. I believe it was at 
Paris, and at a dinner something like this, perhaps larger. 
Three Americans happened to be present, and most court- 
eously the toast was given, **The United States, her destiny!" 
and the first speaker arose, "The United States, bounded on 
the north by the British possessions, on the South by the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the east by the Atlantic, and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean,'* and he paused, and up rose a little 
man with a big voice, "Not large enough, there is no destiny 
there! The United States, bounded on the North and South by 
the poles, on the east by the rising, and on the west by 
the setting sun!" and then a large man with a small voice, 
and he says, "Not large enough, there is no destiny there! 
The United States, bounded on the north by the Aurora 
Borealis'y on the south by the procession of the Equinox; on 
the west by primeval chaos; and on the east by the Day of 
Judgment; there is destiny!" 

In more serious spirit, I wish every good thing for this 
Association; I hope it will go to bed tonight and not wake 
up tomorrow morning dead, but that it will continue very 
much alive. I thank you very much. (Applause). 

Mr. Beale — From the City of Spindles we welcome a 
wellknown co-laborer. We assure him that his reputation 
for doing good work is not unknown to us. We are glad to 
have him with us, and we ask him to give us the benefit of 
his views on the subjects before us. To those who do not 
known him, I am very happy to introduce Rev. F. E. Rollins, 
of Lowell. 
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Mr. Rollins — Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies 
and Gentlemen! 

I was just wondering if this was an old fashioned Orthodox , 
meeting where the men only, took part. I remember an old 
deacon who sat opposite his wife in a social service and did 
not permit her to speak because it was not a proper thing. 
I don't know who has been lying about me, Mr. Toastmaster, 
or where that reputation for good work came from. I should like ' 
very much to see an organization formed, and I don't care 
whether it goes under the old name, or the new; whatever it 
may be, I should want to give it hearty support. I believe 
Mr. Bacon did speak to me about the old association, and 
said he intended to have sent me an invitation, but I learn 
that the standard is what you stenographers would consider 
a very ordinary one, but which might seem difficult to me, 

I did not get into Court by the same means that our 
friends from Providence spoke of. Possibly by virtue of my 
official position I might have a membership among you, and 
I should be very glad to join you and give such support as a 
little fellow with little means is able. (Applause) 

Mr. Beale: — The modesty of our good brother from 
Lowell, as to his own acquirements, is very refreshing among 
a company of stenographers. I believe stenographers have 
acquired the reputation of being great braggarts, but if they 
all had as good a foundation for boasting as Mr. Rollins has 
if he did not choose to go to the other extreme, — we might 
forgive them. I also wish to thank him for his timely sugges- 
tion as to the ladies, and I will say in reply that I have 
followed the good old New England custom of saving the 
best for the last, — brown bread first; pie afterward. I have 
great pleasure in asking Miss Burbank to suspend her 
stenographic labors, unless she feels competent to talk and 
write at the same time. If there is any one among our 
shorthand sisters who has shown her deep interest in this 
proposed new or revived association it is she, and I call upon 
Miss Cora Elisabeth Burbank, whose skill and reportorial 
standing is so well known to you all as to need no reference, 
to give us her views on the matter before us. 

Miss Burbank: — I think I have already done my share of 
tonight's exercises, in performing the task so unexpectedly 
thrust upon me of reporting the bright and interesting 
speeches we have heard. I know that I can not add any- 
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thing that will interest, instruct, or amuse you, and I am not 
going to attempt to do so; but I wish to say for myself, and if 
I may be permitted to speak for all the ladies present, that 
we shall take a deep if silent interest in the work of this 
association, and do what we can to help make it all that 
could be wished. 

I thank you for your attention. (Applause) 



The meeting then went into executive session, and after 
due deliberation and discussion, it was voted to continue the 
old New England Shorthand Reporters* Association, and to 
affiliate with the National Shorthand Reporters' Association. 

The constitution of the New England Association was 
then taken up article by article and amended so as to con- 
form with the Constitution of the National Association, and 
to present and future requirements of the New England 
Association. Printed copies of the Constitution have been 
furnished to, each member. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the coming 
year: 

President, Reuel Small, Official Congressional Reporter, 

(Washington, D. C.) Portland, Maine. 
Vice-President, Frank H. Burt, Official Court Reporter, 

Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, Charles Currier Beale, Official Court Reporter, 

Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Miss Cora Elisabeth Burbank, Official Court 

Reporter, Boston, Mass. 
Executive Committee, (Massachusetts) Rev. Frank E. 

Rollins, Lowell; (Maine) J. C. Clay, Portland; (Rhode 

Island) George Farnell, Providence; (Connecticut) George 

S. Hawley, Bridgeport. 

The vacancies for Vermont and New Hamphire were 
afterwards filled according to the Constitution, by the Exe- 
cutive Committee, Paul S. Carter of St. Johnsbury being 
selected for Vermont, and Miss Nellie M. Wood, Lowell, 
Mass., temporarily for New Hamphire, Miss Harriet E. 
Daniels of Manchester, N. H., being afterwards chosen 
formally. ) 

The meeting adjourned subject to the call of the President. 
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SPECIAL MEETING 

February 10, 1900. 

Pursuant to a call issued by President Small, at the 
request of five members of the association, as provided by 
the constitution, a special meeting was held at the office of 
the secretary, Feburary lo, 1900, at 4.30 P. M. Present, 
Messrs. Burt, Bacon, Haskel, Wright, Beale, and Misses 
Burbank and Swift. Meeting was called to order by Vice- 
President Burt. 

The subject of discussion was the bill before the Legisla- 
ture for the appointment of an official stenographer in the 
Probate Court of Suffolk County. 

It was moved by Mr. Haskel that the Association send 
some one person to the Legislative hearing on the bill, to 
represent the Association, and to endeavor to have the 
defects in the proposed bill remedied. He stated that the 
bill was very defective and loosely drawn, and urged that the 
following provision be incorporated in the bill: 

"Such appointment shall be made after a public competi- 
tive examination of all applicants, to be held under the 
direction of said Judge, and the person ranking highest shall 
receive the appointment. In case of a vacancy, it shall be 
filled in the same manner." 

After considerable discussion by Messrs. Wright, Bacon, 
Haskel, and Beale, Mr. Beale moved to amend Mr. Haskel's 
motion by substituting the words: "The association shall 
appoint a committee to consider the matter and act in be- 
half of the association." The original motion and amend- 
ment were then withdrawn, and the following action was 
taken: 

It was moved, seconded, and voted that all the active 
members of the association, resident in Boston, be a Com- 
mittee on Legislation during the present session of the 
Legislature. 

The chair appointed Mr. Haskel chairman of the committee. 

It was then voted that the Committee be instructed to 
appear before the Legislative Committee on Public Service 
at the hearing on the proposed act, and suggest the insertion 
of a competitive examination clause in the proposed act, but 
without advocating the passage of the bill; and to urge such 
perfecting amendments as to them may seem necessary. 

Adjourned. 
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SPRING MEETING 

May 12, 1900. 

The regular spring meeting of the Association was called 
to order in the parlors of the United States Hotel, Boston, 
Mass., on Saturday, May I2, 1900, at 2 P.M., Vice-President 
Burt in the chair.* 

There were present the following members during the 
afternoon and evening: Rev. M. C. Ayres, Charles Currier 
Beale, Charles T. Bovell, Miss Cora Elisabeth Burbank, 
Frank Farnell, George Farnell, D. Fullmer, J. W. Goldthwaite, 
B. J. Griffin, Frederick Guy, William L. Haskel, George S. 
Hawley, Miss Clarissa Hill, Miss Harriet N. Ingell, William 
F. Murray, Rev. Frank E. Rollins, H. V. Rowell, Miss 
Saidee M. Swift, Bates Torrey. 

There were also present Kendrick C. Hill, of Trenton, N. J. 
President of the National Shorthand Reporters* Association, 
George R. Bishop, Official Reporter of the New York Stock 
Exchange, C. F. Paul Hoffman, Official Reporter, Hartford, 
Conn., L. W. Morrison, Law Reporter, Hartford, Conn., and 
about thirty-five guests and visitors. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the preceding meeting, 
and read a mumber of letters from prominent shorthand 
writers. Among them were the following: 

House of Representatives U. S. 

Washington, D. C, May 11, 1900. 

My Dear Mr. Beale: — For some time I have been re- 
gretting my inability to be present at the spring meeting 
of the Association, and since receiving your kind letter with 
the program my regret has rapidly assumed a phase of deep 
sorrow. It is a good program and shows that the members 
are taking hold in real earnest. 

Progress in new fields is always slow when measured by 
generations. The members of the shorthand fraternity have 
been drifting, or each member bent upon his own voyage 
without reference to others, but it seems now about to be 
joined in one magnificent fleet. 

This is an age of associations, and the Stenographers of 
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this country will soon be reaping the benefits and advantages 
of organization. The National Association, supplemented 
by those in the various states, will soon extend the interests 
of the profession, in a perfectly legitimate way, by protect- 
ing them, by the promotion of professional ethics, and above 
all by enlightening the public so that it will appreciate the 
difference between skilled, educated stenographers and those 
who are merely passable. 

Shorthand is a factor that now enters into all phases of 
commercial and social prosperity, and the stenographer is a 
necessary adjunct to the business world. 

The shorthand publications are doing a good work in 
advancing the interests of the profession, and putting it on 
a higher moral and intellectual plane. 

I am pleased that Mr. Hill of the National Association is 
to be with you, for he always infuses some of his mental 
stimulus and enthusiasm into everybody with whom he comes 
in contact. 

Please extend my' congratulations to the members of the 
Association, and your guests. 

Very truly yours, 

Reuel Small. 
(President New England Shorthand Reporters^ Association^ 

Spartanburg, S. C, May 8, 1900. 

Dear Mr. Beale: — Your letter of May 2 has been 
received. I have noted the program and matters in reference 
to your approaching meeting with much interest. The 
program you have arranged is an admirable one, and I am 
sure those who may be present should appreciate the privi- 
lege.. If you have some extra copies of the program, shall be 
glad to use them as you suggest. 

I am just now sending out 3ome notices of the August 
meeting to the several shorthand papers. 

Wishing you a thoroughly satisfactory meeting on the 
1 2th, I am. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. D. Campbell. 

(Secretary National Sliortfiand Reporters* Association) 



Harrisburg, Pa., May ii, 1900. 

Charles Currier Beale, Esq., 
Secretary. 

My Dear Friend: — When I wrote you on the 8th I 
thought the door was open whereby I could be with you on 
the 1 2th; but today the door has been closed, and I cannot 
make the trip at this time. 

Sincerely hope you will have a very profitaljle convention, 
and that before you adjourn tomorrow evening your associa- 
tion will be amqng the strongest of the strong. 

With kindest regards to everybody, I remain. 

Faithfully yours, 

Henry C. Demming. 
(President Pennsylvania State Stenographers^ Association^ 

« 

Wheeling, W. Va., May 7, 19CX). 

Mr. Charles Currier Beale, 
Court House, Boston. 

Dear Sir: — Your kind invitation to attend the Spring 
Meeting of the New England Shorthand Reporters' Associa- 
tion at Boston on next Saturday, reached me this morning, 
and I have given the matter considerable thought during 
the day, but have not been able to figure out how I can 
arrange to be with you. I therefore return my card with 
four "No*s," and as many regrets. I trust you will have a 
pleasant meeting. Remember me kindly to all kindly to all 
my old friends. 

Very truly yours, 

Louis E. SCHRADER. 

(President West Virginia Short/tand Reporters* Association.) 

Letters of regret at not being to able to be present were 
also received from many of the leading court reporters of the 
country, among them being C. O. Barrows, Official Steno- 
grapher, Portland, Maine; W. E. Van Wert, Editor "The 
Gregg Writer," Wheeling, W. Va.; J. A. Hayden, Official 
Reporter, Portland, Maine; James E. Munson, Official 
Reporter, New York, N. Y.; Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati, 
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Ohio; Louis E. Schrader, Wheeling, W. Va. (who sent a 
box of "Wheeling Stogies" for the edification of the gentle- 
men after the banquet); C. H. Rush, Editor of National 
Stenographer, Chicago, 111.; J. C. Clay, Official Stenographer, 
Portland, Maine.; H. W. Thorne, Official Stenographer, 
Johnstown, N. Y.; F. H. Cogswell, Official Stenographer, 
New Haven, Conn.; Frank M. Canfield, Court Reporter, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Charles T. Piatt, Author and Reporter, 
Hoboken, N. J.; C. I. Daughtry, Court Reporter, Montgomery, 
Alabama; A. A. Farrington, Official Stenographer, Duluth, 
Minn ; Mrs. Edith G. Kimball, Dan vers, Mass.; Miss Mary 
M. Park, Law Reporter, Worcester, Mass.; W. C. Graham, 
Law Reporter, New Haven, Conn.; and many others. 

The following telegram was received from Dr. Rudolf 
Tombo, Executive Committeeman of the National Associa- 
tion for New York: 

New York, May 12, 1900. 

•'New England Shorthand Reporters' Association: Sincere 
wishes for success. 

Dr. Tombo." 

On motion of Mr. Beale, Kendrick C. Hill of Trenton, 
N. J. and George R. Bishop of New York, were elected 
honorary members. 

The following were elected to active membership: H. T. 
Oatman, William F. Murray, Fred W. Card, Charles O. 
Barrows, Frank Farnell, B. J. Griffin, Harriett M. Daniels, 
W. A. Robertson, G. T. Gilfoil, Clara C. Allen, Mary Ide 
Swift. The following were elected associate members: 
Miss Florence W. Gushing, H. V. Rowell, D. Fullmer, C. C 
Dexter, Frederick Guy, George L. Marvin. 

The full addresses and official positions of the above 
will be found in the complete list of members at the end of 
this report. 

On motion of Mr. Farnell, it was voted that the chairman 
appoint a committee with power to add to their number, to 
consider and to report at the next meeting on the desirability 
of fixing a standard rate for professional shorthand and 
typewriting work. The chair appointed Mr. James P. Bacon, 
George Farnell, and Miss Saidee Swift. 

It was voted that the chair appoint a Legislative Com- 
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mittee, of three, with power to add to their number, to act 
for the Association on all matters of legislation, including the 
bill now before Congress. The chair appointed Mr. Small, 
Mr. Haskel, and Mr. Beale. 

Miss Alice Schreiner, of Boston, gave an interesting 
exhibition of touch typewriting, using a Remington type- 
writer with a blank keyboard, showing good speed and a 
graceful and easy action. 

The following papers were read and well discussed by 
members and others: 



CIVIL. SERVICE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHERS. 

BY MISS CORA ELISABETH BURBANK, BOSTON, MASS. 

Among the many problems of the present time, not the 
least is the question, how may the public service be most 
satisfactorily kept at the highest grade of efficiency. Ith as 
always been a matter of reproach that favoritism and politi- 
cal influence have had so much to do with the selection of 
the incumbents of important offices in the service of the city, 
the state, the government. Many have been the suggested 
methods of doing away with this foundation for criticism, and 
all of these attempts and suggestions have crystalized into 
what is popularly termed "civil service,'* and the general 
demand for a reasonable opportunity for competition in the 
securing of positions requiring special knowledge and skill 
has resulted in a wide-spread application of the public com- 
petitive examination method of selecting from applicants 
those who are to fill such positions. Even in the so-called 
professions the same idea is carried out to a great extent by 
the various boards of registration in medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, etc., until it has become almost a settled convic- 
tion that the proper basis of selection should be merit and 
ability. For years no stenographer has been appointed to 
any position in the government or state service who has 
not creditably passed an exacting test at the hands of the 
Civil Service Commissioners or their proper deputies. 
Strange to say, the stenographic positions requiring the 
very highest grade of skill, and upon which the most impor- 
tant affairs of commercial transactions, the transfer of property, 
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the recovery of damages for personal injuries, and even 
liberty and life itself depehd, have not been brought within 
the limits of this great reform, but still remain appointive 
and usually subject to removal of the incumbents either for 
or without cause. 

Happily, the Judiciary of this Commonwealth have never 
allowed personal prejudice or preference to influence the 
appointment of official stenographers; and I fully believe 
it has been their purpose to secure only those who are 
amply qualified for the positions. 

Unfortunately, if we may believe what we read in the 
columns of the phonographic press, the judges of other 
states have not so happily demonstrated their wisdom and 
their justice. Strange stories of family and political influ- 
ence, and even hints at bribery and official corruption, have 
come to us from many sources. Only recently I read of a 
case where an official stenographer, who had faithfully served 
for many years, and against whom no complaint whatever 
had been made, was summarily removed from office by a 
newly-elected judge, in order to place one of his own family 
in the position, and one, too, who was totally inexperienced 
and notoriously unable to perform the work. One of our 
members from another state gave us a striking illustration 
also in his remarks at the October meeting; and these in- 
stances can be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

It is not suprising that such should be the case. Short- 
hand writing has never been a subject of common knowledge, 
by which I mean that to the average person, even to the judges 
and lawyers themselves, all stenographers look alike, and 
the young attorney sends his six-dollar-a-week, three-months 
graduate from the Shorthand University or the College of 
Phonography into court to report the trial he may be con- 
ducting, with perfect confidence that he will get a report 
just as good as if he paid the official stenographer the enor- 
mous sum of ten cents per folio. He usually finds out his 
mistake, but it does not tend to i^ise his opinion of official 
stenographers, but, rather to make him think that all short- 
hand is a delusion. 

In many states steps have been taken to urge public com- 
petitive examinations and appointments strictly on the basis 
of merit to official stenographic positions. These efforts 
have not been successful, nor have they seemed to be popu- 
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lar with the average legislator. The time must come, however, 
when some such method of selection will be carried out; and 
it ought to be a matter of pride to Massachusetts stenogra- 
phers that here in the old Bay State, always the leader in 
matters of progress and reform, a great step has been taken 
in this directiop, one which may well be imitated in other 
states, and which it is believed wouldresult in the invariable 
selection of qualified stenographers. 

I have been requested by the Committee on Entertainment 
to prepare an account of the test held in September, 1 898, 
for the purpose of recommending to the Chief Justice tthe 
best-qualified among the applicants for the vacant positions 
of official stenographer for Plymouth County. Chief Justice 
Mason requested Mr. Frank H. Burt and myself to hold, 
with the co-operation of the District Attorney of Plymouth 
County, Hon. Robert O. Harris, a rigid examination into the 
qualifications and shorthand skill of a large number of appli- 
cants. Notices were accordingly sent to all applicants that 
on the evening of the 13th and 15th of September, such an 
examination would be held in my offices in the Tremont 
Building. 

Examination papers had been carefully prepared by Mr. 
Burt and myself, subject to the approval of Mr. Harris. 
These papers consisted of questions testing the applicant's 
knowledge of spelling, punctuation, English construction and 
grammar, the meaning of legal words and phrases, and the 
methods of performing the duties of official stenographer; 
also, at the special request of Chief Justice Mason, questions 
involving a knowledge of history, literature, and general 
information and culture. 

Each applicant was given a card with a number. On this 
card the applicant's name was written, and it was sealed, not 
to be opened until the papers had been finally criticized and 
passed upon. The applicant then simply marked each paper 
with his or her number, so that the writer's identity might 
remain concealed. The filling out of these examination 
papers occupied one evening. 

On the other evening three tests in speed and transcrip- 
tion were given. The first dictation was from a judge's 
charge. Mr. Harris dictated for five minutes at the rate of 
one hundred and twenty-five words per minute. This was 
then transcribed- on the typewriting-machine by all the con- 
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testants. Then a selection of difficult medical testimony, 
consisting largely of technical terms and expressions, was 
read at the rate of one hundred and fifty words per minute, 
for five minutes; Mr. Harris reading the questions, and the 
answers being read by myself. This was then transcribed 
on the typewriter. The third test was five minutes dictation 
of simple testimony, read in the same way, and the contes- 
tants were then one by one called into another room, and 
required to read back portions of the testimony, selected at 
random. 

As a matter of final test, the applicants were taken into 
court, on Monday, September 19, for the purpose of taking 
testimony in an actual trial, which they did while Mr. Burt 
took check-notes. The notebooks were then taken by Mr. 
Burt, and kept until a convenient opportunity for transcrip- 
tion, when the competitors came to the Tremont Building, 
and under Mr. Burt's inspection, transcribed their notes, Mr. 
Burt in the meantime having written out a transcript. Their 
transcripts were then compared with his. 

A proper number of points for each correct answer to the 
questions in the examination papers, added to the proper 
allowance for proportionate accuracy of the transcripts, pro- 
duced the final ranking average of each applicant; and upon 
this basis the three highest in rank were recommended to 
the Chief Justice, in their order. 

The Chief Justice appointed the one ranking highest in 
the. competition; namely. Miss Clarissa L. Hill, the present 
incumbent of the position. 

I do not wish you to understand that the Chief Justice 
in any way made the test a final one, as the appointment 
still remained strictly with the Court; but, by taking these 
steps to ascertain the best -qualified applicant, by means of 
such an examination, held by his request, by official stenog- 
raphers, he has certainly stamped with his approval the 
theory that merit should be proven by fair competition. It 
is hoped that the acknowledged success of this experiment will 
lead to the further adoption of the competitive test as applied 
to the filling of official stenographic positions. 

Full accounts of this examination have been published in 
the various phonographic journals, and also in the proceed- 
ings of the New York State Stenographers* Association, 
probably the most influential state association of stenogra- 
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phers in this country, which has been for a long time trying 
to accomplish the institution of a similar test of merit 
in New York State; and the hope has been expressed in 
many quarters that this test may prove an incentive to 
stenographers in other states to urge similar pre-requisites to 
appointment. 

As there are probably some here who will be interested to 
hear the questions that were a part of the examination, I will 
read them. The legal matter which was dictated was taken 
from official transcripts of real work, and does not differ from 
that which would be met in any trial of importance.* 

It is not the contention of the examiners that these 
questions are by any means the best that could be selected. 
The examination had to be given at very short notice, and 
the time for preparation was very limited; therefore, the sole 
attempt was to make the examination practical, and to have 
it partake of the nature of real work, so far as possible. 
Doubtless, a much more thorough and exacting test might be 
given; but the purpose of the competition (namely, a fair and 
equal test) was amply accomplished; since all competitors 
were placed under exactly the same conditions. 

If any one present wishes to examine the matter which 
was dictated to the applicants, I shall be pleased to show it 
at the'close of the session, to any one interested. 

CAMPAIGN AND POLITICAL REPORTING 

BY WILLIAM F. MURRAY, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Chairman; Ladies and Gentlemen: Campaign and 
political reporting has been so thoroughly written of and 
talked about by shorthand writers in the past that one must 
be courageous indeed to face an assemblage like this and 
attempt to say anything new, or even anything interesting 
upon it. The topic assigned to me leaves enough indefinite- 
ness and one might perhaps fairly deal with subjects having 
no relation whatever to shorthand work. Indeed, I suppose 
the great bulk of the campaign and political reporting in 
these latter days is not in any true sense shorthand report- 

*The8e examination papers and the dictation matter have been printed in full in the report 
of the proceedings of the New York State Stenographers' Convention for 1899. which is sent to 
each member of the New England Association, so it is not deemed necessary to print them here. 



ing, for in these days of typewriting and manifolding pro- 
cesses the great bulk of the speeches which are really 
worth reporting are dictated beforehand to some stenogra- 
pher or to some nimble-fingered typewritist and sent to the 
newspaper and telegraph offices to be transmitted far and 
wide. No doubt thousands of newspaper readers believe 
the president's annual message is something quite sudden 
and unexpected, and as for the utterances of distinguished 
stump speakers in the heat of the campaign, why they wish 
the dear public to believe that none of their bright and 
eloquent utterances ever entered their brains until just the 
moment before taking form in spoken words. This is one of 
the innocent deceptions which statesmen like to practise 
upon the dear public, and the habit grows and in some in- 
stances it has acquired such a hold upon one that even ex- 
presidents have been known to fall victims to it. For it is 
an amusing fact that not many years ago, in Boston, an 
illustrious American, an ex-president of the United States, 
delivered an address on the current political topics of the 
time and so important were his utterances expected by him- 
self to be that he had prepared in his own fine Italian chiro- 
graphy the entire production with which he was to sound 
the bugle-call which was to inspire his party followers in 
their coming victorious campaign. The newspapers, of 
course, desired this manuscript, and for various reasons pre- 
ferred to have him furnish copies in advance rather than 
wait for the slower and more expensive process of shorthand 
work. On his part, the statesman foresaid was willing, 
nay, desirous, that his own manuscript report should be 
used, but so fearful was he lest the public should suspect 
the suddenness of the invitation extended to him to make 
the address, or the spontaneity and sincerity of his offhand 
address that- that great statesman imposed upon the confid- 
ing reporters the obligation that they not only should keep 
his manuscript out of sight during his address, but further 
imposed upon them the absurd, awkward, useless and unneces- 
sary labor of going through the forms of stenographically 
reporting the speech which had already been hours and hours 
in cold type and on the telegraph wires in course of trans- 
mission throughout the country. 

Tastes differ in these things. President McKinley some- 
times furnishes manuscript, sometimes not, and it is always 
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a delight to listen to and report his speeches, for his manner 
is delightful. He talks very slowly, distinctly, and with a 
charm which always fascinates the audience before which he 
stands. Unquestionably he is one of the strongest campaign 
speakers in the country. His language is plain and well 
chosen. His presentation of ideas is simple and direct. His 
delivery is forcible and easily comprehensible. He possesses 
the rare power of speaking to all classes, and the audience, 
whether the great multitude fills Mechanics Hall or a 
smaller structure, is always impressed with his sincerity and 
responds promptly with loud applause. He stands erect and 
with his bared head thrown slightly forward, so that the 
massive brow throws deep shadows over the keen gray eyes. 
His face is set and serious, sometimes stern, and occasionally 
tremulous as if in indignation. His gestures are few and 
well chosen and apparently spontaneous. His voice is clear, 
high toned — baritone I should say, with perhaps something 
of the tenor quality, and it carries away out over the heads 
of seething masses of men and women until you wonder 
where its limit might be. 

Of his great competitor in '96, and who it seems likely 
will be again in 1900 the Democratic nominee, William J.Bryan, 
a few words may be said in passing. His oratory is ex- 
tremely puzzling. It is too late for one to question Mr, 
Bryan's great ability as a campaign orator. That he ranks 
high in the list of successful political speakers, even his 
opponents admit. Some good judges declare his famous 
Chicago convention speech, delivered in June, 1896, which 
probably caused his nomination, to be the finest ever deliv- 
ered. On his visit to Boston, I have heard excellent judges 
of such things declare all that the imagination pictures of 
Demosthenes and Cicero and the great orators of the world 
have been realized in listening to the surpassing eloquence 
of William J. Bryan. Men do unquestionably sit enthralled, 
enchanted, while within the power of this man's eloquence. 
It is wonderful to see the magic charm with which he holds 
the vast audiences in all parts of the United States; rich and 
poor, cultured and uneducated, all seem equally bound when 
they come within sound of his voice. What it is I shall 
not undertake to say. His honest face, the sincerity of his 
manner, the depth of feeling which he throws into every 
word and gesture, do not alone account for it. Coming into 
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a vast audience such as I have seen in Music Hall or on 
Boston Common, or in Mechanics Hall, or in other New 
England cities, one must be prejudiced indeed who does not 
concede very high rank to Mr. Bryan as a campaign orator. 
After other first-class speakers have talked for two hours or 
more and the audience was ready to go to their homes, I 
have many times seen Mr. Bryan come upon the platform, 
open in his simple way and talk upon the current issues of 
the times for an hour and a half or two hours amid such 
close attention that few, if any, thought of leaving. Mr. 
Bryan is certainly an orator of the people, who talks to the 
people in a way they can understand. Earnestness, sim- 
plicity, and beauty of diction seem his chief characteristics. 
His sentences, while smooth, are never long or involved, 
but such as all like to listen to. The thought which burned 
within the mind and would impress itself upon the hearts 
of others, he believes must not have its strength impaired 
or its beauty dimmed by being decked in new fangled 
words or foreign expressions. He chooses the simplest 
words and they are strung together in sentences short, 
pithy and convincing. Indeed, one feels when listening to 
Mr. Bryan that his chief thought is how to convey the 
thought and feeling of his own mind and heart and that he 
has no regard for the mere words in which they should be 
clothed. When he comes to Boston one has to work, for he 
furnishes no manuscript and his address has to be taken 
fresh from his lips. Many of our Massachusetts statesmen 
past and present furnish their speeches beforehand, and 
often those who can talk best off-hand are readiest to lighten 
the labor of the scribes by dictating beforehand a speech to 
be delivered. The lamented Gov. William E. Russell, when 
going into a campaign, almost invariably thus prepared his 
speeches in the early part of the fight, but as the battle 
raged fiercer and he spoke sometimes every night or two or 
three times in the evening, he had not the time and his 
speeches had to be taken as delivered. So it was with Gov. 
Robinson and Gov. Greenhalge; though the latter had 
such a strong epigrammatic talent that he always protested 
against preparing "spontaneous utterances" beforehand. 

James G. Blaine, as all know, was an orator of very high- 
est rank. I remember traveling with Mr. Blaine a short time 
during the campaign of 1884, when he was the presidential 
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candidate of the Republican party. He saved himself the 
labor and the necessity of preparing his manuscript before- 
hand by having a stenographer accompany him. Mr. Andrew 
Devine accompanied Mr. Blaine during that trip and I 
remember distinctly that Mr. Blaine edited Mr. Devine's 
report and personally requested the newspaper stenogra- 
phers to use the report furnished by himself, which I 
think all were glad to do. On that trip the unfortunate 
Burchard incident happened in the Fifth Avenue Hotel in 
New York, and it would seem as if Mr. Blaine had become 
careless in editing, for the unfortunate words were uttered 
which afterwards made so much trouble for him. Mr. Blaine 
we know always denied hearing the words, but perhaps the 
cynical politicians would say he should have heard them. 
Had he read the life of William H. Seward, which by the 
way has been recently published, he might have taken a leaf 
from the notebook of that distinguished New York statesmen. 
Therein it is related in that clear and lucid manner so com- 
mon in biographies of statesmen, which always have such a 
high regard for facts in the lives of their heroes, that Mr. 
Seward was waited upon on a certain memorable occasion 
by a distinguished company, and a clergyman presented to him 
one of those off hand addresses which clergymen are so fond 
of making, and that the genial, impulsive, unsuspicious states- 
man, Mr. Seward, made a quick and unstudied response. 
But the fact is that the unexpected and sudden proceedings all 
around were not so unpremeditated as the biographer would 
indicate, for one of the most distinguished stenographers in 
New York City related the same incident to a friend a year 
or two ago and told how he had served Mr. Seward on that 
occasion as private secretary, and Mr. Seward had dictated 
before the visit not only his own reply but the pretty little 
speech which the minister was to make. 

The fact is that before the footlights one cannot always 
tell whether the oration or address is in type or not. I 
have sat in front listening to Col. Robert G. IngersoU uttering 
the most brilliant and apparently unexpected bursts of oratory, 
things he had never thought of before the moment, yet 
the printed book in my hand showed that that same address 
was nine years old and had been delivered dozens of times. 
A painful incident in Col. IngersoU's career, was that when 
in 1888, in the Republican national convention, I saw him 
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hissed off the stage, humiliated, hissed, hooted, jeered 
by the assembled thousands, and all because he had 
attempted to force upon that vast audience Judge Gresham. 
Col. Ingersoll undertook to force a speech upon an unwill- 
ing audience and they would not listen. 

Chauncey Depew, however, was listened to with breathless 
silence as he withdrew his name from consideration of the 
convention, declaring as he did, in sorrow, perhaps in anger, 
that things had come to such a pass that no man in a certain 
line of business could be nominated and elected president; 
referring to the granger sentiment of hostility to the railways. 
In that same year it was my pleasure to go to both the 
Republican and Democratic conventions, and I shall never 
forget the great speech made in St. Louis in the Democratic 
convention by the late Daniel Dougherty, who re-nominated 
President Cleveland. I shall not attempt to weary you with 
a description of that convention or of the political incidents 
which preceded or followed it. The permanent chairman 
was our own distinguished fellow townsman, Hon. Patrick 
A. Collins, who in taking the chair, made a speech that ranks 
high among gems of American political eloquence. But 
the great speech of that convention was, of course, Mr. 
Dougherty's. His fame had been national, perhaps inter- 
national. He received a royal welcome from the great 
assemblage. Mr. Dougherty was a tall, patriarchal gentleman, 
with long, silvery-white locks, and was about sixty years of 
age. He had a full, clear voice, strong, sweet, musical, 
reaching the farthest corner of the hall. Dead silence 
followed his going upon the platform and then his voice rang 
throughout the vast convention hall, clear as the notes of a 
silver bell. 

Without exordium or unnecessary prefatory remarks, he 
at once grappled with the theme, and touched at once the 
heart of his audience. As an oratorical effort, it captivated 
by its eloquence in matter and in manner, and as an 
impressive and powerful appeal to a great body of representa- 
tive men, it will be remembered long with Col. Ingersoll's 
presentation of the Plumed Knight in '76, Conkling's nomina- 
tion of Grant in 1 8 80 for a third term, and with Bourke 
Cockran's great phillipic in the Democratic convention of 
1892. His sentences flowed clear and musical as the tones of 
a silver trumpet, and as he proceeded and touched with a 
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master's power, the effect was thrilling. The scene which 
followed the delivery of this great address I will not attempt 
to depict. The excitement was something intense. Entirely 
different indeed, however, was that scene from that other 
one which I witnessed in the Democratic National Convention 
in 1892, when, at two o'clock in the morning, Bourke Cockran 
took the platform and held spell-bound for an hour a hostile 
convention charmed by the power of his eloquence to wait 
and listen despite of the disagreeable incidents combined 
against him. For when he took that platform to deliver the 
speech against President Cleveland's re-nomination, the 
audience of between fifteen and twenty thousand people had 
then been in continuous session from the previous afternoon 
and a very large proportion of them had had nothing to eat 
or drink and of course none had slept during all that time. 
That Mr. Cockran could secure and hold the attention of any 
audience under similar circumstances as he did proved in my 
opinion his title as the greatest living American orator. 
His manner of delivery varies, but he is always intensely 
interesting. He talks clearly, distinctly, and quite rapidly, 
and his powers of imagery, of poetic description, vivid and 
pathetic narrative, and scathing denunciation are not exceeded, 
if, indeed, they are equaled by any living speaker. His last 
public address in Boston was in Faneuil Hall, when he spoke 
on ''Imperialism." He speaks with only brief notes, never 
writing out and memorizing a speech, although in that case 
the speech as printed in the papers was furnished by himself 
in manuscript, but he did not pretend to follow either the 
manuscript or the printed proofs, and as a matter of fact his 
actual speech to which we listened was about as much like 
that which was printed next day as my talk is now to what 
he said. 

WHAT HAS THE SHORTHAND PROFESSION TO 
OFFER TO THE YOUNG MAN.? 

BY GEORGE S. HAWLEY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Why are there so many lawyers, physicians, telegraphers, 
bookkeepers and others who are barely able to earn enough 
from their labor to live comfortably.'* Is it because there are no 
important cases to be tried in our courts? no serious illness 
among our people.? Have the stock exchanges closed their 
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doors, the press associations ceased to furnish news, and 
therefore no telegraphers are needed? The question is no 
sooner propounded- than it is answered, — it answers itself. 
It is not so. It is because lawyers are satisfied to try a few 
justice cases, and spend the rest of their time in idleness, 
waiting for more; forgetting that the skilled lawyer, the one 
who is always studying, going on and up, has all the busi- 
ness he desires. Physicians do not aspire, or if they have 
aspiration they have not the industry, to rise above the 
ordinary, content to prescribe some harmless medicine for 
those who imagine they are ill; when, if they cared to look, they 
would see the specialist, who has studied and worked con- 
stantly, treating many important cases, receiving great honor 
and compensation in accordance with his great skill. Book- 
keepers plod along, not realizing that all over the country 
expert accountants are required by banks, corporations and 
individuals, receiving large incomes. And so the professions 
are crowded with those who are at the bottom and part way 
up, but the highest places are not crowded. 

This applies most forcibly to shorthand. We have scores 
and hundreds of common stenographers, — stenographers 
who are not stenographers. Young men who have been 
stupid at school, and unable to pass examinations, light upon 
shorthand as an easy road to a good salary; young women, 
with no preparation whatever, flock to the schools for a short 
term of instruction in the mysterious art; and the conse- 
quence is that stenographers so-called are as plentiful as 
grasshoppers, and about as useful. They do not realize that 
there are conditions applying here as well as elsewhere; 
that adeptness in any line is never acquired by desultory 
work. After they have had a short experience they are 
compelled to abandon the profession for something which 
can be more easily learned. 

To such shorthand offers no reward; nothing but failure 
and humiliation, until they throw aside the idea that short- 
hand is a mechanical plaything which can be wound up and 
set going at will, and become convinced of the fallacy of the 
statement that to be a shorthand reporter one has only to 
write by sound without understanding that which is being 
said. 

Let the young men and young women learn that in order 
to be of use to themselves and others in the stenographic 
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world they must have a certain amount of natural adapta- 
bility for the work, they must work and work hard, they 
must study and study hard, and shorthand will bring to them 
what is worth having. Let them prepare themselves for 
that which may seem far off, but which may be quite near, 
keeping the mind and hand active, so that when the oppor- 
tunity offers it can be grasped. 

Good positions are not obtained by chance; greatness is 
not often thrust upon one unless the one upon whom it is thrust 
has prepared himself for the garment which is thus thrown 
upon him. If it does not fit it will be passed to one who is 
worthy to wear it. 

When a call comes for a stenographer to fill an important 
position in the courts, does it come to one who has never 
looked inside of a law book? Never reported a case of any 
kind.^ Whose time has been spent in the pursuit of some- 
thing more pleasing than instructive? Never. Such a posi- 
tion is given to one who is fitted to fill it by having studied, 
worked, observed and practised. 

Of the multitude of sayings which have been coined in 
the past, some remain, having stood the test of observation 
and experience, while others have passed away and been for- 
gotten, being founded upon that which cannot stand, — error. 
Of the former class there is one which, according to some 
of the articles in the phonographic journals, seems now about 
to totter and fall; namely, "There is always room at the top.'* 
In one article it is said that the professions, particularly the 
legal and medical, have been overcrowded for years, with 
only elbow room at the top, and scant standing room at the 
bottom; in another we are told that while in the medical and 
legal professions there is always room, the stenographic pro- 
fession is different in that there is not plenty of room at the 
top. So out of the vast number of conflicting statements 
it is rather difficult to form an opinion, and we must rely upon 
that which comes from experience. Other writers take the 
view that while the top may seem to be crowded, it is not 
so, and no expert in any line is ever wanting for proper 
recognition of his merits. I must confess that my belief 
accords with the latter class. Of the thousands who are 
members of professions but a few are experts and specialists; 
the others being unable to perform the work required of 
those who are really experts. 
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You say, "Look at the many physicians in our cities, the 
hordes of telegraphers, the great number of stenographers 
since the three-months business colleges have been instituted." 
I have looked at them, and not from the outside either, and 
I say that most of them are incapable of filling any positions 
but those which they are occupying. 

I will admit that the shorthand profession is not as large 
as some of the other professions named, and that it does seem 
sometimes that the top would finally become crowded, and the 
saying above quoted be discarded as unfit to be passed on 
to cheer and encourage those really struggling to attain to 
a greater height in their profession, but I believe that such 
is not the case, and that in a great measure the demand in- 
creases with the increased supply, just as demand increases 
supply. 

But, as I have already suggested, the great difficulty is 
that there are too many ordinary stenographers, which 
makes the profession seem crowded, — and it is with such 
material; but how small grows the number as the top is 
neared. And, sad as it may seem, there are many classed as 
experts who are not; some hold official positions who are not 
competent to hold them, and the only reason they are retained 
is that there are no experts to take their places, because, to 
repeat, the top is not crowded. 

Then let the young man work, let him be energetic, 
diligent in business; let him strive for that which is his if he 
can demonstrate his ability to grasp and retain it. The 
position will then seek the young man, rather than the young 
man be under the necessity of seeking the position. His 
capabilities will be known to those who are able to start him 
up that path which leads to the highest stenographic hon- 
ors; and, having once started, he will, by constant work, soon 
reach that realm of stenographic expertness which at one 
time seemed to him impossible. 

If there is any truth in what I have said, then there are 
inducements to be held out to the young man who decides 
to follow shorthand as a profession; but if the old saying is 
to be thrown aside, then there is only one channel through 
which he can hope to rise in the world, and that is by using 
shorthand as a stepping-stone to some other business. 

I have thus far confined my remarks entirely to shorthand 
as a profession, and have not touched upon the fact that 
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stenography is often a stepping-stone to some other business; 
but it is undoubtedly true that the greatest field for the 
young stenographer is in the business world. In case the 
latter field is chosen, then he should do all in his power to 
acquire knowledge concerning the conduct of the business in 
which his employer is engaged. Let him not neglect, how- 
ever, his shorthand; for advancement to higher positions 
depends on one's ability to perform properly the duties of the 
lower. Reference is made to this phase of the question in 
almost every issue of shorthand journals, and all steno- 
graphers are familiar with the suggestions therein made, so 
I will not enlarge upon the possibilities of betterment in 
that line. It is well known that the young amanuensis who 
refuses to assist his employer in any way but in the line of 
his work, whistles and sings when he has no letters to write, 
for want of something better to do, groans within ' himself, 
and often audibly, because he is obliged occasionally to 
remain at the office a few minutes after the usual time, 
and takes no interest in his employer's business affairs, will 
never be promoted, never be taken in as a partner because 
of his ability and knowledge of the business. This illustra- 
tion may seem somewhat overdrawn, but I think it is not. 
There is no reason why the amanuensis should not be 
possessed of more knowledge concerning his employer's in- 
terests than any one but the employer. He is in a position 
to know every detail. Such knowledge and the assistance 
he can render are not to be lightly esteemed. 

It is unnecessary for me to say more. This, subject has 
been covered by men possessed of much greater ability than 
that possessed by me, and so I leave it. 

Be it understood that shorthand is a profession, an honor- 
able and high calling; one which, in order to attain to its 
highest positions, requires as much study and preparation as 
any other profession, and more than some. 

This is now being more generally recognized, and greater 
interest is manifested by shorthand reporters in the upbuild- 
ing of the profession, as is witnessed by the associations 
which have recently been formed, the Congress of Stenogra- 
phers at Paris, the place given us at the St. Louis World's 
Fair, etc. This general revival of interest is pleasant to see, 
for one can hardly estimate the good which results from con- 
certed action and the interchange of ideas at such times. 
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What has shorthand to offer the young man? — Everything 
he desires; but his desires must be followed by hard 
and constant work, for "what is worth having is worth work- 
ing for." Let him take to himself, to uplift him in his 
work, the adage to which reference has been made, "There 
is always room at the top;" that point upward where the 
unfolding of one's powers takes place. Following these 
suggestions he will in time know by experience that men 
who bring to the world manifestations of power and ability 
in any department are the sought-after ones. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE IN SHORTHAND 

MATERIAL. 

BY GEORGE FARNELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

The Study of shorthand writing, in the light of evolution, 
is a highly interesting subject and worthy of consideration by 
all shorthand writers who are not content with a mere work- 
ing knowledge of the art they practise. True, professional 
writers have but little time to devote to matters that have 
no direct bearing on their daily labors, though there can be 
no question that a biological study, so to speak, of the 
materials furnished by the highly developed systems of 
modern times, is fraught with interest and profit. 

Writing, speaking in a generic sense, has been referred to 
as a system of "speaking to the eyes." How it originated 
no man can*truthfully say; but it is certain that it had not a 
divine origin. Whenever and wherever it had its inception, 
it was a human invention called into existence by human 
needs, and like many other such inventions, its beginnings 
are lost in the mists of antiquity. 

Naturally, the earliest systems of shorthand were nothing 
more than methods of abbreviated longhand writing. That 
special kind of writing it is not my particular purpose to deal 
with except to call attention to the fact that this species of 
shorthand had became highly developed long before the 
Christian era. The Tyronian system of Roman longhand 
stenography, improved by Seneca, had between 12,000 and 
13,000 distinct combinations that the writer was supposed to 
commit to memory. 

This style of writing by means of abbreviated longhand 
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naturally had a very limited use. Few people could write 
at all and only a very small percentage of those were able to 
make use of the materials furnished by these long lists of 
arbitrary contractions. The idea of employing an "alphabet 
of short, easily-written characters apparently never entered 
the minds of the Roman shorthand writers. This method 
of shorthand writing passed out of use shortly after the 
beginning of the Christian era and for centuries it lay under 
the ban of the Churclf, as being a species of witchcraft and 
sorcery. When ignorance and superstition join in an assault 
against any desirable thing the end of that desirable thing is 
doomed. Longhand stenography was a great advance on 
ordinary full longhand writing and might have developed 
into a system of true shorthand a thousand years before the 
first system of shorthand was published, had it been able to 
withstand the assaults of those two arch enemies of all 
progress just referred to. For the time being it,' however, 
was not the fittest, and it consequently succumbed in the 
struggle for existence. 

Nearly 1600 years of the Christian era had elapsed before 
shorthand writing is next heard of, except, perhaps, that 
occasionally a little flurry would be caused in the learned 
world by the discovery of some musty records of past time, 
written in old Roman style of stenography. 

It may be a surprise to the uninitiated to learn that the 
first English system of shorthand was based on the same 
principles as the Roman shorthand. Such, however, is the 
fact. More than a century before Dr. Timothy Bright, in 
1588, published his "Characterie," of which more anon, a 
a man named Radcliff, of Plymouth, England, practised and 
taught a system of abbreviated longhand in which he 
omitted all silent letters, nearly all vowels, and wrote only 
such consonants as were necessary to recall the word to the 
memory. These simple rule^ in writing have persisted to 
the present day. 

This was not shorthand properly so called, but it was lead- 
ing up to it. The next step was to simplify the combinations, 
but it required a century to pass before even that, to us, simple 
step could be taken. As a system of shorthand for practi- 
cal use it was out of the question and yielded in the struggle 
for stenographic existence. 

The real beginning of shorthand writing was in the publi- 
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cation of Timothy Bright's "Characterie: an art of short, 
swift, and secret writing by character," in which as he says, 
"Every character answers for a word.'* There was no 
alphabet to this system, consequently every character did 
answer for one or more words and the characters 'themselves 
were arbitrarily chosen. Bright had been but one imitator. 

Peter Bales, in 1 590, published a system similar to Bright's, 
and that was practically the end of systems of shorthand 
based on arbitrary characters. The* principle was a false 
one and such systems could not compete with the alphabe- 
tic systems of shorthand, the first of which appeared in 1602, 
John Willis being the author. The title of the work was 
"Stenography or short writing by spelling Characterie. " 

The choice of material for the alphabet was evidently a 
work of great difficulty. All preceding alphabets had 
been composed of letters each of which, with few exceptions, 
had been of a highly complex character, and it was perhaps, 
too much to expect that Willis would evolve an alphabet 
in which simple uncompound strokes should predominate. 
Nineteen out of the twenty-six letters of this alphabet were 
compound letters. 

In the development of a shorthand alphabet composed of 
simple elementary straight lines and curves, let me suggest 
the following considerations: 

The relation of systems of alphabetic shorthand to the 
ordinary longhand writing was so intimate that for over a cen- 
tury after the first English system was published several of the 
Romanic letters were in constant use as parts of the short- 
hand alphabets. The Roman letter "z" was used as a short- 
hand character for about 1 30 years after J. Willis, the father 
of English shorthand, published his system. This longhand 
letter "z" was only discarded about the time that the small 
circle began to be used as an additional sign for "s", at 
which time the shorthand writers had discovered the close 
relationship between the "s" and "z" sounds. The use of 
the Romanic "y" in shorthand alphabets, persisted 60 years 
longer than the "z"; but what is more remarkable still is 
that the employment of the longhand "x" as a part of the 
stenographic alphabets was continued until 1828, over two 
h undred years after Willis developed his system. 

The Romanic "s" was used for the vowel "o" down to as 
late as 1838, one year after the publication of the first edition 
of the Pitman Phonography. 
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The longhand "q" was in use as a shorthand character to 
as late as 1808, and was so used in the Gurney system. 
Thomas Gurney, in 1751, published a system of shorthand 
which he styled "Brachigraphy, or an easy and compendious 
system of shorthand." The fact of itself, has comparatively 
no significance. But when it is known that members of the 
Gurney family, from the middle of the i8th century, have 
had the monopoly of shorthand writing for the British Govern- 
ment, it becomes interesting, and curiosity naturally prompts 
the phonographer to inquire into the merits of the system 
used by that family. The so-called Gurney alphabet is 
almost identical with that of Mason, published 150 years 
before Gurney's time, and contains 14 compound characters 
out of 26 letters, including the three longhand characters 
"q", "r" and "x"; in other words about 12 per cent, of the 
Gurney shorthand alphabet is longhand. No wonder that 
the Gurneys require a seven years* apprenticeship from 
their assistants, which I am credibly informed has been their 
custom for considerably over 100 years. 

I mention these matters merely to enforce the fact that 
shorthand as now practised did not spring into existence as 
something separate and apart from preceding systems of 
longhand writing; but, on the contrary, was an evolution 
from longhand writing just as much as the Hoe perfecting 
printing press is an evolutionary product of the block 
printing press of Caxton. 

Within the past three hundred years there have been 
about one hundred, different systems and modifications of 
systems of shorthand published, of which only a few have 
been of any practical use. 

Prior to the middle of this closing century shorthand in- 
ventors did little more than prepare the way for systems of 
writing, the authors of which were to profit, not only by the 
successes, but also by the failures of their shorthand pred- 
ecessors. But in the interim there was a constant and ever- 
increasing struggle for stenographic existence of the geometri- 
cal straight lines and curves for a permanent place in the 
alphabets of shorthand system. By this I simply mean the 
adaptability or nonadaptability of the lines and curves, dots 
and dashes, to the purposes of verbatim reporting. There 
is not the time in this brief sketch to do more than draw 
attention to a few of the more noteworthy instances of the 
"survival of the fittest." 
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"S" began its stenographic career written as in longhand, 
"s," and in the alphabetic form it is written about 20 different 
ways before the Pitmanic upright curve ")" is evolved. It 
required but 70 years to evolve the small circle as an addi- 
tional sign for *'s". We owe this improvement to William 
Mason, who published in 1672, a system of shorthand which 
he entitled "A pen plucked from the eagle's wing: or. The 
most swift and speedy method of shorthand." He probably 
derived the idea from the alphabet of a man named Farthing, 
who used the circle alone for "s" and as an additional charac- 
ter for "c'\ 

Let the phonographer pause for a moment to consider the 
possibilities involved in this simple contrivance, and let him 
picture if he can in what a deplorable plight he would be 
without that circle and its modifications. For over 200 years 
that small circle has held its place; nor is there any present 
likelihood of its being rejected. It is a striking instance of 
the survival of the fittest. 

The adaptability of the perpendicular stroke for *'t" has 
been noticed from the very inception of *the alphabetic 
systems of shorthand. Of the 97 distinct alphabets of short- 
hand in my possession that stroke is used in 43 systems to 
represent that letter. It was no mere chance that assigned 
it its present position in phonography, but the consensus 
of stenographic experience, based on its similarity to the 
quickly written longhand character. 

For 1 50 years the letter "m" had been represented by 
sloping and horizontal straight strokes and upright curves. 
Annet, in 1750 used a horizontal stroke, curving upwards, 
and his example was followed by a majority of the succeeding 
shorthand authors up to and including Isaac Pitman. 

Byrom, in 1767, guided probably by the contiguity of "m" 
and "n" in the Romanic alphabet conceivejl the notion of 
inverting the upward mounting curve "^^" for "m" the 
result being the opposite curve "^^" for **n". It was a 
happy thought, and 19 out of 49 succeeding authors copied 
him. 

Isaac Pitman profited thereby and engrafted it into his 
system. 

The longhand script letter "r" is used as late as 179S as 
an alphabetic character, but is often associated with the 
upstroke "/'* a character which first appeared in 1760, and 
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which persisted in use until Mr. Pitman arranged his phono- 
graphic alphabet, when he adopted it and perpetuated it. 
This stroke is merely the initial upstroke for the longhand 

In nothing is the survival of the fittest in shorthand ma- 
terial better seen than in the contest between compound 
alphabetic signs, and simple, uncompound signs. As I have 
already suggested in Willis' shorthand, published in 1602, 
there are 19 compound characters out of the 26 letters of his 
alphabet; and the use of compound signs persists until the 
end of the first decade of the 19th century. It is not necess- 
ary that I should tell you that this was a fundamental error, 
persisted in by shorthand authors, to a greater or less extent, 
for considerably over 200 years after Willis* time. It was 
not until the dawn of the present century that shorthand 
writers realized the immense advantage following the use of 
an alphabet composed of simple straight lines and curves. 
With no other kind of alphabet is it possible to represent 
groups of consonants by means of hooks, circles, and loops, 
as is done in phonography. 

It is no mere fanciful assertion to say that the phono- 
graphic vowel scheme had its origin in the dotting of the 
Romanic **V\ Most shorthand authors before Rich's "The 
Pen's Dexterity" was taught in 1654, had represented that 
vowel by a character closely resembling the familiar phono- 
graphic phrase "and it", which many of you no doubt 
immediately recognise as a common every day script long- 
hand "i", minus its dot and final curve. Rich was the first 
to use the dot instead of the stroke for this vowel only, 
though two or three of his predecessors in shorthand had 
used the dot for the final "u". Nicholas, in 1692, repre- 
sented all the five vowels, a, e, i, o, and u, by this dot. A 
decided application of the suggestion. 

Besides the insertion of a dot to represent the five ordin- 
ary vowels, many shorthand authors adopted the practice, in 
the case of medial vowels, of taking off the pen and writing 
the following consonant in various positions with respect to 
the preceding consonant to indicate the omitted vowel, 
somewhat as phonographers deal with the prefix "con" and 
**com". 

The next step in the evolution of the phonographic vowel 
scheme was to divide the five vowels into two classes and 
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represent a, e, and i, by a comma written in three positions, 
and o and u, by a dot written in two positions. The comma 
was too difficult to write quickly, and consequently did not 
come into common practice. Shorthand writers continued 
to do the best they could with the dot used in five places 
with respect to the stroke consonant. But the thought was 
not lost. It was only a question of the choice of material, 
and when Harding published his edition of "Taylor Improved" 
in 1823, 14 years before Isaac Pitman issued the first edition 
of Phonography, he had solved that part of the vowel problem 
by using both a dot and dash, and it can be truly said with- 
out detracting from the honor due Mr. Pitman, that he, Mr. 
Pitman, as regards the vowel scheme, merely perfected and 
perpetuated the result of the work of his shorthand pre- 
decessors. 

But the taking of the dot from the "i" had far more reach- 
ing effects. A dot and dash vowel scheme necessarily im- 
plies a system of disjoined vowels. Disjoining vowels 
enables the best writer to dispense with the vowel signs 
almost entirely, as, by means of his ability to group the 
consonants through the use of double, treble, and sometimes 
quadruple letters, he produces a combination that in most 
cases, of itself, suggests the omitted vowel; and in addition 
thereto disjoining vowels immeasurably facilitates the use of 
phraseology. 

An analysis of the English language disclosed the fact 
that the vowels were of two general kinds with respect to 
length of sound, — long and short, and provision must be 
made for both kinds. Already the advantage of using 
shaded stroke consonants had been realized, and it is highly 
probable that when Mr. Pitman devised the light and heavy 
dot and dash vowel scheme he did but reason from analogy, 
the suggestion therefor coming from the use of light and 
heavy stroke consonants to represent pairs of similar sounds. 
This done and, for practical purposes, the simple vowel 
scheme is complete. Time will not permit me to trace the 
evolution of the diphthong series of vowels, yet I doubt not 
that an examination thereof would disclose equally interest- 
ing data. 

This, however, I will say, that the phonographic character 
for the diphthong "I" is identical with the sign used by 
Tiffin in 1750, 8y years prior to Pitman's use thereof. 
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I have no doubt that writing by sound had its origin, as 
far as stenography is concerned, in the rule to omit all silent 
letters, one of the earliest rules in alphabetic shorthand sys- 
tems; though it was not until about 1760 that the relation 
of consonant sounds as p, b; t, d; f, v; s, z; k, g; were fully 
realized. Taplin in his system of shorthand "adapted to the 
meanest capacity," as he says, published that year, repre- 
sented p and b by the same character — a slope from right 
to left, and it is a remarkable coincident that these two 
letters are written in the self-same way, except that the "b" 
is shaded, in the first edition of Pitman's Phonography. 
How came Mr. Pitman to change to a left to right slope for 
these two letters.? Solely by his desire to have a philo- 
sophical alphabet. This relation was discovered and "t" hav- 
ing already practically become fixed, "d" naturally takes the 
same direction. The same reasoning applies to "s" and "z"; 
"k"and"g." 

A philosophical alphabet requires cognate sounds' to be 
represented by signs of a cognate character, then of necessity 
the signs for "f " and "v" must have some relation to "b" 
and "p". They have that in their direction alone. For the 
same reason "ith" and "thee" have a similar relation to "t" 
and "d", and "s" and "z". 

The idea of shading a character to represent one of the 
two cognate sounds did not originate in phonography but 
had already been used by a man named Pre, in 1802, 35 
years before the publication of Pitman's Phonography in 
1837. Mr. Pitman's work was to make a practical as well 
as a philosophical application of the suggestion. In this 
work he was eminently successful, as is attested by tens of 
thousands of phonographers who daily ply their vocation 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

Both in the consonant scheme and in its vowel notation 
the phonographic alphabet is the product of evolution. 
There is not, nor can there be in the nature of things, any 
necessary connection between the phonographic alphabetic 
characters and the sounds represented thereby. Experience 
determined the choice of particular ones and the rejection 
of others, and experience has shown the wisdom of that 
choice. In all sociological and biological studies the seeker 
after truth is guided by one controlling axiom, to wit, that 
there is no isolated fact in the domains either of morals, law, 
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or nature; and so in tracing the development of shorthand 
writing from its beginnings to the present, bearing that same 
principle in mind, we are more likely to arrive at the real 
reason of the thing than if we were to consider each step 
in the progress of the art as one in a great series of discon- 
nected facts. 

The grand result of all this labor in the choice of short- 
hand characters, extending considerably over two centuries, 
was the evolving of an alphabet I have often had occasion to 
refer to as the alphabet of reason and common sense, an 
alphabet of straight lines and curves, the simplest signs 
nature affords. Only with such simple signs as a basis 
could the evolutionary process continue. And it has con- 
tinued, though on somewhat different lines. The use of the 
stenographic abbreviating expedients has been immeasurably 
enhanced by the simple alphabet. The circle "s" with its 
surprisingly large number of combinations became possible 
to an extent never theretofore dreamed of. The circle was 
not new, but in its application there was a startling newness. 

The halving of a letter was an old and well tried expedient 
long before Mr. Pitman's time, but theretofore had not been 
made use of for the purposes of addition. 

With an alphabet such as just referred to the phono- 
grapher is enabled to violate, with impunity, a fundamental 
rule of mathematics, and add to the meaning of a character 
by taking something away from it; in other words to perpet- 
uate the paradox of making an addition by subtraction. 

Nor was the doubling principle an unknown expedient 
when Mr. Pitman first published his Phonography. But 
here again a new application became possible by reason of 
the simplicity of the alphabet. In my judgment the doubling 
principle alone will account in a large measure for the 
phenomenal speed to which many phonographers are enabled 
to attain. With such a simple alphabet how easy it is to 
make use of hooks, initial, medial, and final! I feel almost 
tempted to assert, with little or no fear of being challenged 
therefor, that, with none but such an alphabet is it possible 
to avail oneself of abbreviating expedients to anywhere near 
the extent that is done in phonography. What a wonderful 
product Phonography is! It is the result of an evolution 
extending through three centuries; but it has worked a ver- 
itable revolution in the business and professional worlds 
within the space of one generation. 
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In this rapid survey of the evolution of a shorthand 
alphabet I must necessarily stop at, perhaps, the most 
interesting point. I cannot go into phraseology. Time will not 
permit to show how the very process of evolution I have 
tried to outline to you could not stop at the mere writing of 
the letters in a word. There was no stenographic Canute 
to say to the inrolling waves of shorthand development 
"Thus far shalt thou evolve and no farther." 

So proper and judicial was the choice of early phonogra- 
phers in the application of stenographic expedients to the 
writing of letters in words, that it was a natural thing 
for them to apply the self-same rules to the writing of 
phrases, treating the phrase as the unit instead of the word. 
Phraseology — an art within an art — has had a development 
peculiar to itself, well worth studying in the light of steno- 
graphic evolution. Without an alphabet such as phono- 
graphy furnishes, it is physically impossible to join words 
together as a phonographer can and does. The old a b c 
shorthand writers appreciated their difficulties in this regard 
and tried to overcome them by using lists of arbitrary com- 
binations that had no reference whatever to the elementary 
sounds in the words, an expedient that increased rather than 
diminished the troubles both of the learner and practitioner. 
Phraseology as developed in phonography, is just the reverse. 
It reduces the labor of writing immeasurably, and, as all 
phonographers know, adds to its legibility. 

In this there is a marked advantage over all preceding 
systems of shorthand, the writers of which were, of necessity, 
compelled to resort to arbitrary characters for the most 
common of phrases, a fact which, perhaps, led to the 
accusation which at one time was often urged against sten- 
ographers, that no shorthand writer could read his notes 
when once they become "cold." 

In this rapid sketch of the evolution of a shorthand alpha- 
bet necessity has led to the choice of but a few out of a 
multitude of evidences to sustain a contention that modern 
phonographic systems of shorthand are but the most highly 
developed products of the labors of many minds reaching 
back to a time anterior to the Christian era; and it may 
possibly happen that the systems that you and I make use 
of will have to yield, in the future, to still more highly 
developed systems which advancing civilizations may call for. 
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While personally, I cannot think that better systems are 
not possible, yet I admit to the weakness that would leave 
the discovery of better systems to others, being content with 
present shortcomings, if any there are, rather than fly to 
others I know not of. 

OFFICIAL REPORTERS IN THE FEDERAL 

COURTS. 

BY CHARLES CURRIER BEALE, BOSTON, MASS. 

Many of you are probably aware that there is at present 
under consideration by the committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives of the Fifty-sixth Congress at 
Washington, Senate Bill 2352, which, having passed the 
Senate, now awaits the action of the House. The Act 
reads as follows: 

AN ACT 

To authorize the judges of the district courts of the United States 
to appoint stenographic reporters, fix the duties and compensation 
thereof, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That every judge 
of the United States district court may, for the purpose of perpetuating 
the testimony and proceedings therein, appoint a competent steno- 
graphic reporter, who shall be known as the reporter of the Unjted 
States courts, and who shall hold office during the pleasure of the 
judge appointing him, or of the successor of said judge. Such reporter 
shall attend all sessions of the district and circuit courts within the 
district of the judge making the appointment, and shall, upon the di- 
rection of the court, in any civil or criminal action, suit in equity, or 
other proceeding, take in shorthand the testimony and all proceedings 
had upon the trial or hearing; and shall, when directed by the court, 
transcribe the same within such time as the court may designate, and 
file the same with the clerk of the court. 

SEC. 2. That the reporter, before entering upon the duties of his 
office, shall be sworn to the faithful performance thereof. 

SEC. 3. That the transcript of the reporter of the testimony and 
proceedings in any case shall be deemed, prima facie, a correct state- 
ment of such testimony and proceedings. 

SEC. 4. That each reporter appointed as above provided shall 
receive for his services an annual salary of two thousand dollars. In 
addition thereto the reporter shall be entitled to receive from any party 
desiring a transcript from his notes the sum of ten cents per folio of one 
hundred words, and for each carbon copy the sum of five cents per 
folio. But in criminal cases, and actions and suits in which the United 
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States is a party, the reporter shall furnish such transcripts as the dis- 
trict attorney may require without charge. 

SEC. 5. That it shall, be the duty of the reporter to attend the 
judge whenever requested, and to take down in shorthand and transcribe 
the same for the use of the judge, all decisions, opinions, and all busi- 
ness relative to the business of said courts. 

Passed the Senate March 21, 1900. 

Attest: CHARLES G. BENNETT, 

Secretary. 

Great interest has been aroused among the members 
of the shorthand profession by this action on the part of 
Congress. It cannot be questioned that the establishment 
of a system of official reporting in the Federal Courts is 
much needed, and will be, if properly carried out, of great 
benefit to shorthand writers in general. The mere fact that 
it will provide high-grade positions for quite a number of 
skilful reporters, while it is of importance, is not probably so 
great a benefit to shorthand writers in general as is the fact 
that it will furnish a good example and provide a basis for 
powerful argument for further extension of stenographic re- 
porting. The time must come when all the courts except 
possibly the courts of most limited jurisdiction, will be 
provided with an official stenographer; and such a condition 
of affairs can best be hastened by a wider dissemination of 
the advantages of official shorthand reporting. 

There are some of our worthy brethren who believe that 
a system of official reporting involving the appointment of 
permanent stenographers in each court is not desirable from 
the stenographer's standpoint. I believe, however, that, 
although it might possibly affect the income of a few sten- 
ographers in the different cities who now enjoy a very 
extended patronage, this would be more than offset by the 
benefits which would be derived by hundreds or thousands 
of stenographers who can now hope for little or nothing in 
the way of advancement. Some of our brightest shorthand 
writers deny that shorthand writing is a profession. Years 
ago I heard a very scholarly argument on this subject by 
Col. Edward B. Dickinson, then President of the New York 
State Stenographers* Association. 

The subject of his address to that body, if I remember 
right, was "Is Shorthand a Profession ? " and he contended 
that it is not, and fortified his position in well-chosen com- 
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parisons of the fruits of long and faithful labor in shorthand 
and other callings, which are usually termed professions. I 
was greatly, impressed by bis statements, but I was con- 
vinced simply of this: That shorthand is a profession in the 
truest sense of the word; since it typifies as fully as any 
calling can the definition in my dictionary, "An occupation 
that properly involves a liberal education or its equivalent; 
hence, any calling or occupation involving special mental and 
other attainments or special discipline, as editing, acting, 
authorship, etc., also the collective body of those following 
such vocation." On the other hand, many of his conclusions 
were and are amply borne out by facts; and one of the most 
important facts which has led to this state of affairs is that, 
unlike all other professions, there is very little room at the top. 
The lofty eminence which has been occupied by men like 
Murphy, McElhone, Underbill, and our own Mr. Yerrinton, 
is of so circumscribed dimensions that if one occupies it he 
must do so in preference to hundreds of others who are 
striving with perhaps equal effort and equal ability. "Many 
are called but few chosen." 

Now if this bill is passed, it will open up a new field for 
ambitious stenographers. To be sure, even then, there will 
be many applicants for each position; but it will be, I firmly 
believe, an initial step toward a much more universal and 
widespread official use of verbatim reporting. 

Let us assume then, if my premises are correct, that such 
an act, if passed, will benefit the great body stenographic. 
Now let us consider the act itself. 

. I have recently received from the Committee on Legisla- 
tion of the National Shorthand Reporters' Association, of 
which Mr. F. O. Hoffman, Official Court Reporter, of 
Mobile, Alabama, is the Chairman, and our own Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Burt, is a member, the following memorial: 

TO THE HONORABLE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

The Executive Council, togjether with the Committee on Legislation 
of the National Shorthand Reporters* Association, respectfully repre- 
sent unto youc Committee and the House of Representatives, that 

WHEREAS, Senate Bill 2352 is now pending before the Honor- 
able Committee on the Judiciary, providing for the appointment of 
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Stenographic Reporters in the United States District Courts, whereby 
the transcript of such reporter is made prima facie a correct statement 
of the testimony and proceedings upon the trial or hearing of causes 
in said Courts, and 

WHEREAS, experience has demonstrated that it is wise and 
expedient to provide a means of informing the appointing power 
of the capacity of the shorthand reporter to perform the duties nec- 
essarily devolving upon him, and this is best secured by a speed test, 
of sufficient duration and rate as to demonstrate the ability of the sten- 
ographer to follow swift witnesses and secure an accurate record of 
their testimony, 

NOW THEREFORE, the National Shorthand Reporters' Associa. 
tion most respectfully petition your Committee, and the House of 
Representatives, to amend said Senate Bill 2352, by adding after the 
words "competent stenographic reporter, who shall" in the fifth line 
upon page one of said bill, the following, '-before appointment, upon 
an examination before said judge, be required to write new matter from 
dictation, at a rate of not less than one hundred and fifty words per 
minute for a period of five cansecutive minutes and afterwards correctly 
transcribe the same;" 

And, by adding at the beginning of the sixth line on page one, 
before the words "be known" the following, "such reporter shall." 

KENDRICK C. HILL, President, Trenton, N. J. 

J. D. CAMPBELL, Secretary, Official Court Reporter, Spartanburg, 
S. C. 

O. C. GASTON, Vice-President, Official Reporter, Tabor, Iowa. 

L. E. BONTZ, Vice-President, Official Court Reporter, San Jose, Cal. 

F. O. HOFFMAN, Official Court Reporter, Mobile, Ala., Chairman, 
Committee on Legislation. 

JOS. H. YOUNG, Official Stenographer, Oberlin, Kansas. 

PETER P. McLOUGHLIN, Court of General Sessions, New York. 

RICHARD A. MABEY, Stenographer, U. S. Courts, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

FRANK H. BURT, Official Reporter, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Legislation. 

I have also received from our President, Mr. Small, a 
communication in regard to the bill, in which he suggests 
my conferring with some of the members of our association 
as to the merits of the act. I have thought it best, there- 
fore, to bring it before you all in this way, with the hope 
that the association will take some official action in regard 
to it, in the way of urging upon our New England Congress- 
men the desirability of amending it so that the defects may 
be eliminated. 
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I can add little to what has been so .ably set forth in the 
first paper read this afternoon, as to the desirability of extend- 
ing the competitive-examination idea to the appointment of 
official stenographers; so I will simply say that I agree 
heartily with what was there presented to you, and with the 
memorial which I have just read; and I will proceed with 
what I consider some other defects in the bill. 

First, there is no provision for traveling expenses, which 
in some districts might be quite excessive and a very 
important consideration. This, I believe, needs no argument. 

Second, is the provision for furnishing transcripts without 
compensation, at the direction of the Court, to be filed with 
the Clerk of the Court; and with this I may class the third 
objection, which is the furnishing of transcripts to the Dis- 
trict Attorney in criminal cases and actions and suits in 
which the United States is a party, which the act provides 
shall be done without charge. It is probable that those who 
drew the bill did not consider the immense amount of un- 
compensated work which these provisions might entail. 
When we reflect on the fact that it takes about three times 
as long to write out a transcript even under favorable con- 
ditions, as it does to take it down in shorthand, we can eas- 
ily compute the immense amount of labor which could be im- 
posed upon the official stenographer, in spite of any pro- 
testations or remonstrances. If the District Attorney or 
the Judge should be inclined to take even a reasonable 
advantage of these portions of the act, no human being could 
stand the strain which would ensue. These provisions 
should be stricken out of the bill entirely. 

Section Five provides another very objectionable condition, 
which is that the reporter is made practically a private 
secretary or amanuensis of the Judge. This also, while in 
case of a reasonably-disposed Judge it would not be onerous, 
might on the other hand, even with the best-intentioned 
Judge, be taken advantage of to the great disadvantage of 
the reporter. I might also cite as objectionable the com- 
paratively small salary and the cutting in two of the price 
for carbon copies. These, however, would not be so serious 
objections; and it is improbable that the bill could be carried 
through successfully if a higher salary were named. 

1 believe the court duties of an official stenographer are 
all that should be required of him in return for his salary. 
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I can see how, under double pressure from both the Court and 
the District Attorney, a position such as this bill establishes 
might become an unbearable burden. There is no other 
position, with the exception of that of the Judge himself, 
which requires so constant attention and so ceaseless applica- 
tion. At the risk of being prolix and of being accused of 
"carrying coals to Newcastle,'* I wish to call to your minds 
something which is not new or novel to you in the least, 
since it is, I believe, a faithful description of what many of 
us are doing day by day, week by week, year by year. After 
you have considered my rehearsal of the daily duties of an 
ordinary court stenographer, I believe you will agree with 
me that a bill which in addition to calling for the exercise 
of the ability and talent which such a position requires, 
prescribes further an unknoyvn and unlimited quantity of un- 
recompensed labor is defective, and should be remedied. 

THE SILENT MAN. 

If one has occasion to step into any courtroom where a 
session of the Massachusetts Superior Court is being held, 
he will see in full working order what is perhaps in many 
respects the most important portion of the judicial system of 
our commonwealth. Here we may see the machinery of 
the law in active operation. The dignified justice seated on 
the Bench, calmly hearing the testimony and dispassionately 
weighing it in mind; the clerk with his documents spread 
around him; the court officers, ready to preserve the order 
and decorum appropriate to the halls of justice; the witness 
on the stand, timid, bold, or indifferent, volubly pouring forth 
his story at the request of his counsel or evasively avoiding a 
reply to the opposing attorney; the counsel on both sides, 
alert to take advantage of every opportunity, skilfully lead- 
ing on their own witnesses or sharply cross-examining those 
on the other side; the array of lawyers within the bar, watch- 
ing the proceedings; the crowd of spectators on the back 
settees, following with interest each detail of the trial; — all 
of these are familiar sights to those who have occasion to 
visit courtrooms. But there is still another actor in this 
diversified drama of right and wrong, of law and equity, of 
claims and counterclaims. A little to one side you will see a 
silent man sitting at a little table, with pen in hand, who 
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follows each spoken word with swift and noiseless movements, 
recording impartially the words of wisdom, wit, and folly 
which follow each other in rapid succession. Witnesses 
come and go, lawyers question and cross-question, object and 
argue, the Court quietly announces his rulings, one case is 
ended and another begins; and through it all the silent man 
writes, writes, writes, unceasingly and with unslackened 
speed. Few of those who look upon him realize that they 
are beholding as near an approach to a miracle as unaided 
human hands and brains have thus far accomplished. There 
are many who hold that all who write shorthand are steno- 
graphers; who class the sixteen-year-old girl, painfully and 
and slowly putting down in awkward symbols the carefully 
and deliberately dictated letter of the business man, at a 
speed little excelling that of a skilful penman, with him who 
through years of study and unremitting toil has gained the 
wonderful art of verbatim reporting. As well compare 
your six-year-old child, thumping on her toy piano, with the 
marvelous masters of music who hold the world entranced 
with their skill and genius. The ability of the one is as far 
removed from the ability of the other as the humblest motor- 
man on the Boston Elevated is from the President and guid- 
ing spirit of that vast corporation. 

Let me give you an idea of what is required of a court 
reporter. The average rate of speaking which he must 
record word for word in his notebook is one hundred and 
fifty words per minute. To be sure, this speed is sometimes 
slackened to a hundred, but often increased to two hundred; 
and this average speed must be kept up hour after hour 
under any and all conditions, with any and all kinds of lan- 
guage. The words of the English language as used in 
ordinary speech will average at least five letters to a word. 
These five letters in the ordinary longhand will require at 
least twenty distinct motions of the pen. The useful art of 
shorthand has condensed this to an average of three move- 
ments to a word. In other words, in order to write legible 
shorthand at the rate of 1 50 words per minute the writer 
must skilfully execute certain characters requiring 450 dis- 
tinct movements of the pen to a minute, and must keep up 
this enormous speed hour after hour if need be. Often a 
whole day's work will consist of unbroken testimony. Those 
unfamiliar with our duties say the pay we receive is exorbi- 
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tant because we are actually working in court only five and 
one-half hours. True, but in those five and one-half hours 
very often there is no rest for the stenographer, and if we 
take the trouble to perform a simple act of multiplication we 
find his flying fingers have recorded in that short day of 
apparently easy work, a total of fifty thousand words, involv- 
ing one hundred and fifty thousand distinct movements of 
the pen. The fabled labors of Hercules sink into insigni- 
ficance as compared with what he has accomplished. Every 
day he sets down an amount of matter equal to a respectable- 
sized novel. The pages of the notebooks he fills in a year, if 
placed continuously, would stretch from the Gilded Dome to 
Senator Lodge's home in Nahant. If the characters were in 
one continuous line it would reach from the farthest point of 
Cape Cod to the most distant of the Berkshire Hills, and 
span the whole of this good old Commonwealth with the 
mystic symbols of the silent scribe. No one human being could 
speak the words he must unceasingly and uncomplainingly 
write. A palsied tongue and a paralyzed throat would end 
the speaker's efforts in a few days or weeks; yet the hand of 
the ready writer toils on, guided by an intelligent brain, and 
supplemented by an ear that must hear and recognize each 
and every utterance, whether it be the burr of the Scotchman, 
the brogue of the Irishman, the lisp of the Welshman, the 
broad accent of the Englishman, or the nasal drawl of our 
own New England. The broken speech of the Russian Jew, 
the liquid patois of the swarthy son of sunny Italy, the gut- 
tural growl of the German, and the mincing tongue of the 
Frenchman all mingle in one ever-changing lingual pot-pourri, 
that puzzles alike the Judge, the lawyers, and the listeners, 
but which the stenographer must get whether or not. The 
loquacious native of the Emerald Isle is checked in his tor- 
rent of words by the remark from the Judge, "The witness 
talks so fast the Court can not understand him; will the sten- 
ographer please read the answer.^" or, the sunburned daugh- 
ter of the Mediterranean, who amply makes up in rapidity 
of utterance for her imperfect knowledge of our vernacular, 
fails to make herself understood by Counsel, who turn non- 
chalantly to the silent worker, and say, "Mr. Reporter, will 
you kindly read what the witness said.?" 

But enough of this side of the picture; there is another 
view I wish to present to you; another Herculean labor, 
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skilfully performed and scantily recompensed, which awaits 
the silent man at the end of his day's work in Court, — ^the 
transcription of his notes. Fortunately not all that goes 
down in those never-ending notebooks has to be rewritten for 
the eye of the judge or the lawyers. There is an end to the 
endurance of even stenographers, and I fear that no human 
being with human nerves and human need for sleep and rest 
could cope with that task. But a fairly generous portion has 
to be transcribed on the writing-machine; and again the tired 
fingers must fly in swift staccato until the work is accom- 
plished. Most of this work must of necessity be done at 
night, by the flickering flame of the gas jet or the incan- 
des.cent brilliance of the electric light. Far into the night 
must the click of the typewriter keys and the drone of the 
dictator extend. The judge and the lawyers, the witnesses 
and the spectators, can goto their homes and enjoy the quiet 
of their firesides or that recreation of mind which is equally 
beneficial to the body; but the stenographer must work 
though nerves throb and pulses flag, though tired eyes will 
close rebelliously, and the faithful hands almost refuse to do 
the bidding of the exhausted brain. And yet good lawyers 
have been known to say that our prices are exorbitant. 
But it is the price of blood! It is the giving of one's 
vitality, both of mind and body, of a mind and a body 
trained and educated to a point beyond which danger lies. 
And what a training and what an education! The whole 
range of the sciences are comprised in the knowledge that a 
good court stenographer must acquire. Today comes the 
skilled physician with his expert testimony and his learned 
disquisitions upon hystero-neurasthenia and cerebro-spinal- 
meningitis, ransacking the dead past ,of Rome and Greece for 
terms to fit modern ailments and fin-de-siecle surgery. To- 
morrow the electrician with his talk of mysterious elements 
and forces; his microfarads and his electrostatics. Again the 
mechanical expert glibly describing the complicated con- 
struction and workings of appliances and instruments whose 
very names are familiar only to the initiated. Add to a 
knowledge of these various subjects sufficient at least to 
recognize their nomenclature, a fair knowledge of the classics, 
a familiarity with the most important modern languages, a 
fair amount of legal learning, a reading wide enough to 
recognize a quotation and assign it to its source, whether it 
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be Shakespeare, Browning, the Bible, or the Zend-Avesta, a 
perfect knowledge of geography, a modicum of history, a 
fluency with figures and an absolute command of the intri- 
cacies of English speech, — spelling, punctuation, and grammar 
— and you have the foundation of a stenographic career, on 
which ten or twenty years active practice of your profession 
will perhaps enable you to build the superstructure of success. 

THE ROYAL ROAD. 

WILLIAM B. WRIGHT, BOSTON, MASS. 

Not long ago, a man who earns a living by the use he 
makes of phonography, was bewailing the lack of success in 
his work, and said to me, "Are you going to have your boy 
learn shorthand?" "Yes, I am," I answered. "Well," said 
he, "I'll not have mine. He'll not go through what I have 
had to put up with." Here was a striking subject for con- 
sideration — a man who earned the best pay he could prob- 
ably secure at any calling, through the practice of phono- 
graphy, resolving to withhold from his son one of the most 
useful accomplishments, — an art which has been used by 
young persons as a stepping stone to higher work and 
greater pay in thousands of instances here in New England 
during the past half century. I soon gauged that man if 
not as a fool, at least a "very poor stick" for the head of a 
household. Everyone who is awake knows that giving a 
boy the mastery of shorthand is equipping him with one of 
of the most sure and valuable aids to gaining an honorable 
livelihood in any part of the world where the English language 
is spoken. Not that only; shorthand is peculiarly a mental 
discipline; its gives its users a diction far wider and richer 
than that of the ordinary business man; it quickens the per- 
ception and stimulates the brain, and thus widens the intel- 
lectual grasp. Hence it directly puts its possessor upon a 
higher plane than that ever reached by most of his fellows. 
To male stenographers who have reached the age of twenty- 
five years argument on this subject ought to be unnecessary. 

But there are young people who will find fitter work in 
other fields than the phonographic. We have all seen men 
at the pen who ought to be at the plow; and grumblers and 
growlers there are in plenty, whatever walk in life their feet 
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follow. Does teaching a boy shorthand in truth mean that 
he is destined for the rest of his life to be a repeater only, a 
mere recorder of the words of others? Of course it does 
not. Shorthand is a means to an end; that end is high anid 
holy, may be, as any ever aspired to by man or woman. 
Shorthand is not a profession, as I view it. A reporter is 
not a member ot the learned professions any more than a 
photographer is an artist to be ranked with poets, painters, 
and sculptors. Painters and sculptors have dreams; they 
originate; the poets, too, create, — they interpret nature. Do 
we.^ We are but speaking-tubes or wires, over or through 
which utterances, and often very rubbishy utterances too, 
are published to the world. Sometimes the reporter will 
be likened to a megaphone, for he magnifies into shouts, so 
to speak, what he reports, and spreads it farther than it 
would ever go — and generally in better form — without his 
instrumentality. It is an axiom in newspaper offices that 
the severest cut you can inflict upon the generality of poli- 
ticians, for example, is to ignore what they say — decline to 
print their speeches and interviews. This treatment always 
works wonders, — speedily too. Try it and see for your- 
selves. And I harbor a hope that the wide circulation 
which the present essay is sure to attain when once the 
observant public gets wind of it — I use the word "wind" here in 
its figurative sense wholly — will lead reporters gently out of 
the hat-in-hand attitude which they too often assume in the 
presence of imposing magnates from City Hall and the 
State House to the erect and independent posture more 
befitting their true worth and dignity in the world. 

There have been so many papers written and so much 
arid advice scattered afar as to how and when to learn short- 
hand — and forget everything else — that I forbear, especially 
in this impressive presence, to add to the views already given 
by my felicitous fellow authors in the various shorthand 
magazines of the United States. 

You have all read of the merry old monarch who asked 
the court tutor if there wasn't some easy way of mastering 
Euclid. "There's no royal road to learning. Sire," said the 
tutor, and his majesty was constrained to tackle the fourth 
proposition, or go over the asses* bridge upon all fours just 
as slowly and laboriously as the poorest peasant boy. But 
what I have in mind is to submit a few notions about doing 
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our work well — the art of doing our best — reading up "in 
night's consoling calm" on subjects of which we have to 
write; calling our trade, as Emerson suggests, by its most 
modest name, and, more fully incorporating the manly, sen- 
sible, and liberal spirit into the doing of our everyday work, 
— seeking, in short, the Royal road, which phrase, being 
interpreted, means the high road traveled by all republicans 
in a free democracy, who believe that the world is wide 
enough for us all; that jealousy and avarice and hot haste 
after work secured only to be farmed out, for illustration, 
upon a basis of 20 per cent, commission, are manifestations 
repugnant to the young workers of today. 

In one of the most notable addresses made by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, chief justice of our Supreme Court, the 
scholarly, high-toned son of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who wrote "The Chambered Nautilus,** he refers to the 
French courtiers of the old regime as ^^nten who cared nothing 
for their lives'^ In our calling it seems to me we should 
imbibe something of the chivalrous spirit. Money not only 
is not everything, in reality money is nothing. That familiar 
saying often repeated in the small towns of New England 
as the advice of a farmer to his boy who was setting out to 
Boston, "Get money, son, honestly if you can, but get it^^ is 
one of the most mischievous expressions ever vented any- 
where. It has been the basis of the excuse of many a poor 
boy, who, yielding to temptation, has filched the bank's 
funds and tried his itching palm in speculation which was to 
make or break him. . I have known young men even in our 
line hereabout to grow grey and bald prematurely under 
the strain of work by night at hours when they ought to be 
asleep, and by eating cheap lunches, standing like horses at 
a counter, when sitting in easy chairs, leisurely putting away 
hearty dinners or suppers at the sumptuous hostelry of the 
late George Young, would be an indulgence none too good 
for them. 

The practice of shorthand reporting, the necessary con- 
centration of thought, the continuous activity of head and 
hand, the nervous strain one is always under especially in 
court reporting, to get all that is said by the witness, by the 
counsel, by the judge or judges, and to be able to read it 
publicly^ loudly^ correctly^ before a whole roomful of specta- 
tors, is something no lawyer, no witness, no judge, no man 
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or woman who has not been himself or herself a court re- 
porter, can fully comprehend. 

I have come from a legislative committee hearing which 
lasted nearly three hours, feeling wholly used up, for there 
is no harder strain put upon a reporter than taking state 
house hearings. Every one, petitioners, remonstrants, the 
committee itself, is in what a rather rattled reporter once 
called a "h — 1 of a hurry," and no sooner is one glib witness 
through with his story than another equally well cocked and 
primed jumps up and fires off his fusilade of phrases. Often 
these hearings deal with extremely technical matter, as wit- 
ness the hearings this year upon the extermination of the 
gypsy moth, or those before the Committee on Manufactures 
upon the making of gas or the generation of electricity. 

Imagine then, brethren, the mess he makes of his system 
who feeds himself on the cold pie and colder skim milk of 
the Spas of Boston! No one who habitually does that sort 
of thing will last long. Is life worth the living on such 
terms.^ Does he not defeat the prime purpose of his labor 
who does not feed well after the exhaustion of two or three 
hours rapid notetaking.^ I have spoken of feeling "all caved 
in" as the hungry Ethiopian says, after such a tussle. At 
such times and for an hour or two thereafter, a fellow doesn't 
care much whether school keeps or not. He is cross and 
touchy and the sight of some one he doesn't like, be he credi- 
tor or debtor, induces curdling thoughts of strangulation and 
blood! The best relief I ever found for such a degree of 
dilapidation is a generous dinner, deliberately discussed, fol- 
lowed by a small perfecto and a casual call upon one's come- 
liest typewriter operator. This combination under favoring 
auspices, including half an hour's gossip about one's neigh- 
bors, generally works wonders! And I speak from the 
varied experiences reaching back for well nigh a quarter of 
a century. 

Mr. Yerrinton, our first president of this association, 
had a remarkable capacity for continuous work, and he sur- 
vived many a severe strain. When we think of getting out 
daily copy before the typewriting machine was invented, 
when all the notes had to be written in as plain a hand as 
possible, with steel pens, and the only means of short cutting 
was to dictate to other shorthand writers in rotation, we get 
some idea how the backs and eyes of the old reporters must 
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have curved and ached over the tables as the weary hours 
of night wore on. In 1872 I was often of a company of 
six note takers in Mr. Yerrinton's little office in Pemberton 
Sqtiare; and I recall an instance when Mr. James E. Mun- 
son was summoned from New York to help our chief on an 
important trial in the United States Court where daily copy 
^was called for. Mr. Charles E. Barnes was associated with 
Mr. Yerrinton then, and later Mr. E. R. Gardiner of Provi- 
dence, another honored former president of this association, 
joined him. 

To all these men it was clearly apparent that this work 
could not be kept up by men who drank inordinately or lost 
sleep or gave up to any fori^i of dissipation. As the New 
York Sun repeatedly points out, hard work seldom kills 
people. It is what is undertaken after the legitimate day's 
work is done that is too often the means of our collapse. 

Passing now to the cheering prospects before us, this it 
may be said, that our craft is in a better date the world over 
than it has been since Tyro tried the trade and gave his 
name everlastingly to amateur effort. Today we form clubs 
and associations of stenographers, dine, wine, and read 
essays. Today there is not only a wider demand of short- 
hand writers, but, I think better pay given for good work 
than ever before. The art opens a broad and inviting field 
for woman. And it is more easily done than ever before, 
by reason of the services of clever girls with their typewriting 
machines, the duplicating process, and the use of the grapho- 
phone. The latter especially, promises the greatest results 
when the girls who use typewriters can be induced to give 
it a patient trial. Certainly to the busy reporter it offers a 
saving of one-third of his time. 

In conclusion, let me say that I appreciate the intelligently 
directed energy which has brought about a revival of this 
association of shorthanders — the very first move in the for- 
mation of which the writer himself made, promptly seconded 
by our dear friend, Mr. Burt — and I hope that year by year 
we shall all take a deeper interest in it, and through it, in 
the welfare and progress of our fellow members who are 
associated with us in this important and honorable vocation. 
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THE BANQUET. 

After an hour of social coi ^ersation the convention pro- 
ceeded to the banquet hall of the hotel, marching in with 
the accompaniment of delightful music, and about fifty 
members and guests sat down to the following excellent 
dinner: 

..MENU.. 

Little Neck Clams on Shell. 

Mock Turtle 

Otiyes 

Fillet of Turbot, HoUandaLi Sauce 
Iced Cucumbera Windsor Potatoes 

Turkey, Cranberry Sauce Spring Lamb with Currant Jelly 

Yiotoria Potatoes French Peas 

Chicken in Casses Toulouse Peaches Imperial, Claret Sauce 

Charlotte Russe 
Harlequin Ice Cream Fruit- Wine Jelly 

Frozen Pudding 

Assorted Cakes 

Fruits 
Water Wafers Pineapple Cheese 

Coffee 

During the banquet the following musical program was 
rendered: 

MUSICAL PROGRAM 

ALICE £. STARRETT MARIE MEYER 

Violinist Pianist 

Two-Step— "The Scoicher" 

Selection — "Mignon" Thomas 

'^Narcissus" Nevin 

Selection— ''Robin Hood" - - - De Koven 

''Love's Dream" Czibulka 

"Perpetual Motion" Bohm 

Selection — '*A Runaway Girl" - - - - Caryll 



At 7.30 Vice-President Burt called for the attention of the 
company, and delivered the customary presiding officer's 
address, as follows: 
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METHODS OF FURNISHING DAILY COPY 

BY FRANK H. BURT, OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHER, BOSTON, MASS. 

f 

After the hour which we have just passed in the enjoy- 
ment of dinner and music and friendly converse, and 'before 
the hour of still greater enjoyment which is before us, I find 
myself sandwiched in, as- it were, to present a serious talk 
on a strictly practical matter. It is a hard position to occupy, 
but perhaps it is all right that a matter which touches the 
bread-and-butter side of shorthand should follow close upon 
crackers and cheese. I am to tell you a few details of 
methods of furnishing daily copy, some of which have come 
under my own observation, while others it has been my 
fortune to have a share in applying for the first' time, so far 
as I know, to court reporting. ^ 

We are all inclined to enter upon the task of a daily copy 
case with a little hesitancy and nervousness; and yet we are 
always glad to have them come our way. It is told of Lord 
Brougham, the great English jurist and statesman, that in 
his early career fortune was somewhat tardy in favoring him 
with clients; so that he remarked one day, "They say that 
circumstances alter cases, but I should like to get some cases 
to alter circumstances." We are all only too glad to share 
his. Lordship's wish. 

The advantages of daily copy on a large case are too 
apparent to need mention. From the stenographer's stand- 
point, aside from the profits which he may earn, there is a 
great satisfaction in seeing his notes cleaned up every day 
and in knowing that he will never be called on at an inoppor- 
tune time for a transcript of that day's work.' Then, too, 
there is nothing more vexing than to take all alone a long 
case, merely' getting out from day to day such extracts as are 
\^anted; for three times out of four each side will want 
something entirely different from the other, and each party 
usually demands more than you can do. Then again, if it is 
not written out immediately, you will get a polite call, perhaps, 
two years later in the middle of a busy term, for a report of 
a two weeks' case to be delivered in three days, and the 
transcribing thereof becomes weariness and vexation of spirit 
to yourself, while the unavoidable delay is liable to cause 
great inconvenience to the party giving the order.' 
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To my mind the ideal system of daily copy is that in which 
a single stenographer takes the entire proceedings, while his 
assistants, who can read his notes, transcribe them immedi- 
ately, so that at night he has nothing to do but correct their 
copy. It needless to say that this method demands ideal 
stenographers and ideal assistants, and people of that t)rpe do 
not exist in Boston. The nearest approach I have ever 
heard to such a system is in the reporting of the proceedings 
before committees of the British Parliament, which is 
entirely done by members of the Gurney family, descendants 
of the originator of the Gurney system. The family has 
controlled this branch of shorthand work for more than a 
century, and I am told that the copy goes direct from the 
amanuensis to the printer, so that the reporter merely has to 
read the proof. A like method prevailed in the United 
States Senate during the lifetime of the late Dennis Murphy. 

Here and there in the United States we find a few for- 
tunate stenographers whose notes can be read by their 
assistants, but as we all know, this condition of things is 
exceptional. 

Next to the above method, the system used in the National 
House of Representatives is the best I know of. Five 
stenographers, relieving one another at short intervals, their 
takes averaging 1 1 po words, report the debates arid dictate 
the notes immediately to graphophones, and the full day's 
proceedings are ready for the printer within half an hour 
after adjournment. 

The debates in the French Senate are reported by 1 3 
stenographers, taking two-minute takes and having nearly 
half an hour each for transcribing their notes. They take 
notes standing at a little desk at the foot of the tribune, or 
platform from which the senators speak. Four other steno- 
graphers, known as "reviseurs," take checknotes, a wise 
precaution in view of the great fluency of the average French 
orator. The Italian Parliament has its debates reported by 
a stenographic machine, a phase of shorthand of which we 
know but little in the United States. 

It is, however, more especially of daily copy work in 
Massachusetts, and particularly in the Courts, that I am to 
speak. Before the introduction of the typewriter the only 
assistance which the overtaxed reporter could find was in 
securing the aid of shorthand amanuenses, and with half a 
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dozen good ones it was possible to get out daily copy, though 
in a style which today no one would look at. Mr. J. M. W. 
Yerrinton, in his long career, had a vast experience in work 
of this character, and many a man who has since attained 
prominence was glad to work for him in the capacity of 
amanuensis. One of the most notable among these is General 
Charles H. Taylor, now the publisher of the Boston Daily 
Globe. When daily copy cases were to be reported away 
from Boston, then came the grind. With one assistant, 
each of the two men taking a half day of notes and then 
writing out the testimony in longhand, Mr. Yerrinton re- 
ported a murder trial in Springfield about 1872, furnishing 
full daily copy for three days. It is needless to say that the 
number of hours of rest which the reporters enjoyed could 
undoubtedly have been counted on the fingers of one hand. 

When I entered the shorthand field, the typewriter had 
changed all that. It had become customary to divide the 
work of reporting between five or six stenographers, whose 
takes would average an hour or so apiece, and copy would be 
furnished the next morning. If the hours were fairly short, 
three or four men would suffice. My first daily copy case 
was in the fall of 1887, and was handled under a good deal of 
difficulty. It was a group of water cases against the town of 
Weymouth, tried at Dedham, ten miles from Boston. With 
two other stenographers, each of us taking one long take 
varying from one and one half to two hours, and then return- 
ing to Boston to dictate, the copy was ready every morning 
for three weeks at the opening of court. But it was an awful 
strain for the last man, who not only had to dictate until 
about midnight but was obliged to be on hand with the 
others at 8 A. M., to page and index and bind the copy. 
We never thought at that time of buying paper ready punched, 
or even of providing uniform paper for the case; so each man 
used whatever paper came handy, and it was a grand scramble 
in the morning to punch two or three hundred pages with 
some frightfully dull punches. How we came to be so 
stupid has been a marvel to me ever since. 

It was the spring of 1890 that the idea occurred to me of 
adapting the system used in the House of Representatives 
at Washington to the furnishing of speedy transcripts. I had 
been engaged by a press syndicate to furnish reports of cer- 
tain bribery investigations which were going on at the State 
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House, and the frequent delivery of copy in instalments to 
catch the, afternoon editions was imperative. Getting per- 
mission to put our machines in a committee room, I secured 
two stenographers and three typewriter operators, and by 
taking short takes we were enabled to keep up very nearly with 
the proceedings through the session. The success of the plan 
was evident at once. The relief from the mental strain of a 
long time spent in dictation after a long take was very 
marked, and the satisfaction of the parties for whom the 
work was done was complete. 

Through the following summer I worked for two months 
on another group of water cases, following the old method 
of long takes. While the results were satisfactory, yet the 
mental strain and fatigue was so marked in comparison with 
our experience on the State House hearings that it set us 
considering possible use of the short-take method in court 
proceedings. 

The opportunity offered the next spring. A murder case, 
Commonwealth v. Costello, was coming up for a trial at 
Springfield. Rev. F. G. Morris, official stenographer for 
Hampden County, was engaged by Attorney General Pills- 
bury to furnish the report, and was assisted by myself and 
Messrs. W. L. Haskel and E. VV. Harnden. Taking notes 
for about five minutes each at the start, proceeding at once 
to a room near by where our typewriters were placed and 
dictating our takes, relieving one another as fast as we were 
at liberty, and rarely leaving anybody to take notes for more 
than ten or fifteen minutes, we delivered copy every hour or so 
during the day and had the complete report bound and 
indexed in less than two hours after adjournment. 

The practical utility and advantages of this method were 
instantly recognized. About a year later, on conferring 
with Attorney General Pillsbury as to doing the same work 
at another murder trial, I was gratified to hear him say, 
"If it cannot be done in this way it is not worth doing at 
all." 

The second case with which I was connected where the 
short-take system was used, was Commonwealth v. Coy, 
tried at Pittsfield in the winter of 1892. On this occasion, 
at Mr. Morris' suggestion, we employed an assistant especi- 
ally to sort and page copy and do other clerical duties, an 
arrangement which was found to be of great advantage and 
which has been followed ever since. 
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One or two incidents of the Coy trial are not easy to for- 
get. The crime had been committed with an ax, and the 
victim was frightfully cut to pieces. It was a little disturb- 
ing to the nerves, upon coming to the reporter's table in the 
middle of the session, to find a hideous grinning skull lying 
beside the place where your note book must rest; but I 
should add that it was only a "property" skull, and not that 
of the murdered man. During the argument we entered and 
left the court room by the door nearest the jury. When 
just about to open the door at one point in the argument, I 
was startled by a thunderous bang upon the door, the result 
of a vigorous blow delivered against it with the fatal axe in the 
hands of the prisoner's counsel, who little dreamed how in 
in emphasizing a point he had come near making a vacancy 
in the stenographic corps. A few hours later the Attorney 
General was explaining to the jury how the fatal blow must 
have been delivered upon the head at a certain angle, which 
demonstrated, he said, that the murder was committed under 
circumstances which bore out the truth of the government's 
theory of deliberate murder. *'And if you don't believe it, 
gentlemen," he added, in impressive tones, "when you go 
to your jury room, try the experiment for yourselves!" 

Commonwealth v. Trefethen, a widely known case, in 
which the present Secretary of the Navy, Hon. John D. 
Long, conducted through the two trials an ultimately suc- 
cessful defense, was the next murder trial in which I was 
employed. Here it became necessary to put on five stenog- 
raphers, because of the rapidity of Mr. Long's cross-examina- 
tion. With the increased force there was no trouble in hav- 
ing the morning report ready before two o'clock and the after- 
noon report frequently within half an hour after adjourment. 
Hitherto the government had paid for copies for the prosecu- 
tion and defense; with this trial began the practice of furnish- 
ing a copy to the Court also, and the rule has been followed 
ever since. 

The year 1893 brought four murder trials in this State, 
most noteworthy among them being the Lizzie Borden case, 
tried at New Bedford in June. A syndicate of Boston news- 
papers took a carbon copy of the entire proceedings. The 
trial was memorable from the appearance of the present 
attorney general, Hon. H. M. Knowlton, as senior prosecut- 
ing counsel, and of Ex-Governor George D. Robinson as senior 
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counsel for the defense. Those \yho have reported trials in 
which Mr. Knowlton has figured will not need to be told the 
two extremes of emotion which his presence arouses in the 
stenographer. The very memory of some of those terrific 
cross-examinations brings a chill to the right hand of the 
swiftest; while in listening to the thrilling passages and 
eloquent appeals in his closing argument, one becomes so 
absorbed and impressed that it is with real regret that he 
ceases taking notes when relieved, only wishing that it was 
his fortune to take the entire argument. 

The trial of Thomas Bram, for murder on the high seas, 
took place in the United States Circuit Court in December, 
1 896, and the short-take method was employed successfully. 
This case was of unusual difficulty, both from the great 
variety of nautical terms used, and from the imperfect English 
spoken by the members of the crew. It will be remembered 
that after conviction the judgment was reversed by the 
United States Supreme Court and a second trial was held in 
1898. The second trial was reported by Walter Rogers, 
Richard H. Jones and W. B. Wright, Messrs. Rogers and 
Jones dictating to the phonograph, a method which they have 
followed with great success for many years. 

In connection with the second Bram trial the experience 
of the reporters of the first trial will be of value to record. 
The government desired to introduce certain testimony given 
by the prisoner Bram at the first trial, on which the United 
States Attorney proposed to argue that the prisoner had 
made various very important admissions. This was to go in 
as part of the case in chief. Each stenographer who worked 
on the first trial was called to the District Attorney's office 
several weeks in advance and was asked if he could say that 
the transcript furnished at the first trial was an exact copy 
of his notes. Not one of the stenographers, I believe, had 
actually compared the testimony word for word with the 
original notes. We were all required to do so as speedily as 
possible, and this proved to be a matter of a good many 
hours, the trial having occupied some three weeks. 

When the trial came on the whole stenographic force of 
the former trial were duly summoned and kept in attendance 
for as short a time as could be expected, — though much 
longer than we liked, — and finally were called to the witness 
stand one by one, each one in turn testifying that he took 
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a portion of the testimony at the previous trial, that he took 
it correctly, that he never ceased taking notes until the 'next 
man was ready to begin, and that the transcript which the 
United States Attorney had had been compared by him with 
the original notes and was correct. This formality completed, 
the Government undertook to prove the alleged admissions 
of Bram by the testimony of the stenographers who took the 
particular portions of the evidence. Objection was promptly 
made, on the ground that it was in effect compelling the 
prisoner to furnish evidence against himself. After a long 
discussion the objection was overruled, the defendant ex- 
cepted — and the testimony offered was withdrawn. The 
preparations were not wholly unavailing, however, for one or 
two of the stenographers were afterwards recalled by the 
defense to testify to alleged inconsistencies in the testimony 
of one or two of the government witnesses. After Bram 
had testified, the government in rebuttal again called the 
stenographers to testify to certain points in his testimony 
which were claimed to be inconsistent with his latest testi- 
mony. In every case, however, as I remember it, the Court 
found the alleged contradictions to be on immaterial matters, 
or else to be in reality not inconsistent, and everything that 
the stenographers testified to was stricken' out. Thus ended 
the most peculiar experience upon the witness stand which 
ever fell to the lot of Boston stenographers. 

This experience convinced me of the importance of an 
immediate comparison of the transcript with the notes. It 
takes but a trifle longer time than to read the notes over 
without comparison, and when once done you are prepared 
to testify at any future time to the absolute accuracy of the 
transcript. 

About thirty capital cases have been reported on the short- 
take system in the nine years since its introduction. Only a 
few civil cases have been handled in this way. The most 
important of these was the so-called subway explosion case, 
Koplan V. Metropolitan Construction Company et al., in 
which was sought to be determined the liability for the gas 
explosion at the corner of Tremont and Boylston streets 
on the line of the Boston subway, during its construction, 
whereby some ten lives were lost and nearly one hundred 
people injured. The trial occupied nearly seven weeks and 
the transcript made 4460 pages, five copies being made of 
everything, and extra copies of portions of the proceedings. 
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Having thus looked over the history of the introduction 
of this method of furnishing daily copy, a brief outline of the 
detail of the system in actual operation may be useful. At 
the opening of each day's session the stenographer in charge 
gives directions to his assistants as to the order in which they 
are to begin their wo^k. The first stenographer takes 
enough notes to fill as nearly as possible two pages of copy. 
The second reporter sits beside him, and at a signal given by 
a nod begins writing at the instant that the first man stops. 
The third reporter follows in like manner after a space of 
about five minutes, when he is relieved. The fourth reporter 
continues his take until No. i has dictated and compared 
his notes and has returned to relieve him. So the work goes 
on, the stenographers succeeding each other in regular rota- 
tion. Unless the testimony goes in with great rapidity it is 
usually practicable to complete the transcript of a take and 
be ready to return to the court in one's regular turn in such 
time that no take will exceed ten minutes. Of course great 
care must be taken in changing places and no one should 
stop taking notes until he sees that the man who follows him 
is beginning to write. While a ruling on the admission of 
testimony is pending the stenographer who took the question 
under discussion should not leave the court room until the 
ruling is made, so that he may be on hand to read the ques- 
tion if called upon; unless the discussion is manifestly going 
to be a prolonged one, when he may write the question in 
longhand and leave it for 'his successor to read. 

It is necessary to have cool-headed stenographers, and 
typewriter operators who can work in the midst of a noise 
like that of a sawmill; for it is usually practicable to secure 
only one room in the court house, and indeed it is much more 
convenient to have all the corps near together. The assistant 
who is employed to attend the clerical part of the work should 
be a person of executive ability, strictly accurate at figures, 
and capable of attending to innumerable details without 
getting rattled. Preferably she should be a typewriter 
operator, so that she may assist in making corrections or any 
other work that an emergency may demand. At the begin- 
ning of each day she prepares in a book which she keeps for 
the purpose a blank form in which the details of the day's 
work are to be entered. In the first column she enters the 
letters of the alphabet, by which the various takes are to be 
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indicated. The next column is kept for the reporters, 
the third for the hour and minute at which they go to the 
court room to begin their several takes, and the fourth col- 
umn for the number of words in the take. Each man (or 
woman) should register his name in the book as he starts to 
take his place in the court room, and should then enter in 
his own note book the letter designating that place. If this 
is neglected, there is liable to be delay and confusion in find- 
ing out whether Jones' take follows Smith's, or whether 
Smith relieved Brown. The assistant must enter the time 
of the beginning of each take and keep a careful eye on the 
clock, and if the stenographer on duty is going to be left in 
court more than ten minutes, she must order the next man 
to relieve him promptly, even though his own take may not 
be fully dictated. 

As soon as a take is written out it should be immediately 
compared with the notes, and while the stenographer who 
took it is in court his typewriter should make the correction 
and count the words. Of course, in long takes the number 
of words can be estimated with substantial accuracy. 
Delay in correcting a single take may set back the putting to- 
gether of the copy an hour or more. When corrected the 
copy is turned over to the assistant and the number of words 
entered in her book, and as early in the day as possible the 
assistant should begin assorting and paging the copy. The 
shape in which it comes to her will be about like this: 
Brown having the first take, turns in pages /A and 2 A. 
Smith, who follows him, has page iB, 2B and 3B, which will 
be repaged 3, 4, and 5. Then comes Jones, with iC, 2C and 
3C, which become 6, 7, and 8, and Williams, the fourth man, 
iD, 2D, 3D and 4D, renumbered 9, 10, 11 and 12. Brown 
goes in again for the E take; his pages being all marked E 
and for this take he very likely gets 5 pages, which will be 
numbered from 13 to 17 inclusive. Then Smith takes his 
turn with iF to 5F inclusive, or 18 to 22. So the work 
proceeds through the day. Of course great care is necessary 
on the part of the assistant to avoid mixing takes. The 
typewriter should page her copy in the upper left hand corner, 
adding the stenographer's initials, which is of great assistance 
in avoiding mistakes in the proper order of takes and in 
identifying the copy afterwards. 

The covers should be prepared the first thing in the morn- 
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ing. Sometimes the covers are printed, or a rubber stamp 
may be made with the title of the case. Rubber type would 
be convenient for this purpose. Rubber stamps to mark the 
copies "The Court", "Government", and "Defense" before 
they are delivered, are useful, and a rubber dating stamp is 
also convenient. Attorneys usually like to have the date, 
together with the day of the week, conspicuously marked at 
the top of the cover, and the number of the volume in large 
figures at the upper left hand corner. Attention to these 
details will save a great amount of time and confusion in the 
course of a long trial, when the record is spread over many 
volumes. We usually page the copy in pencil; a numbering 
machine makes a neater page, but takes more time. The 
paging is usually carried on consecutively through the case, 
so that if the entire report is to be permanently bound, repag- 
ing will not be needed. 

The marking of exhibits is important and troublesome. 
A list should be made as fast as they are put in and should 
be left lying on the stenographer's table, so that each man 
may always know what the next number is. (To show how 
far we come from reaching the ideal, I may as well confess 
that I have never been able to accomplish this without some 
confusion in any long case, for it is one of the hardest things 
to remember in the whole system.) A rubber numbering 
stamp for marking the exhibits, with the number either 
changing automatically or changed by turning a wheel, is 
of great assistance. 

Following these rules, copy can be ready for delivery, if 
required, at the opening of the afternoon session. But, for 
the sake of your digestion and peace of mind, don't under- 
take to do it unless insisted upon. It is much better for 
the stenographers to go to lunch promptly at i P. M., and 
deliver the entire day's proceeding in one volume at night. 
There is no trouble ordinarily in turning in the whole report, 
perhaps 200 pages, in an hour to an hour and a half after 
adjournment, A day's work in a capital trial in this State 
often amounts to 53,000 words. The hours are ordinarily 
from 9 A. M. to i P. M. and from 2.15 to 5 P. M., with a 
short recess in the middle of each session. From the length 
of the session it will be seen that it would not be practicable 
to do as is often done in New York, where one man takes 
the whole report and dictates to shorthand amanuenses after- 
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wards. Somehow or other it is not practicable in Massa- 
chusetts to get perfectly reliable shorthand amanuenses for 
the transcribing of court notes. As soon as they become 
sufficiently expert they are usually able to get all the court 
reporting they want to do themselves. 

Mr. George R. Bishop. In New York they frequently 
divide the work between two men, one taking the morning 
session and the other the afternoon session. 

Mr. Burt. In cases where many copies are required I 
have found that the ''Onionskin" paper and the "Cobweb" 
carbon give the best results and are reliable for six or eight 
copies. The typewriter should have a moderately hard roller. 
I have seen many kinds of typewriters used side by side 
in these cases, and it is the simple truth to say that the 
Remington has always stood first, both in number of words 
written and in excellence of work. 

The assistant should keep a regular account with each 
stenographer, posting the various takes to each man's account 
as soon as the number of words is entered on her general 
table. At the end of the day she should add the number of 
words as originally reported, and check up the footings of the 
individual accounts thereby. If this is not attended to, there 
will be a long piece of work to verify the accounts at the end 
of the trial, when perhaps the operators are scattered. But 
if this is carefully attended to, the bill may be made out with- 
in an hour after the verdict, and it has been my experience 
that the prompt rendering of the bill goes a great way toward 
insuring speedy payment. 

It is always desirable to incorporate in the report the re- 
quests for rulings in the form presented. Every document 
offered in evidence should appear in full, and also all cita- 
tions from authorities read in the course of legal discussions. 

In capital trials, after the jury have gone out, one steno- 
grapher at least remains on duty to take any instructions 
which the Court may have to give the jury before their 
agreement, and to take the proceedings at the rendering of 
the verdict. I know of no more trying situation for the 
stenographer than the awful moment when the jury and 
prisoner are confronted with each other, while the foreman 
is called on to utter the words which mean life or death. 

In common with every one else in the court room, the 
stenographer feels the awful solemity of the situation as he 
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has never felt it during the trial, but no matter how it may 
affect him, he must control his pen sufficiently to transfer to 
paper, probably in characters which bear witness to his mental 
strain, the fateful words "Guilty," or "Not guilty. * 

A curious feature of the short-take method is that the 
stenographer hears a singularly fragmentary story as the case 
proceeds, and gets a very imperfect idea of the details. In 
one take he hears the civil engineer's explanation of a plan of 
the scene of the tragedy; in the next, the medical examiner 
is describing the fatal wounds; in the next, a witness who 
was riding by on a bicycle caught a glimpse of a strange man 
hastening along the road, but whether it was the prisoner or 
the victim the stenographer can't get the slightest idea. 

The fatal encouoter is being described, the blow is about 
to be struck — and the next stenographer taps the man at the 
table on his shoulder, and he leaves the room without hearing 
how the thing happened. The alibi breaks in two just at 
the vital point; a witness is about to be confronted with his 
testimony at the inquest, which may entirely change the 
aspect of his history, but the man who takes the first part of 
the examination never knows what the discrepancy was, for 
he is relieved just at the wrong minute. In short, he gets a 
decidedly scrappy view of the whole case, and his friends are 
sadly disappointed in failing to get a satisfactory answer to the 
question which they thrust upon him for five years after any 
famous case, "Did you think he was guilty.?" Any opinion 
which a stenographer can form from such a partial hearing 
of the evidence is much less valuable than one which an in- 
telligent person could arrive at from a careful reading of 
fairly accurate newspaper reports. 

Mr. George R. Bishop. — Do you write out in full the 
discussions on the admissibility of evidence, or do you con- 
dense them, and simply say "Objected to; excluded; excep- 
tion taken".? 

Mr. Burt. — We write everything out in full. Where the 
notes are divided among so many stenographers it would not 
be practicable to condense the report without in many in- 
stances taking more time than it would take to write it all out. 
Then again, when the lawyer comes to draw his bill of ex- 
ceptions, he knows that he has before him everything that 
was said, and not the stenographer's construction of what 
was said. (Applause.) 
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Presiding officer Burt then introduced Mr. Charles Currier 
Beale, of Boston, who officiated as toastmaster. The follow- 
ing toasts and responses were given: 

Mr. Beale: — Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye! All persons 
having anything to do before the honorable the stenographers 
of the Superior Court and every other court, now sitting 
within and for the whole of New England, draw near, give 
your attendance, and ye shall hear. God save the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts! 

Before proceeding with the pleasant task of introducing to 
you those of our friends who are to gratify us tonight with 
their opinions and ideas upon the weighty subjects which 
have. been assigned to them, I feel that it is a duty that I 
owe to the other members of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments as well as to myself, to make an apology for appearing 
for the second time in succession in the role of toastmaster. 
I might plead in extenuation the old and wise precept, 
"If at first you don't succeed, try, try again"; but that might 
cause you needless alarm. You might think I was trying to 
establish a legal claim on the position, and that I was start- 
ing in for twenty years adverse possession, which would 
thereby vest in me an indefeasible title; but you may bear up 
under the infliction with as much resignation as you can 
muster, for I will assure you that "kill or cure," this is posi- 
tively my farewell appearance in this capacity. 

I might as well confess at once that there is a motive in 
my madness. There are some good friends of mine on the 
list of speakers tonight with whom for a long time I have 
wanted to get even for one thing or another. There is Pres- 
ident Hill. You all know what a steam engine he is for 
work; why that man would rather work than eat; and he has 
got me into a heap of trouble by inveigling me into his 
schemes for promoting the National Association of Short- 
hand Reporters. He has given me all the offices that he 
could think of that involve hard work, and not only that, but 
he goes around saying to everybody, that I am an easy mark; 
if you want anything done just ask me to do it. He must 
think I am like the Pinkerton people's eye, that never sleeps. 
I believe he lies awake nights planning out work for me to do, 
and I expect after this it will be worse than ever. 

And there are others; but I will not say more. Their 
guilty looks betray them. 
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So you see I have a number of old scores to settle to- 
night. It is customary to say that Mr. So-and-so has very 
reluctantly, after urgent solicitation, consented to serve as 
toastmaster. You didn't see that 6n the programe this time. 
It might have fittingly said, "Mr. Beale, wishing to get square 
with Hill, Haskel, et als., has insisted upon officiating as 
chief executioner. So here I am, and if I chance to fall 
below Demosthenes Torrey or Cicero Griffin, don't view me 
with a critic's eye, but pass my imperfections by. 

As one of the Committee of Arrangements for today's 
program, I had the pleasure of sending a special invitation to 
a gentleman sitting at this table, with whom most of you 
have today become acquainted for the first time. When I 
say acquainted, I mean face to face acquaintance merely, for 
who is there among us who has not long since become famil- 
iar with his name and the productions of his busy brain and 
trenchant pen.^ Yet I can remember when his first modest 
communications began to appear in the shorthand press, and 
the writings of that then almost unknown correspondent 
were as sensible and apropos, and breathed as ardent a spirit 
of enthusiasm and love for his chosen profession as they do 
today. He was then as npw an indefatigable worker, and in 
the words of the poet, 

"He, while his companions slept. 
Was toiling upward in the night." 

Time went on; he improved his opportunities, advancing 
always in the profession, and always ready to do his share, 
and more than his share of the work that lay before him. 
He was a born organizer, and when at last his merits 
received their due recognition, and he was elected to the 
Secretaryship of the New York State Stenographers' Associa- 
tion, that leading society of representative shorthand writers, 
whose history and existence may be said to be almost coeval 
with modern shorthand itself — he accepted the post with a 
due sense of the honor conferred, and a firm determination 
to do for the society all that lay in his power. And he did for 
that great association what no other man had before done. At 
such a crisis in its existence as comes to societies as well as 
to individuals, he harmonized its differing elements, helped 
to increase its membership greatly, and in fact set it on its 
feet once more, rejuvenating it, and bringing back to it the 
freshness and vigor of youth. 
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And when two years ago at Albany I saw the genuine 
regret with which his resignation was received, compelled as 
it was by his acceptance of an important and lucrative posi- 
tion in another state; and when I saw that representative 
body of the highest type of American stenographers present 
him a beautiful loving cup of massive silver in token of 
their appreciation and friendship, and when I heard the 
modest and fitting words in which he accepted that magnifi- 
cent memento, I said to myself, the humble Hill has become 
a very high mountain, metaphorically speaking. And I 
wondered what outlet his never-failing activity and ceaseless 
labor for the good of the profession would find for itself, and 
I was not long kept in suspense, for that active brain had 
been planning still greater things, and at Chicago last August 
the seeds he had planted and watched and tended and which 
had been slowly growing and branching out, burst forth into 
full fruition, and the National Shorthand Reporters' Associa- 
tion, the first really homogeneous and cohesive national body 
of stenographers, sprang Minerva-like into full -panoplied 
existence. And he is here to tell us what that association 
has done, is doing, and will do, and as the honored guest of 
our New England Association tonight I present to you 
Kendrick C. Hill, of Trenton, N. J., President of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters' Association. 



"THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION" 

RESPONSE BY KENDRICK C. HILL, TRENTON, N. J. 

Mr. Toastmaster and Shorthand Reporters of New Eng- 
land: — I thank you for the cordiality and friendliness of your 
greetings, for there is nothing with me, as doubtless with 
you, more gratifying than to have one's friends express 
themselves kindly, to say nice things about us, to show 
warm regard for us, and to greet us when we meet, as you 
have greeted me. I am glad to meet you, to stand face to 
face with you, and to know that you are evidently here in 
the possession of health and strength, in good spirits, and 
that the onerous duties of the official reporter do not rest 
very heavily on your shoulders. I am quite overwhelmed 
by Mr. Beale's '-eulogy" and his encomiums on what I have 
done in the past for the shorthand cause in this country. I 
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am in somewhat the condition of the Irishman who fell into 
a pit. His companion in a horrified way shouted down to 
him: "Patrick, if you're dead spake," whereupon Patrick re- 
sponded from the bottom of the pit: "I'm not dead, but I'm 
spacheless." 

General Sherman said that if he owned both hell and 
Texas, he would rent out Texas and live in hell, so thor- 
oughly did he despise the "Lone Star State." But Albert 
Sidney Johnston (another general of the first rank), who gave 
his life to a lost cause, who fought for Texas in the early 
days and dearly loved her, said, while dying on the field of 
battle: "I want a handful of Texas earth placed upon my 
breast." How different our views, according to our environ- 
ment and education! Although you might say of New 
Jersey what General Sherman said of Texas, I should be 
happy to say of New England what the dying warrior said, that 
I would like a handful of New England earth over my remains. 

I come from a historically hallowed spot to a historically 
hallowed spot. '*The powerful speaker stands motionless 
before us," said Webster of yonder monument, and we all 
know the story. From whence I came there is another 
speaker. Sitting at my desk in the Post Office at Trenton, 
on the very spot where the Hessians grounded their arms, 
there rolls at my feet the Delaware River, a murmuring 
monument, attesting to the fortitude and valor of the Con- 
tinental soldier — the Delaware River, through whose frozen 
flood and ice-crested current Washington trod the wine-press 
of British wrath. 

The theme assigned to me on this occasion — the first 
opportunity ever afforded me of speaking to a gathering in 
the land of the Pilgrim and the Puritan, and I hope it may 
not be the last — is "The National Association". In order to 
to talk upon this subject, it may be necessary for me to 
choose the easiest way out of it and talk about what to me 
may be a very agreeable subject, though perhaps a disagree- 
able one to you, namely, myself, for it will be necessary for 
me to speak in a personal way, by way of reflection, reminis- 
cence, and review. 

I was proposed for membership in the New York State 
Stenographers' Association, at Niagara Falls, in 1893, by 
that distinguished Supreme Court Reporter, William W. 
Osgoodby, of Rochester. My proposition was seconded by ' 
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Mr. George R. Bishop, of New York City, New York, 
for many years the leading law reporter in that city and one 
of the best-known shorthand writers in the world — and rightly 
so, as he is one of the most brilliant and brainiest — now sit- 
ting at my left. The following year at West Point I was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer of that Association, and Mr. 
Beale has narrated to you, in glowing language and matchless 
speech, some of the things pertaining to my shorthand career 
during the four years I continued in that office. The New 
York association, after many years of existence, had seemingly 
drifted far downwards, and we met at West Point, so some said, 
to bury the remains. Instead there was a revival, and in the few 
years following it rose to a position of prosperity and power 
it had never before known. A considerable share of the 
credit for this was bestowed upon me, whether rightly so or 
not, and I found myself in the forefront of shorthand leaders 
in the land, insomuch that when a convention of stenogra- 
phers was held at the Nashville Exposition in 1 897, with one 
of its principal objects the formation of a national association, 
although unable to be present, I was named as chairman of 
an organization committee, with almost autocratic powers, 
being empowered to name a committee, of five stenogra- 
phers fr jm ea^h state, of my own choo >ing Being confronted 
by the decline of numerous state shorthand associations, 
the passing away of the old International, etc., I was not 
disposed to accept the task the Nashville convention sought 
to impose upon me. I well remember attending a conference 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, to which I invited 
Messrs. Tombo, Mason, and Heffley, shortly thereafter. Dr. 
Tombo and Prof. Mason had just returned from the Nashville 
convention, and were chuck full of enthusiasm over the 
contemplated formation of a national body. Prof. Heffley 
and myself had been "through the mill," and we were dis- 
posed to be cool and calculating and not inclined to view the 
project favorably. We separated, I going home with Heffley 
and spending the remainder of the day. I had great con- 
fidence in Heffley; he is my personal friend and at all times 
we understand each other. He is known the world over 
as the "American bibliographer of shorthand" — his shorthand 
library is valued at $5,000 — I had spent a whole winter in 
his home with him — and I kiew that his business tact is 
equal to his great reputation as a shorthand author, student, 
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teacher, and practitioner. To shorten the story, I returned 
home with feelings averse to accepting the proffered chairman- 
ship; but, as I guess I have always done, I finally concluded 
to take up the work, viewing it as my duty to comply. 

The task was not an easy one, and extended through two 
years of earnest and continued effort, intermingled with 
successes and reverses such as are found in every under- 
taking. The outcome of it all was an organization meeting 
at Chicago in 1899, which was successful far beyond our 
most sanguine expectations, there being seventy in atten- 
dance, coming from all parts of the country — even as far 
away as California. I am no longer engaged in the practice 
of shorthand and went to the Chicago convention feeling 
that my shorthand career was just drawing to a close, hav- 
ing no more idea of being elected the first president of the 
National Shorthand Reporters' Association than any one of 
you who was not there. However, not my judgment but 
that cf others prevailed, and I was chosen, since which time 
I have labored with others to firmly establish the organization, 
and with gratifying success. 

Now, what is the mission I am on, what the message that 
I bring to you shorthand reporters of New England.^ 

I believe that shorthand needs to keep pace with these 
rapidly moving times and should not die of dry rot, nor be 
forced to a low level, when it is deserving of better things. 
It has been clear to me for years that stenography is fast 
reaching a point, indeed in many quarters has already reached 
it, where it needs DEFENDERS who believe in its merits 
and workings and who live by its practice. So I have en- 
deavored to be an earnest, but consistent, defender of the 
shorthand faith, and so have many of you. In fact, this 
convention might well be regarded as a body of men and 
women whose aim it is to assert themselves in establishing 
and maintaining the cause of stenography upon the high plane 
where it of right belongs. In the future the maintenance 
of a high and respected individuality for the trained and 
tried shorthand reporter will depend upon, to a considerable 
degree, the combined effort of such bodies as this and the 
national association. 

So I may say that I have been impelled all along by none 
less than an exalted purpose and an aim that is high, at all 
times utterly regardless of the short-sighted indifference and 
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astounding apathy of the mass of shorthand writers, nor 
have I ever heeded the blind hypercritical scoffings of those 
who manifest no interest save that of disparaging our mo- 
tives and our enthusiasm.* 

This recognition you have accorded me of my efforts in 
the direction indicated is ample proof that you esteem as I 
do the principles I have briefly outlined, and that you fully 
recognize as I do the need of keeping pace with this swiftly 
progressive age, and to those who follow after the necessity 
will be far greater still. 

Why not then construct a shorthand fabric that will pros- 
per those in every quarter who engage in it, and stand the 
tests and encroachments of Time; a shorthand that will not 
be pauperized, because it emphatically asserts its possession 
of the prerogatives, principles and privileges that we have 
ever claimed for it; and no one who knows the truth dare 
gainsay it. This is our declaration of independence, and 
let us live and labor to demand and maintain that declara- 
tion. 

This is distinctively an era of the pooling of issues. On 
the one hand, as we look around us, we witness the pooling 
of capital, on another the pooling of brains, and sometimes 
the pooling of both. At Put-in-Bay, Ohio, August 14-17, 
1900, the second annual meeting of the National Shorthand 
Reporters* Association will be held. In that delightful re- 
treat of rest and recreation, at the Hotel Victory, let us 
meet and pool our brains, and if need be, a little of our 
money — though it has been said with shallow-pated nonsense 
that it requires no brains to "merely take notes" and per- 
haps there are those who are so foolish as to think we have 
no money — and give the national association such a strong 
endorsement and impetus as it deserves. 

I hope to meet you all there. (Applause.) 

Mr. Beale: — If there is anything I admire in this world 
it is a man who is ready to do his part in any of the affairs 
of life with which he may be connected. Such a man is invalua- 
ble to any association or to any movement. I am glad to 
say that they are some such men in the shorthand profession. 
My ardor was a little dampened by the chairman of our com- 
mittee of arrangements when we were planning out the 
program of proceedings. It is my ambition to have the New 
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England Shorthand Reporters* Association rank second to 
none in this country, and I suggested this thing and that; 
but he said, "It would be all very nice, but you can't get the 
stenographers to take hold. They are so engrossed in their 
work that they will not appreciate such efforts in their be- 
half." Now I know Mr. Burt, and I know that while he is 
about as busy a man as there is in our profession, his bark is 
worse than his bite, and I said to him: "Very well; I 
know I can depend on you to do your part; and I will find 
others to do the rest;" and I will leave it to you to decide if 
the program we are presenting today and tonight shows any 
signs of apathy on the part of our good brothers and sisters 
of the New England Shorthand Reporters* Association. 
And when I said that to Chairman Burt I had a few faith- 
ful spirits in mind, and the first one I thought of was the 
gentleman about to address you. I doubt if there is a 
man in our association who is more frequently called upon to 
take part by tongue or pen in matters connected with the 
good of our profession, but I felt that I could depend on him 
for a speech, a paper, or a response to a toast; and I have 
given him a sentiment dear to all American citizens, and 
peculiarly appropriate in a meeting of members of a profession 
which has been notorious in the past for a greater lack of 
fraternal spirit and cooperation than almost any other pro- 
fession under the sun. We are fortunate to have among us 
men of the stamp of this gentleman, — an old and experienced 
teacher, a practical reporter, an author, and above all an 
enthusiast who puts self behind him and the good of his 
c6laborers above all other consideration. I know you will 
be pleased and benefited by listening to Brother Torrey, who 
will preach you a short sermon on the text, — "In Union there 
is Strength." 



"IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH" 

RESPONSE BY BATES TORREY, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: — At the last meet- 
ing of this association I was so intrepid as to make some 
hastily improvised and ill-conceived remarks, taking for my 
subject the idea "union" — believing it to be susceptible of a 
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broad generalization, and because I knew the union of this 
body with the National Association was somewhat under 
discussion and uppermost in our minds. 

I suffered some anxiety before the explosion of that little 
speech, and after the catastrophe I stole away alone and 
unobserved, hoping that the incident would thereupon be 
closed, and I should be forgiven my timid allusions to so 
hackneyed a theme. 

Imagine my consternation, therefore, when upon receiving 
the program of this meeting I opened its pages, to find my 
name opposite the toast — "In Union there is Strength," as 
though my union sentiments of a year ago had taken on ex- 
pansion, and with much needed invigoration were to be 
again floated on the troubled sea of after-dinner oratory. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that speech must have been a good 
deal better than I realized — and I am sure I realized all the 
tortures of the condemned — or else your committee thinks 
it is the only address I have in my repeater. I suspect, ladies 
and gentlemen, that your chairman, in a facetious vein, is 
sportively suggesting this selfsame topic to egg me on to 
still more irresponsible and incoherent maunderings than I 
indulged in a year ago. 

Down in Maine, in that patriotic region of Knox and 
Waldo counties round about Rockland, there is a saying that, 
"In Union there is strength, but in Liberty there is lime 
barrels." Now, without defending the grammar of that 
aphorism, I am reminded of the very thing your chairman is 
trying to impress upon us all; namely the tendency of the 
times to make light of serious things. Many of those old 
saws we are all familiar with, and which have become house- 
hold words, are nowadays either curtailed or embellished, in 
an effort to make them either more striking, or perhaps more 
humorous. 

While not wholly in sympathy with this movement, if it 
may be called such, I will second the Chairman's motion, 
and give a popular rendering of some of these epigrammatic 
gems that have come under my observation, illustrating, if I 
may, the advantage gained by that change of form which has 
been made to fit these strenuous times. 

We notice this flippancy of treatment more and more in 
the press, in the Puck^ Judge, and Life phases of periodical 
literature; and really the workmanship of renovation is so 
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good, you know, it seems to add just a little force to pro- 
verbs previously considered pretty nearly perfect. 

I read in the paper the other day that "Where ignorance 
is bliss it were folly to be — otherwise." You will admit 
that this is very quietly stated, and it gives us a sort of 
middle-of-the-road route to take. We can easily be ignorant 
at times, and but few can be truly wise. On the other hand 
many of us can be less ignorant than we appear; but so far 
as all the variations of wisdom go we can be, well, simply 
otherwise. You see it lets us out, and the turn of language 
is rather neat. 

From pillow to post — prandial exercise presents a view of 
the situation that appeals to those of us who are on the pro- 
gram. What eloquent speeches we make upon the pillow, 
but when we get here, and the Chairman with his magnilo- 
quent introduction rises to confront us, where are our care- 
fully chosen words culled to adorn a few feeble ideas, or 
inflated to conceal the absence of ideas. Gone — "thou art 
gone forever.*' 

Instead of them I am prompted, under the torment of our 
chairman's imaginative presentation, to bury his "In Union 
there is Strength" toast under such audacious corruptions 
as the following: 

"The early bird catches the worm — " but the early worm 
gets caught. At the same time, why is not that a fair deal.^ 
Assuredly the worm has some rights, and the privilege of 
getting caught by some so distinguished a character as the 
early bird ought to be sufficient reward for well doing. 

And — "Better late than never" — but better never late. 
In the first there is a sop — a soothing consolation — the 
encouragement for the excuse or an apology. In the new 
version there is a hint of the wisdom of Solomon; at least 
something pretty near a command which must be obeyed. 

"One good turn deserves another" — and won't be satisfied 
till it gets it. This play of words finishes a proposition that 
was only begun in the original. The old form states a re- 
spectable fact; the new means business, and is bound to do 
business. 

"Where there's a will there's a way" — to break it. This 
is capable of several interpretations. Our wives may have 
one. The lawyers another. Both interesting to the win- 
ning side. 
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"The rolling stone gathers no" — re-morse. There is more 
truth than poetry in this corruption of an ancient maxim. 
In these times of incessant activity there is no opportunity 
to brood over the has-beens; the "sticks and stones and worse 
than senseless things" of stenography, as well as of anything 
else, had better arise, shake off their sloth, and move forward 
with the same speed as the procession. 

"The receiver is as bad as. the thief* — only the second- 
hand business is hardly respectable. "Every herring must 
hang by its own head" — though it may be bad for the eyesight. 
"Patient waiters are no losers" — the tip rewards them. "A 
miss is as good as a" — mister. 

Here is a suggestion that will come home to all of us, 
because we recognize the growing influence of women in 
human affairs. I was forcibly reminded of this the other day 
when calling at an office. The proprietor is a good fellow — a 
royal good fellow, but the least bit coarse. He had some 
letters to write, and so he called his lady stenographer to the 
desk for a dictation, and while both were standing there he 
gave his instruction as follows: 

He picked up letter No i and curtly remarked — "Acknow- 
ledge receipt". The next — "Tell him to go to — " Here he 
interpolated a word beginning with the same letter as Hades, 
and which in the Revised Version sounds like Chicago. 
The next— "All right." Then— "Ship tomorrow." Then— 
"Yes." Then — "No." And so on in what we may courteously 
call a dictation, for want of a better term. I was curious to 
see the result of this singular performance — this twentieth 
century example of office methods. Especially was I curious 
to know how that correspondent was to be cheered upon 
his journey to a warmer climate. Later in the day I begged 
to see that letter, and what did I read.? 1 tell you, ladies and 
gentlemen, it was the finest invitation to tropical delights 
one could imagine. It was a marvel of polite diction. It 
gathered up all the raveled threads of the controversy, and 
untangled them with a truly feminine touch. It patted that 
erring customer on the head with the hand of a parent, and 
told him th'e error of his way. It conjured up all the pleas- 
ing possibilities of the case, and the promised land was just 
in sight — and then with a graceful cast of language, let go, 
and he was dropped like a bag of feathers. 

It was a star act in epistolary gymnastics. I was lost in 
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admiration of the collaboration of effort in this well ap- 
pointed commercial house. His was the fulminating ele- 
ment — the thunder and great guns. She the gentle rain 
drops that descended alike upon the just and the unjust. 

And yet, as intimated, I do not wholly like these proverbs 
up to date. They excite the risibilities, but do not satisfy 
the understanding. It is not the witticisms, but the serious 
things of life, that make the more lasting impression. Give 
me the old things. "Old wood to burn; old wine to drink; 
old friends to trust." The songs of liberty have been sung, 
the speeches of patriotism have been spoken when the 
occasions which gave them inspiration were ripe for the 
harvest of song and eloquence. A like poetic fervor — a like 
forensic power cannot be conjured here. Even that noble 
sentiment "In Union there is strength," strikes no responsive 
chord in this gathering. 

We recognize the value of that strength here as everywhere, 
but in Union, Maine, as in Liberty, Maine, there is strength 
in union and liberty in union only under the blessings of good 
government. 

And blessed be good government, whether exerted in 
bodies like this, whose doings we have met this night to 
commemorate, or in the larger sense of that good govern- 
ment which is attained by greater deeds of men, whether in 
the archipelago of the West, which is really the East, where 
many islands war with one another, and with the benevolent 
nation which would befriend them; or whether it be the 
struggle in that African land, beneath the Southern Cross, 
where the God-fearing and neighbor-hating Boer and a great 
nation of the earth are each striving in his own way to work 
out what the one or the other conceives to be the best solu- 
tion of government, and the best achievement of that union 
and that strength coming from it that man can accomplish. 

It is not for us to decide; not for us to criticise. We can 
only wait and., hope, believing that both these contestants 
are honest in their intentions and endeavors, and that the 
whole movement is but a part of that destiny overruling all 
peoples and governments, which has been operating through 
all the centuries, and which will work "until our race has 
run its course, and the wide firmament is rolled up like a 
scroll." Some of such warfare, with its toil and suffering, 
has brought to our nation its Union, which has been a 
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union of financial prosperity, of widespread growth, of uni- 
versal happiness, a Union of Strength in all that the term 
implies. 

Thus, ladies and gentlemen, do I irresistibly revert to the 
noblest examble of Union allied with Strength that history 
has furnished; and it is with more than words of implication 
that I set it up as a model for imitation. Indeed it may 
not be inappropriate upon an occasion like this, and under 
the auspices of this association, to invite ourselves and our 
sister organizations to read here a lesson that may be worth 
remembering when the days come which will call for judg- 
ment and wisdom in the management of little affairs. 

(Applause.) 

Mr. Beale: — Can there be any doubt that if there is 
any one thing to which the stenographers owe their exist- 
ence today as a wage-earning class, it is the invention of the 
typewriter.? And there is probably no living man in the 
country, certainly not in New England, who has been more 
closely connected with the history and progress of the type- 
writer than he who in his dual capacity of stenographer 
and typewriter man we are glad to welcome here tonight 
as one of us. We all know, "Once a stenographer, 
always a stenographer," and the gentleman to whom I 
refer has been not only a stenographer but a skilful 
teacher of the art. And when such an old-timer; developed 
into a most successful business man, whose time is filled 
with a multitude of affairs and exactions, devotes a part of 
that valuable time to our meeting, I for one feel that he is 
doing us an honor and a favor. You all know him; he is too 
big to be hidden under a bushel in any assemblage; and you 
know him as a man whose word is as good as his bond, and 
one whose interest in our work is not wholly pecuniary, since, 
as he told me not long ago, some of the happiest hours of his 
life have been spent in the teaching of shorthand. We all 
want to hear from our mutual friend, the Remington type- 
writer, otherwise, and I might almost say synonymously, 
known as H. V. Rowdl, who will tell you what the reporter 
owes to the writing machine and what the writing machine 
owes to the reporter. 
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"WHAT THE REPORTER OWES TO THE WRIT- 
ING MACHINE, AND WHAT THE WRITING 
MACHINE OWES TO THE REPORTER." 

RESPONSE BY H. V. ROWELL, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Chairman: — Ladies and Gentlemen, I am very happy 
to respond to the toast, " IV/iat the Writing Machine owes to 
the Reporter^ and what the Reporter oives to the Writing 
Machine, ' ' 

I presume if you were to ask any of the older writing ma- 
chine companies, what part the reporter had played in the 
introduction of the writing machine, they would tell you that 
he had played an important part; that they remembered him 
with feelings of gratitude. When a new invention is put 
upon the market, and that invention becomes a success, the 
principals in the busy whirl of business are, perhaps, apt to 
forget the early influences which helped them along, yet I 
think this is not thecase with the writing machine companies. 
I- think the reporter's influence is yet felt among them. 

When I entered the employment of Messrs. Wyckoff, 
Seaman s & Benedict, about eighteen years ago, there were 
comparatively few machines on the market, the reporters 
being almost the first users in this territory and our strongest 
reference, and which reference we found it necessary to use 
oftentimes when trying to sell the business man. The repor- 
ters always spoke kindly of the writing machine; they had 
discovered the the facility in it. 

Long before we had anything like a modern machine, our 
Mr. Wyckoff (whose interest in the machine had much to do 
with making up our firm) and our present London Manager, 
Mr. Earle, traveled through New York state and Penn- 
sylvania, with a hand-made machine, endeavoring to interest 
the reporters in it. They were successful, and among the 
first users of the writing machine may be mentioned our 
Mr. W. O. Wyckoff, and Mr. Theo. C. Rose, Official Steno- 
grapher of the 6th Judicial District of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York; and among other old time stenograph- 
ers who soon began to use the writing machine, were W. 
W. Osgoodby, A. P. Little, Thos. Griffith, F'red Morgan of 
Syracuse, Charles Earle of Syracuse, S. C. Rogers, of Troy, 
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Jas. Ruso, Geo. Thornton, Henry L. Beach of Binghampton, 
and Wm. H. Slocum. In addition to these, J. Reed Smith 
and Truman Noble, both of Ithaca, Wm. C. Easterbrook of 
Albany, and A. L. Woodward of Utica, Harry W. Clarke, 
Mrs. C. A. White, and Henry C. Demming; the latter was 
then Court Stenographer of Harrisburg, Penna., and was 
just introducing the use of the No. 2 Remington. All of these 
date back previous to 1883, at least. 

That the reporter owes something to the writing machine, 
must be true, as he has been enabled to get out his copy 
quicker with it than without it, and I don't know that he gets 
any less for his work. His copy is always uniform and read- 
able. He has cultivated a demand on the part of his clients 
for typewritten work, which has had a tendency to increase 
his business and make his labors lighter. You can hardly 
find a reporter today who does not use the writing machine, 
and many of them several. My impression is, that our 
Boston reporters, among whom may be mentioned, Mr. 
Yerrinton, Mr. Robson, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Bacon, Mr. 
Burpee, Mr. Doane, and Mr. Wright, being on the alert for 
anything that would aid them in their work, were not much 
behind in the use of the writing machine; some of them I am 
sure were among the very early users. While reference to 
the reporter today is not as necessary since the machine has 
become more commonly used, as it was formerly, yet we very 
frequently refer to them as users, and for the good things 
that they have said in favor of the writing machine, we hold 
them in very high esteem. (Applause.) 

Mr. Beale: — There is just one speaker on our list tonight 
who was put on without specially notifying him, and to add 
insult to injury the printer spelled his name wrong in the 
first edition of our programs. This is particularly unfortunate, 
because he himself was never known to spell a word wrong. 
However, he is of a mild and forgiving nature, and I am sure 
he will forget the injury and forgive the insult. If not, if he 
says the word, I will tear that printer limb from limb — I will, 
however, wait until our feast of reason and flow of soul is 
over. When I showed him the program, with his name 
printed in bright green ink, he looked at me with a sad sweet 
smile and said, "I don't know as I can say anything on that 
subject." I told him he might confine himself as closely to 
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his subject or ramble from it as far as he likes, so that if he 
does not speak about the pitfalls, it will be because he is 
avoiding them. I admit that we have rather overburdened 
him; we made him serve on the reception committee and 
thereby earn his dinner. Now, having eaten it, we present 
him a duplicate bill and ask him to make, a second settle- 
ment. Those of you who are acquainted with him, however, 
know, and the rest of you may rest assured that he is equal 
to any emergency. So, if you have tears, prepare to shed 
them now, while we listen to some remarks on "Some Pit- 
falls, and how to avoid them," by William L. Haskel, as 
good a reporter as ever wore out lead pencils, the only living 
shorthand writer who hasn't written a textbook, and the 
author of "Beautiful Snow." 



Mr. Haskel then read a humorous and appropriate poem, 
which he modestly prefers not to have published, to the 
great regret of all who heard it. 

Mr. Beale: — Time was when every shorthand reporter 
thought every shorthand teacher was either a fool or a knave, 
whose sole object was to swindle the guileless, and every 
teacher of shorthand set down every shorthand reporter as 
an opinionated self-made bigot whose sole object was to 
"keep his nose in the public trough to the exclusion of 
every other shorthand hog." 

Well, there was some reason for both views. . The report- 
ers of those days were self-taught, brainy men who would 
have made a success of anything they went into; men like 
Yerrinton, Murphy, McElhone, Dyer, and others of that 
stamp, who had carved out success for themselves by years 
of unremitting study and toil, and it rather jarred on their 
nerves to see the horde of lightning teachers guaranteeing 
proficiency in three months, three weeks, or three days — I 
don't know but some of them got down to three hours — 
advertising to take the merest novice of a schoolgirl and in a 
few easy lessons, impart to her the wonderful art of report- 
ing human speech. Is it strange that a prejudice sprang up 
among those old and skilful practitioners which lasted as 
long as their lives? 

And on their part the teachers too had their grievances. 
Denied the opportunity which many of them earnestly and 
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honestly sought to fraternize with and profit by acquaintance 
with the methods of swift reporters, they were obliged to 
blaze their own way, and it is greatly to their credit that 
many of the shorthand schools of today are turning out real 
stenographers who have at least the foundation for becoming 
as expert and proficient as any of their self-taught pre- 
decessors, and with far less expenditure of time and labor. 

And with such results before us it is patent that the two 
great classes of stenographers, the teachers and the reporters, 
can no longer hold aloof. We own much to one another. 
To the progressive teachers we owe many of our best text- 
books, our labor-saving methods of accomplishing work, and 
our most skilful typewriter operators. To the reporters the 
teachers owe much in the way of inspiration, to their pupils 
to do likewise, and to the public at large to take up the 
study of shorthand. There are just as bright and brainy 
men in the shorthand teaching profession as in the shorthand 
reporting profession; and I take great personal pleasure in 
introducing to you B. J. Griffin, of Springfield, Mass., 
proprietor of one ^of the largest and best schools in New 
England, teacher of some of the best stenographers and 
most expert typewriter operators in the country, author of 
sundry textbooks, and associate editor of the Phonographic 
World, who will respond to our toast — to the Shorthand 
Teacher; what he was, what he is, and what he will be. 

"THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE 
OF THE SHORTHAND TEACHER." 

RESPONSE BY B. J. GRIFFIN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Go back to the past and we find men of brains, men of gen- 
ius, cranks, if you will, writers of some crude, illogical system 
of shorthand, but in the first place practitioners, not theorists, 
not shams. Each with his little coterie of neophytes. One 
for all and all for one. Ah! it seems to me that the pupils 
of those teachers must have had cause for inspiration. 
Those were days of workers; many failed, but those who per- 
severed were rewarded. No glowing promises of sure em- 
ployment assisted those of the by-gone days, but then they 
were spared the affliction of teaching the boy or the girl who 
in school and after several attempts at sundry callings had 
failed, some lout or lunk-head, whom the shorthand teacher 
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was supposed to reincarnate into a shining stenographic 
success. I shall mention no names of the successful teach- 
ers who have passed from the stage. They could do as well 
as counsel. 

And the self-taught writer, — am I wrong in supposing 
that a great many of those present tonight were of that 
class, and though self-taught are thoroughly taught? Ambiti- 
ous and ardent, can you not go back to the hours and days, aye 
years, spent when you were a beginner in this fascinating 
study, the hope and despair, today all confident, tomorrow 
all despondent? Don't you know, I cannot get over the 
idea that those self-instructed pupils were and are the best 
reporters in the world. 

When we approach the present, there is a great deal to 
be said/w and con. From a pessimistic point of view, there 
are too many incompetents in the field, men and women who 
are not qualified for the work, who lack all the requisites of 
a teacher, but most of all experience in the actual practice of 
shorthand. You perhaps have read in some of the able 
articles in certain shorthand periodicals how much the stan- 
dard of shorthand teachers has been raised. All very fine. 
But I don't agree with the statement that the broken down 
court reporter has passed from the teaching field simply 
through inability and unfitness and been replaced by the 
"trained teacher." The training usually means some person 
whose knowledge of the art has been obtained in the school 
room through a six months stenographic sentence. You 
know we college men are great bluffers, and whatever course 
we follow, we always like to put forth a sound argument 
therefor. It would not do to assert that the price of the ex- 
reporter was too high. But really, that has a great deal to 
do with it. Business college men are after the mighty 
dollar, and are not paying $1800 a year salaries; not if they 
can help it. And so we are employing the trained teacher 
at $\o. per week as a starter and gradually raising him. By 
the time he draws more than we do, why he is a back num- 
ber and an old fogy, and so we replace him with young blood. 
It's a great scheme! 

Some of us teachers, too, have not awakened from our 
Rip Van Winkle ideas about the best system, the most legi- 
ble system, learned while you sleep. Neither have all of us 
forsaken the old bluff that a certain teacher in Springfield 
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worked. His pupils, writing a Pitmanic purloin, wrote 250 
words a minute after three weeks' practice. Being young 
and inexperienced at the time, I wondered how. I investi- 
gated. His statement was true — partly. He began right 
and made his pupils thoroughly master their pee dees and 
. tee dees so well that they could write the alphabet at that 
rate of speed. As each sign represented a word, why those 
pupils did write 250 words a minute. And the fellow who 
keeps a lesson ahead of his pupil. I wonder if the fool 
killer has got him yet. And the miracle worker whose 
students write 1 50 a minute in three months. I can't for 
the life of me see why you members of the New England 
Shorthand Reporters' Association have placed your require- 
ments at only 150 words a minute. Your ranks must surely 
be over-crowded with students. 

Just now the Touch Typewriting band is blowing, and it 
beats Banagher. For the information of those who don't 
know Banagher, I will say that Banagher was an Irishman 
who is said to have beaten the historic gentleman with 
horned head and twisted tail. But there'll be a mighty 
hard fall for those who think Touch Typewriting is to be 
acquired without time and travail far exceeding their 100 
words a minute speed in shorthand. 

But let us look at the optimistic side. Our toastmaster 
tonight, an officer of this association, is one who seems to 
me the ideal shorthand teacher; a consistent, patient, persis- 
ent worker, a reporter whose note-books are models of well- 
written shorthand, a teacher whose scheme of mail instruc- 
tion surpasses the course of any resident school I have 
ever visited — and I have visited many. You all know him, 
— and there are others. Then, too, the wonderful achieve- 
ments are becoming less, the extravagant claims are being 
harrowed over. Less promises, more performances. Ad- 
vertised results are not so miraculous and real ones are 
more apparent. 

Such Associations as the New England and the National 
Reporters' Associations and the Teachers' Conventions are 
letting in the light. The time limit is being laid aside; the 
standard raised; Business College men and shorthand teachers 
are learning what a speed of one hundred words really means; 
and so, as we approach the shorthand teacher of the future, 
we can raise our hats with respect to a lady or gentleman, 
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well educated, well dressed, broad enough not to be bigoted, 
cultivated sufficiently not to be conceited, surrounded by 
the conglomerate environment of school and business, — 
instruction, study and practice; with a typewriter for every 
student, and students well educated and properly equipped 
for their work. The picture is a pleasant one; the plan not 
overdrawn and the immediate future will witness its realiza- 
tion in the turning out of material fit to join the Association 
in whose company I have spent so pleasant an evening. 

(Applause.) 
Mr. Beale: — Once upon a time, as the story tellers say, there 
was a New England Shorthand Reporters' Association. It fell 
by the wayside for a while and some of its members seemed to 
think it was dead; but it still lives, and I think, judging from 
this day's experience, we cannot be accused of now being mori- 
bund. But there is a fly in the ointment, one little thorn 
amid our New England shorthand bouquet of roses, and that 
is that Connecticut, that fine old state of wooden nutmegs 
and blue-laws, in both of which accusations I believe they 
claim a nonsuit, has been trying to go it alone. My prayers 
and tears have been enough to melt the heart of a Stoic, 
and President Hill has applied his official pressure, and we 
hope that the worst is over. We are prepared to make 
almost any concession to get that band of good fellows who 
style themselves the Connecticut State Stenographers' Asso- 
ciation, to come in and share our future with us. We have 
gained a foothold already there and we now look forward 
with great anticipation to a mingling and uniting of forces 
that shall make all New England stenographers present an 
unbroken front in all matters of common interest or national 
welfare of shorthand writers. Our own representative in 
Connecticut has ably presented his views to you this after- 
noon on a very important subject. Tonight we will listen to 
one who comes to us as a guest and representative of that sis- 
ter association to which we wish long life and prosperity, but 
that her members may be our members, her prosperity our 
prosperity, and her welfare our welfare. We are gratified 
to be able to extend fraternal assurances to Brother C. F. Paul 
Hoffman of Hartford, and through him to the members of our 
fraternity in his state, and we hope to hear from him concern- 
ing what the Connecticut reporters are doing and about to do. 
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"THE CONNECTICUT STATE STENOGRAPHERS* 

ASSOCIATION." 

RESPONSE BY C. F. PAUL HOFFMAN, HARTFORD, CONN. 

Mr. Toastmaster and Co-Workers: — This is a little sur- 
prise; it is not down upon the programme; you have made a 
mistake; my name is not Chauncey Depew; it is simply, plain 
Paul Hoffman! 

If I interpret the gentleman's remarks correctly, however, 
he merely asks for information, which, perhaps, I can 
give. He speaks of the Connecticut Stenographers* Asso- 
ciation,'and I will tell you what has been done. 

Some months ago a meeting was called by brother Roberts, 
who had been appointed by Mr. Hill of the National Asso- 
ciation, to act as chairman of a committee of five (which he 
was to select), which was to be treated as a nucleus of, and 
around which was to be formed, a State Stenographers' 
Association. Not enough of the committee of five, however, 
assembled at this meeting (at which I was present) to form a 
quorum, and nothing was done except .to talk matters over 
informally. 

Later on another meeting was held, at which I was not 
present, and I never have talked with Mr. Roberts or any of 
the gentlemen present at that time, so that I cannot tell you 
what course the discussion took; formal organization of the 
State Association was proceeded with, however, and (unfort- 
unately for my brother stenographers), they chose me as 
their first President. Since that time we have been endeavor- 
ing to get together, and finally Secretary Roberts was 
instructed to call a meeting in which formal action could be 
taken with reference to the New England and National 
Associations in the matter of affiliating with either one or 
the other of these societies. In replying to my letter, in 
which I had set the date of the meeting, he said he would 
blow the horn for the clan to rendezvous at my castle. He 
did so, he blew the horn, but I am afraid he did not blow it hard 
and loud enough, for few seemed to have heard and not many 
assembled; we were there — he and I — the Secretary and the 
President of the Association. To be sure I did not have far 
to go. Again nothing could be done, nothing was done, and 
it was decided that we would wait until the summer vacation 
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set in — sometime during July and August — and when our 
work has been put aside for the summer and we have gotten 
somewhat rested from our labors, we will see what can be 
accomplished. 

Mr. Beale has spoken about the Connecticut Stenogra- 
phers* Association joining the New England Shorthand 
Reporters' Association. I am not here as a delegate from 
the Connecticut Association; but simply appear before you 
as a member in an individual capacity of, and represent- 
ing that Association in that way. No action has been taken 
by our Association about joining your Association, and I am 
not empowered to, nor have I the right to commit the mem- 
bers of our State Association in that respect; it would not 
be proper for me, even as president of the Association, under 
all the circumstances, to do that. I can only say, personally 
I am in accord with your policy; that I believe in organiza- 
tion and in the union of stenographers; not only of this State, 
but of every State; not only of the New England States, but 
of all the United States. 

To show you that I believe in the question of organization, 
permit me to say that as much as ten or a dozen years 
ago, when I first entered upon Court work, I advocated to 
one of the old stenographers in our State, the formation of 
a reporters' association embracing the Official Stenographers 
of our Superior and Common Pleas Courts, to meet annually; 
and I suggested that he, being one of the older stenograph- 
ers and well known, put the movement on foot. He said 
he would see about it, but nothing more was done; for being 
a new man in the ranks I did not feel like going ahead with 
the matter, alone. 

I believe thoroughly in the organization of stenographers 
for mutual benefit and aid, but one rule cannot govern all; 
one law will not apply to every locality; what might apply to 
New York and some parts of Massachusetts would not at all 
do for Connecticut. I have reference here to the resolution 
that was offered this afternoon by Mr. Farnell regarding the 
appointment of a committee to look into the matter of com- 
pensation for typewriter work, charges for "copy," and the 
taking of depositions. 

In Connecticut you cannot divorce the typewriter from the 
stenographer! With the exception, possibly, of New Haven 
and Fairfield Counties, it would not pay. The counties are 
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rather small in the volume of business done; the income 
derived from the furnishing of transcripts is proportionately 
considerable — at least with me; the whole time, of course, of 
the appointee, is not devoted to the taking and transcribing of 
the proceedings of the court, which is not always in session, 
and during the interims of which one can do, considerable in 
the way of typewriter work. To dictate matter simply to 
save time when one has nothing else to do^ and thus cut in 
half the profit on the work they have been appointed to do, 
would make some of these smaller counties unprofitable 
and undesirable. No doubt in New York City, Boston, and 
other large cities, the reporters seldom do their own type- 
writing; and in New York, where there are regular firms of 
stenographers (if I am correctly informed), with a number 
of assistants, the work is of such importance and time so 
precious that every facility must be taken advantage of. 
There are other reasons, however, why stenographers should 
be able to use the typewriting machine. In Massachusetts, 
even, in the smaller counties and in the districts far re- 
moved from the large cities, the stenographers find it con- 
venient to be able to manipulate the typewriter, if I under- 
stood Mr. Burt aright. Upon this point let me give you an 
instance in my own experience. 

The very first session of court in which I reported in New 
London County, (the September Criminal), opened with a 
murder trial. At the close of the day's proceedings counsel 
came to me and said they wanted a transcript of the evidence 
given on that day, upon the Opening of court the next morn- 
ing. It was like a thunder clap out of a clear sky: not a word 
of warning, nor the slightest opportunity to secure assistance 
for the furnishing of a daily copy. I said "I cannot give it 
to you." "We must have it." "Very well!" But there I was; no 
machine, no helper; miles and miles away from my parapher- 
nalia with which to do the work. I borrowed an old Cali- 
graph in one place, (which had a ribbon upon it not fit to 
use,) begged a ribbon elsewhere, for the typewriter supply 
people were out of what I required, and after supper I went 
to work. All that night I worked transcribing my notes, 
and the next day reported as usual; all the long hours of 
the next night I was bent over my machine, and then took 
notes on the following day; this brought us into Friday. 
That night I had some rest, but I worked late hours until 
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the following Tuesday, and I did not keep the Sabbath. 
Tuesday morning I was well up ^with the necessary copy, 
and then for several nights and days I repeated what had been 
done before, with only the most limited hours for rest. The 
case was finally finished, the emergency had been met; 
almost all of the important evidence in that case was fur- 
nished to counsel and the Court, but it would not have been 
possible for me to do this had I been unable to operate the 
typewriter. 

Dropped down into some remote corner of the State where 
there are no railroads within five miles of you, and help 
entirely out of reach, it is mighty convenient to be able to 
use the machine — and it pays. For that reason I am in 
favor of the resolution that was offered this afternoon so 
that there may be a fixed price, as far as is possible, among 
the stenographers, for transcripts of evidence, "copy," and 
for copying. And that will put me in a position, also, to 
meet the gentleman who comes from elsewhere in or out 
of the state and says, "I can get this done for so and so 
much there and there ! " 

I recognized the need of union among the stenographers 
of our State years ago. I realize that need all the more 
keenly today, in order that we may stand shoulder to shoulder, 
keep in touch with one another, aid and assist each other in 
keeping up the moral standard of the profession and the 
price for the work which so few seem to understand and 
many think is too well paid for. 

I am glad to see so many here today, but the number is 
only a small proportion of those that ought to be here. If 
we succeed in thoroughly establishing our Association in 
Connecticut, we will try to have at least as great a propor- 
tion — we will endeavor to have all. 

And now I know of nothing else to tell you that would 
be of interest. I am sorry that in closing I cannot do as the 
gentleman would have me — join our Association in a body with 
yours; but I cannot do that now, though I hope that may be 
done later. I can only wish you every success, and say our 
sympathies are with you; that we are willing to aid you in 
any way that is within our power; that in return we shall ask 
you to do the same unto us. In this way only can we work 
successfully, for our material good and for the moral good of 
the profession. I tl\ank you all for listening so patiently to 
my remarks. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Beale — Allusions have been made several times to- 
day to the New York State Stenographers' Association. 
Some of us have had the pleasure of attending their meet- 
ings and experiencing their splendid hospitality. For more 
than a generation that grand association has stood a living 
refutation' to the doctrine that shorthand associations are 
shortlived, ephemeral, evanescent. The work of the New 
England Association has been laid out largely on the 
lines they have so successfully demonstrated to be correct, 
and whatever success our association has achieved, or may 
achieve, is largely due to the stimulus and example set by our 
brethren of the Empire State. In past years a few of us 
have straggled into their conventions and have been almost 
overpowered by the warmth of our reception. Tonight 
some of their number are returning the visit, and I hope 
that this will inaugurate an ever-increasing series of fraternal 
meetings at each other's conventions, until it will be difficult 
at such gatherings to distinguish the Yankee from the 
Knickerbocker, or the wise men — or women — of modern 
Athens from the wise men — or women — of modern Gotham. 
We wi3h to extend our heartiest good wishes and most 
fraternal greetings to those of you who are members of the 
New York State Stenographers' Association, and through 
you to the whole of that eminent brotherhood to which you 
belong. I will ask Mr. Bishop to speak to us in behalf of 
himself, and for the New York State Stenographers' Asso- 
ciation. 

"THE NEW YORK STATE STENOGRAPHERS' 

ASSOCIATION." 

RESPONSE BY GEORGE R. BISHOP, NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: — To the full ex- 
tent to which from my having been long and actively assoc- 
iated with it, I may be authorized to speak for the New 
York State Stenographers' Association, I shall speak for it 
in hearty acknowledgment of all the pleasant things you 
have this day and this evening said concerning it. I also, 
for both it and myself, salute you — you of the New England 
Association — in terms of reciprocal good wishes and good 
fellowship. 
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In meeting you as I do today, it is gratifying to note how 
fortunate you are in having secured the attendance of repre- 
sentatives from so many of the New England States. Some 
are here who from closeness of neighborhood could quite as 
readily attend a meeting of the New York State Association 
if it were held in the Greater New York — as that of next 
August is to be; — a fact of which I hope those gentlemen 
will take cognizance, and act on my suggestion to be with us 
at that meeting. 

As a native of Eastern New York — that narrow strip of 
the Empire State that lies between the Hudson and the 
New England border — I have a sense of closeness, when I 
think of New England, which it is not easy to express or to 
analyze; it may be in part due to remembrance of the fact that 
my paternal ancestors were, from early colonial times, domi- 
ciled in Rhode Island — my father born there; and in part to 
remembrance that some of the earliest stories my Rhode 
Island grandmother told me were of the King Philip wars, 
in which I suppose her own ancestors had participated. 
Whatever the origin of it, the feeling exists; and I am happy 
to be able to acknowledge it. 

And I acknowledge further — and first — my appreciation of 
your act of courtesy in making me an honorary member of 
your association. It has been my privilege, in meetings of 
the New York State Association, to propose, from time to 
time, the extending of similar courtesies to various of your 
own members, some of whom were visitors, some of whom 
were not. I trust these manifestations of good will and 
fraternal attachment, closely associated, unquestionably, with 
high estimate of mutual worth, may continue; that they may 
not only be emblematic of complete professional sympathy, 
but prophetic of future determination to cooperate, when- 
ever to do that may be practicable, in efforts to uplift and 
dignify this profession in whose ranks most of us long ago 
enrolled ourselves. 

It was in July, 1890, that I first attended a meeting of 
your fraternity. That meeting was at Nantasket, from 
whose highest point one looked out to Minot's Ledge Light, 
and to that "booming Atlantic" whence came the scent of 
the sea and the thrill of its tidal pulsations. There was also 
present another music, now hushed — tbe voice of your then 
president, my friend, on whose personal invitation I had 
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come to be with you. In these surroundings, missing that 
voice of melodious depth and richness, one finds it difficuk 
to be reconciled to the fact that where it once was there is 
silence, or possibly only the clangor of dissonant voices con- 
tending for mastery; — not in your association — I do not 
mean that, for here you have harmony, and events seem to 
flow on with untroubled serenity, — but in the outer world, 
where he worked and was heard, where the strife of the 
strenuous life goes on, and events move with the momentum 
of an onrushing stream, turgid and impetuous; where the 
calm that seemed always to dominate his spirit is not often 
pervasive. Everyone who knew Mr. Yerrinton well must think 
of his unreturning absence with heartache, longing, and re- 
gret. He was in a sense a historic figure. In the prepara- 
tion of the memorial minute which we printed in our New 
York State Association Proceedings — a paper which I wrote, 
and to which the other members of our Memorial Committee 
neither made nor suggested any amendment — I referred to 
the fact that his was the hand by which were preserved 
most of the memorable history-making speeches of the great 
orators of the anti-slavery struggle — Garrison, Phillips, Par- 
ker and the rest; and I recall now that the only occasion on 
which I saw him engaged in taking notes, for I lived in New 
York, and he was in Boston, was in the exciting Presidential 
campaign of about the close of the war, when, as a young fel- 
low, I was acting as a government stenographer on a court 
martial at your Navy Yard, and often seized the opportunity 
to attend meetings at the Music Hall, at one of which, when 
your then Senator Henry Wilson spoke, Mr. Yerrinton 
took notes of the speech, for one of your daily papers. I 
need not ask you to remember how long ago that was; but 
even at that time Mr. Yerrinton's name was prominent, as 
that of a widely and favorably known practitioner of our art. 
It was, as you may recall, in what some have termed the 
golden age of legal reporting; when New York, preceding 
all other States in that advance, had recently enacted the 
first statutory provision for the appointment of official court 
stenographers that any state in the Union had, and under 
which a considerable number of appointments had been 
made. From time to time afterwards I used to hear of your 
first President; usually it was in Boston, but the sphere of 
his labor was not confined to your city; sometimes it would 
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be in a patent cause, testimony or arguments; sometimes 
later, in connection with the work of the First Department, or 
"First Circuit," as we in New York would say, where he 
has been so ably and gracefully succeeded by the present in- 
cumbent of that official position. I remember particularly 
well the visit, from twelve to fifteen years ago, of Mr. 
Yerrinton and his family at a session of our Association held 
at Lake George; then, how could I fail to vividly remember 
the 1890 meeting here already spoken of? That our two 
associations entered into such close relations, involving, 
among other things, an interchange of printed Proceedings, 
must, I assume, have been due largely to his initiative. It 
is easy to remember and point to his activities and the evi- 
dences of them, for they were broad and manifold. It would 
be easier to think of him as working on, scattering knightly 
courtesies, benefits, and kindnesses, and touching all things 
with which he came in contact with the glamour of a gen- 
erous chivalry. I remember well when word came that 
because of impaired health he had declined a re-election to 
the office in which this association had most deservedly con- 
tinued him from the hour of its organization; to which I am 
persuaded you could most appropriately have continued to 
reelect him for many another year, had his strength been 
maintained so that he could have felt justified in longer 
holding it. I remember the sadness that overcame us when 
news of his death arrived. I cannot repeat the words 
exactly, but I felt that I used appropriate ones when in sub- 
stance I said, in our memorial minute, that it seemed fitting 
that a spirit so gentle, noble, and chivalric as his should take 
its flight on an October day, the mid-autumn time, when 
nature is tempered to softness and dreamy repose; when the 
reddening leaf still hangs on the branch, — before it is whirled 
down and away, by gusts and tempests of the later year. 

I remember — and this will show you how closely I have 
watched your history — when Mr. Bacon succeeded him, and 
my own proposal of that successor in office to honorary 
membership in our own association. I remember also when 
Mr. Bacon was followed, in due course, by Mr. Gardiner, 
that member of your body who has contributed to the 
proceedings of the New York Association several of the 
most comprehensive and scholarly papers that adorn its 
records. I have seen Mr. Bacon today, and learned with 
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regret that he too has been sufifering from serious illness. 
You will all join me in the wish that he may very shortly 
recover all his normal health. I greatly regret not to find 
Mr. Gardiner among those in attendance. The thought of 
meeting him was one of the several strong inducements that 
influenced me to accept your invitation. It was one of your 
traditions, in 1890, confided to me by one of your number, 
that Mr. Bacon held a card for, ability to report your late 
great sermonizer, Phillips Brooks, of whose fiery and next to 
unreportable pulpit oratory I suppose every reporter in the 
United States has heard. But even those efforts must have 
been at least two decades ago; for Mr. Bacon had been so 
occupied for many years before 1890, that probably no 
amount of money that would have been offered, would have 
induced him to undertake the task again; and Bishop Brooks 
himself has been so long gone that a recent meeting was 
held in Cambridge, in the hall built there in his memory. 
And so Mr. Bacon, though still with us, and destined I hope 
to long remain, is also in a sense historic — from association 
with a great name that ha^s become so; a name enshrined in 
the hearts of thousands, not merely in Boston, and New 
England, but of Americans everywhere, for his broad toler- 
ance, his luminous thought, his spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
devotion to causes which the highest and most generous 
civilization of the age will take care to bring to ultimate 
fruition. 

But I must not tarry too long over these reminiscences, 
for I comprehend that while a contemplation of the past may 
be useful for inspiration and potent for touching the heart, 
yet, the present is about us ; that whatever our memories, 
we are of it ; that it has its own especial solicitations to 
unwearied activity along the lines of modern progress and 
development. To these we should show ourselves not only 
loyal, but equal. 

It would be unfortunate to be oppressed with a sense of 
historic surroundings; but, standing at the center of your 
busy city, I should find it impossible to ignore its. illustrative 
annals. Certain reflections come to me, in connection with 
the assurance that your association has also had a new birth. 
You heard from Mr. Hill that there was a time, when in the 
New York association some felt that the purposes of its 
existence had been substantially accomplished, so that the 
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annual meetings might be omitted, and that body repose on 
the laurels of its past. I have also heard that your own 
body had ceased to be as active as it had been, but that some de- 
termined spirits resented the thought of sacrificing it, and 
sought to infuse new life into what seemed infected with un- 
timely blight. And I am assured, by evidences that are all about 
me that the effort, the determination, have been effectual. 
Standing here, I recall what took place a century and a quarter 
ago, and declare to you that what has happened is just what I 
should have anticipated, considering your antecedents. You 
could hardly ignore your historical precedents. At that 
distant period, this town, this very neighborhood, were the 
theatre of events, the story of which, filling the last two 
hundred pages of Palfrey^s New England^ and covering a 
period of approximately fifteen years, from 1760 to 1775, is 
one of the most stirring narratives that I can recall. It is 
a story of persistent but most brilliant contest and struggle, 
not yet of arms, but, though technical in character, often 
involving the vital questions of the Revolution. Governor 
Hutchinson was the last of the royal governors that ever 
met a General Court in this colony. The last years of his 
presence here were made strenuous and bitter, by a contest 
with the General Court, in which intellectually he was over- 
matched. One of the most interesting episodes of the 
final contest was that over the impeachment of the then 
highest judicial officer. Chief Justice Oliver. This official the 
General Court resolved to impeach, for "certain high crimes 
and misdemeanors." They resolved, that he had perversely 
and corruptly, against the known sense of the body of the 
people of this province, received a salary, "out of the reve- 
nues unjustly and unconstitutionally levied and extorted from 
the inhabitants of the American colonies:" and as he would 
not renounce the same, they proceeded to impeach him. 

It was necessary, if strict compliance with established 
procedure were to be had, to present the articles of impeach- 
ment before the "Governor in Council." They prayed the 
Governor that the Chief Justice might be put to answer to 
all and every of the premises; notifying him, through a Com- 
mittee sent for the specific purpose, of what they had done, 
and asking him to be in the chair to receive the articles of 
impeachment. The Governor replied, denying their author- 
rity to impeach; declining to show any countenance to their 
proceeding. 
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They at once resolved to carry up the articles; to ask for 
the appointment of a time and place for hearing the same. 
The Governor, however, absented himself from the Council 
chamber; was not there when the Committee arrived. But 
the colonists had not trained themselves in the school of the 
English Common Law, and familiarized themselves with its 
subtle fictions, without result; in common parlance, they 
"went the Governor one better.'* Though he was absent, 
their resources were ample for the occasion. Sam Adams, 
as Chairman of the Committee, arose to present the Re- 
port or articles, and began, — "May it please your Excellency, 
and the Honorable Council." Some one sought to correct 
him; — that "his Excellency" was* absent. But that astute 
civilian and revolutionist still persisted, simply replying that 
the Governor was "presumed to be present" — a most adroit, 
and perhaps a correct rejoinder. The presentment was read; 
report was made to the House that the Committee had dis- 
charged its duty by impeaching the Chief Justice before the 
Governor and Council; and the act was deemed to be effectual. 
I do not suggest this great and brilliant example because I 
think you need it, but if ever your courage shall fail, and you 
shall feel tempted to give up the ship, I commend to you this 
historic page from the annals of the Massachusetts colony, 
and bid you exhibit the courage, the farsightedness, and the 
determination that were the possession of the old colonists. 

But what, after all and most important of all, of the future 
of our profession itself? It is in its interest that we fortp 
associations and hold congresses; it is on errands for its 
service and in its honor that we journey to distant cities; it is 
its higher welfare that we set up as a standard worthy to be 
attained and realized at the expense of time and travail; it is 
its good repute which we reckon as part of our own, to 
which we pay the tribute of our solicitude — our devoir as to 
a service worthy of knightly and chivalric devotion. Shall it 
still be an inspiration to a continuance of all this devotion 
and endeavor.*^ I believe it will continue to be all that; and I 
have faith that among the instrumentalities for accomplish- 
ing that, for maintaining the professional standard high, our 
two associations, working harmoniouly together and repre- 
senting the best of character and ability in our respective 
sections, will be important if not indispensable factors. 

(Applause.) 
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